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THE MICROSCOPE AND ITS MARVELSr 


I T has been said derisivcl}-, and said too \vc believe by a poet, that 
maifs eyes and reason were given liim for a different purpose than to 
study Hies. Tlie good-natnred ‘ Spectator,’ sliaring in the same spirit, 
speaks of microscopical (>l)servcrs as constituting in the main a body of 
}iaticiitless doctors, wlio for want of a better occupation gave themselves up 
to this and similar studies. ‘ There are/ says the writer of No. 21, * innu- 
mcrable retainers to physic wlio, for want of other patients, amuse therd*. 
solves with the stifling of cats in an air-pump, cutting up dogs alive, or im* 
l)aling of insects upon the point of needles for microscopic observations.’ 
And i’opc, in the following lines, appears to consider the inspection of 
mites as the most unworthy of employments for a being who had the face 
of heaven whereon to exercise his vision:— 

‘ Why has not man a microscopic eye ? 

For tius i>lain rciisou—man is nut a Hy. 

Say, what the nae were finer optics given 
T' inspect a mite—not oom]>renend the heaven.’ 

It is very true that for man to be endowed with microscopic vision 
w^ndd be a curse instead of a blessing; but it is also true that he who 
di'sircs to extend his knowledge of the Creator of the heavens may both' 
usefully and profitably employ himself oven in the inspection of a mite, 
and that he can draw from the minutest objects around him arguments 
of power and wisdom equalling those of the philosopher whose studies 
penetrate almost into the outer boundaries of the universe. It id eertainlv • 
u remarkable fac^t in the history of natural sciouce, that those studies wbuui' 
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Tvc arc singalarly averse “that those things which seem to us great and 
notable in the operations of nature, arc immeasurably surpassed in force 
and extent by those which, without the microscope, cannot be seen at all, at 
least ill their individual states, ,Cowley tells us, ‘ I love littleness almost 
in all thiiigs - a little convenient estate, a little cheerful house, a little 
rompaiiy, and a very little feast!’ But the microscopical observer loveB 
littleness, because, vdthout a paradox, it is in its combined state the source 
and even the cause of the greatest phenomena in the visible world, and > 
because it reveals to him the evidence of that Creative Power before whom ^ 
greaf and small are teraas without meaning. The French writer’s seeming 
paradox is one which is full of deep meaning and truthful, application. 

‘ If,’ says he, ‘ the Author of Nature is great in great things, He is exceed¬ 
ing great in small ones.’ 


Bogy Bacon, to whom are attributed so many discoveries affecting the pre¬ 
sent position of science, and the welfare of mankind, is held by some to be 
the inventor of this valuable and now important instrument—the microscope. 
AVliilst at Oxford, he is said to have constructed a glass wliich exliibited 
such curious tilings, as to liavc gained for him the unenviable reputation of 
dealing with supernatural agencies. By others it is attributed to Jansen, 
a spcctacle-makcr of Holland. One of the instniinents made by this opti¬ 
cian came into the ijosscssion of Cornelius Diibbel, mathematician to King 
dauios 11., who immediately began to make similar ones, and called the 
invention his own. A microscope at this date had llio following rather 
extraordinary' dimensions:—Tt was G feet long, 1 inch in diameter, con¬ 
sisting of a gilt copper tube, supported on brass pillars, the base being 
cboTi}", and embellished with a eonjilo of dolphins I It was, in fact, a trans- 
mogritied teloscopc. Galileo seems to have deserved, but has somehow 
mi^M'd, the honour of being considered tlic inventor of the microscope. 
Hooke was among the Ccarliest and best of English mioroHCOpical observers. 
At the request of the Royal Society he published a curious folio volume 
entith d ‘ Micrographia, or some Physiological DeBcrijitions of Minute 
Bodies made l)y Magnifying Glasses.’ ^J’he reader will feel interested to 
learn one of the iirst-recorded ^ observations ’ made by the microscope in 
his bands. He observes that as the geoinetrician begins with a point, so 
it seemed natural for him likewise—and accordingly he began with Uie 
poiul of a needle. This interesting object is engraved for the satisfaction of 


/ 
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the curious, llookc appears first to liave perceived the vast difference ' 


which this instrument reveals to us between the works of man and those of 


God; and he shows in a clear and satisfactory manner that works of art, 
liowcver exquisite, when examined by an organ more acute tlian that by 
help of wliich they were made, disclose to us tlic fact, that the more we sec 
of their shape, the less beautiful-they appear; whereas in the works of 
mdurc the deepest discoveries reveal the greatest excellencies. ITooko 
bc( omes very facetious over the edge of a razor as seen under his micro- 
t-cope, and tlie wliole of observation the second ia occupied therewith. The 
rest of tlic volume deals with some more scientific tojnes; and the excellent 
plates which embellish it, doubtless must have impressed the minds of the 
Iciinied with the fact, that an instrument was now in process of being 
a]»plicd to science which promised to unlock many of her hidden treasures. 
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In Hooke'a time one Dirini of Rome made wliat may be appropriately 
dnlled a huge microscope! It was nearly a foot and a-half long, was 
aa tiiick as a man’s thigh, and had an cyc-glaas as large as the palm of the 
Kandt Subsequently Leeuwenhoek gave a new impulse to muToseopirnl 
study by Ins magnificent discoveries. He used small double-convex leiibes, 
which he made himself. Each of his microscopes was adapted only to one 
or two Directs. Hiey were made of silver, and he possessed some liundrcds 
pf tiiem. He bequeathed a quarter of a hundred to the Royal Society. 
Sfar Isaac Newton exercised his powerful mind upon the perfecting of this 
kuitnnnent, and is said to have invented a compound reHecting nncroK(‘opc. 
which he recommended to be used with a single-coloured light—sucli as a 
ydlow. While attention was thus kept upon the subject, a curious little 

was dropped upon by a Mr (Jray: he found that a drop of water, 
|dacod over a hole in a piece of brass, instantly assumed and nnuiitahicd llic 
apherioal form, and tlius constituted an excellent lens! \Vater-inu;rosoo])es 
were now employed. This discovery lias lived to the prestiut time, ami 
books on popular science not unfrequently mention the fact. 

In 1738 Dr Nathaniel Lieberkuhn of Jlerlin invented the solar mii'rosco])e. 
^hls was an apparatus which for a time excited great attention ; but sub¬ 
sequently it was found to be in.ap]dicable to the puiq)oscK of observers iti 
microscopical evidence. Great wonder and astonishment were crwiteil at 
the exhibition in Jjondon of the niagnilied images of objec’ts projected upon 
a screen of paper, and the microscope was tlms for the first time made a 
means of displaying, to a large number of observers at oiu^e, tlu* hid<leii 
wonders of the little things around them. Lieberkuhn also hiventiHl tlie 
concave silver specuhini, which is still emi»loycd for the inspection of 
Opaque objects, and is known by its illustrious discoverer's name. »Siin]>le 
and compound microscopes became subsequently extremely ctuniiion, and 
they were generally supplied with a set of little objects in ivory slides, 
which formed the cliiof part of the microscopist's study and exhibition in 
those days. * He who could exhibit tlicsc objects well,' says M. (Juekott, 
‘ was considered a proficient in the art.’ The nucroscopc was still in its 
non-achromatized state, and wlieii used in the compound form, a prismatic! 
lialo was seen to surround every object seen through it. The slmplo 
microscope, in which this defect w'as imperceptible, was consequently chieJly 
used, though with a great loss of light, in eonsequcnce of the very small 
diameter of the lenses employed, and tlio shortness of tJieir foci. To 
remedy this, precious stones were employed to form lenses. Tlic diamond, 
from its ])eculiar jmopertios with respect to Hghlt appeared specially appiii!- 
able for tliis purpose, but the labour of grinduig it was immense. ^Ir 
Pritchard had the annoying misfortune of liaving nearly completed a minute 
Iona out of a brilliant, when it disappeared, and could nowhere be found. 
A rose-diamond was tlicn selected, and the labour commenced anew, and 
this time with a successful issue—the patient operator having, after pro¬ 
longed toil, the satisfaction of being the first to look through a dianion<l 
microscope. Lenses of ganicf and other precious stones were subsequently 
mode, and the results were highly satisfactory; but the labour and expense 
incurred In thoir inanufactiird proven an iiiBuperable barrier to thc'omploy- 
m^t of such materials in the advancement of microscopical science. For¬ 
tunately the invention of the compound achromatic instrument supplies at 
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0)100 a vastly superior microscope, and at a cheaper rate. Among other 
iin])ortaiit matters relating to microscopic iustruments, the invention 
^vliat are called doublets deserves to be specially noticed. As improved by 
Wollaston, this bstrumctit, or ot^e substantially similar, forms one of the 
most powerful combinations at present in use, next to the comjpound 
acliroiiuitic microscope itself. 

introduction of the principle of mdiroxnatism in the construction oC 
microscopes forms so important a part of the history of the science, that 
wc an* Justified in a simple endeavour to explain what is meant by thia 
term, which is now coming into general use. The rays of light, when col¬ 
lected by a lens, and transmitted through it, arc differently affected in their 
passage through the glass. Some are more, some less bent out of their 
course than others; consequently all the rays of light are not brought to 
one and tlic same focus. Those which pass through the outer edges of the 
lens arc much more bent aside, and brought to a nearer focus, than those 
passing through its centre. This defect is called spherical aberration. But 
there is another, and not less important defect, which has received'the 
designation chromatic aberration, and the correction of which, no less than 
that of tlic former, was an essential element in the construction of a pcrfe(^ 
mi(;roht;opc. By chromatic aberration is implied tliat difference in the 
rcfningibility of the different prismatic rays, or coloured rays, which causea 
some of them to come to one focus, and some to another. If all united in a 
(Muimion focus, after passing through a lens or combination of leiises, the 
colours would not be seen, and the light would be perfectly white. On 
this prim*iplc the c onstruction of what is termed an achromatic lens depends. 
It is an ofitical arrangement of glasses, which unites into a common focus 
those i)riinary rays of red, blue, and yellow, which, when combined, and 
nuxt'd in certain proportions, constitute white light. The defect of spherical 
!il)crration is overcome by a combination of two lenses of different forms. 
But the defect of chromatic aberration is overcome by a combination of 
lenses of a dilicreiit density, and consequently exercising different properties 
over light transmitted through their substance. In tlie construction of the 
achromatic lens glass of different kijids is used. One lens is of crown- 
glass, which li.as a comparatively low refractive and dispersive power 
over the rays of light; the other is of flint-glass, which lias a higher 
refractive and dispersive power than crown-glass. These lenses are con¬ 
sequently capable of correcting each other, if wc may so speak; and the 
result fs, tluit a perfectly wliite light is perceived through them. Whcm 
not only the chromatic, but the sjjlicrical aberration of the niys is to be 
corrected, two or three lenses arc employed. The following description of 
the state of the compound microscope, prior to the introduction of these 
improvements, will give nn idea of its imperfections, and of its total inap¬ 
plicability to the purposes of science:—* The image formed by the object-¬ 
glass,’ says Mr Boss, * was not a simple one, but made up of an inflnite 
miiriber of variousl^’-coloured and variously-sized images. Those nearest 
the object-glass wopld be blue, and those nearest the eye-glass would be 
I'cd—the effect of this being the production of so much confusion, that the 
instrument was reduced to a mere toy, altliough these errors were diminished 
to the utmost possible extent by limiting the aperture of the object-glasSi 
and thus restricting the angle of the pencil of light from each point of the 
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ol^ect. But tliifl proceeding made the picture bo obscure, tliat, on the -whole, 
the best compound instruments were inferior to tlie simjile microscopes 
haring a single lens, with winch, indeed, almost all the more important 
observations of the preceding century wore made.’ The application, how¬ 
ever, of tlie principles of constructiJig an achromatic lens was an extremely 
difficult undertaking, and long defied tlic skill of many of the most eminent 
in science. The extreme smallness of the lenses formed one of the chief 
difficultiea. ‘ When it is cfmsidcred,’ says Dr Carpenter, ‘ that in the higliest 
powers now made, the largest of three pairs of lenses is very little larger 
than a pin’s head, and the fimallcst is mu<'h smaller tlian a pin’s ho^id, we 
can easily understand tho difficulty of producing the required a^diromatic 
corrections in those cases, and admire the marvellous ineclianical skill and 
precision of hand, as well as correct knowledge in the maker, to produce 
the perfect correction required. The aperture of one-slxtccutli of an inch 
is not more than would bo made by the prick of a small pin, and yet 
through that small hole tho most perfectly distinct and beautiful images 
could be produced, Avliicli reveal tlie most extraordinaiy structures in 
bodies that were previous!}' considered to present no mark or indicatiojj of 
structure whatever. A compound aohroiuatio microsco]ie, as now eon- 
Btructed by the best makers, consists, so far as tho optical part of the 
apparatus is conecnied, essentially of n reflecting mirror, of tlie objeet- 
glasaes or magnifying powers, and of tlie eyc-pieecs. Each (;ye-picee con- 
Bists of two plano-convex lenses, placed at a distance from each other equal 
to half the sum of tlicir focal lengths. The lens next the eye of the 
observer is called the eye-glass, whilst that the most distant is culled the 
field-glass. The field-glass contracts the size of the picture, by bringing 
together the rays of light, and so enables a larger part of it t() be seen at 
once than would iitlierwiso have been the case. The best achromatio 
object-glu.sscR consist of two or three compound lenses, which are fixed in 
a BOparate tulio.. An idea of the amount of labour, skill, and care requisite 
in the construction of this small but vital part of the apparatus may be. 
formed from the fa(;t, that the highc.stqiower object-glass is sold at about 
£12; and six or seven object'glasses of lower powers, and consequently 
somewhat lower cost, arc the adjuncts of every first-rate instrument. From 
£60 to £70 sterling is the value of a first-rate compound achromatic mi^:ro- 
Bcopc, supplied with its necessary accessory apparatus.’ 

Tt is time our attention were now directed to the application of this 
benntilhl and perfect instrnmeut to tlie revelations of the minute and 
invisihlo worlds of life which surround ns, and which popukte alike the 
thin air, tho waters, and tho dry land. In attempting to furnish a sketch 
of what the micrusoope has disclosed ns concerning the minute world 
of organic life, winch we liavc s)ioken of as interpenetrating, over- 
lying, and Binroundhig the larger worlds of visible and tangible organi¬ 
sation, and also its I'cvelations of the minute structure of bodies, it is 
necessary to adopt a somewliat desultory arrangement of facts. Our 
endeavour will be to fumi-sl) an outline of the most remarkable of these 
discoveries, accompanied with such instances of the application of the 
microscope to the purposes of science and of every-day life as appear 
the most interesting. I^et us take a glance at what this wonder-working 
6 
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tipparatuR reveals to us of tUo structure of the solid crust of our globe, v 
in 1839 l*rofesaor Elxrenberg communicated to the -Natural History Society 
of Berliu the remarkable fact uf his having discovered a bed of earth which 
the microscope revealed was composed almost wholly of living infusoria. 
This formation is situated in Berlin itself, and extends to twenty, and in 
some localities, it is said, even to sixty feet in depth, in the form of a 
fiiinuO. it is situated at a depth of about fifteen feet. It is composed in 
about two-thirds of its mass of minute siliceous infusoria, of which the most 
astonishing fact concerning is, tliat a very eousidei'able portion is still living 
and breeding. The organisms cannot come in contact with the air for 
Ihc purpose of oxygenation in any other way than by the water which 
percolates through the mass; yet life is sustained, and apparently actively 
carried on, in this enormous popuhition of microscopic beings. Twenty 
feet below the pavement of this city lies the city of the infusoria; and the 
bustle of human life thick and crowded above bears no comparison to the 
intensity of that below, where in a few cubic feet' arc contained billions 
more than the population of the city of men. In some quarters of Berlin 
the solidity of buildings is actually endangered by this bed of living beings. 
Al>out the same period, a mass more tluin twenty feet in tliickness of light 
siliceous earth "was found near Ebsdorf, in the iicighbourhood^of Jjuneburg 
in Hanover. TJiis bed is covered with one of i)eat cartJi only one foot and 
ji-half thick. The upper stratum is about ten feet tJiick, and is very wliite; 
the under one is coloured, and is about the same tlilekiiess. On examina¬ 
tion by tlie microscope, it was Jbund tlial these beds not only contained 
the iniiiuto shields of invisible infusoria, but actually consisted of them. 
These coverings were in a beautiful state of preservation, and were reeog- 
iiiscd as identical with those of infusoria living in the ponds in the iieigh- 
liourhood. Individually, it need scarcely be said that they were wholly 
invisible to the nuked eye. On the discovery of these interesting facts, 
other observers set to work, and hi a short time a mass of microscopic 
iateUigeiU!C was received relating to these beds, composed of the bodies or 
coverings of individually invisible beings. In Virginia tlierc are extensive 
]»cds of siliceoub marl, which consist in the main of tlic shields of infusoria. 
When a few grains of this eartli arc examined with a good microscope, 
furms of cxiptisite beauty and variety reveal themselves. In fact the 
slightest stain left by the evaporation of a drop of Bliglitly-muddy water 
teems with these beautiful forms of minute existence. The towns of 
llichmond and Petersburg in Virginia are built upon the bodies of 
infusoria; the strata being several yards in thickness, Tlic j»olisl)irtg 
powder commonly called Tripoli, and largely employed in tlie arts for 
polishing metals, furnishes us with another wonderful evidence of the vast 
accuinulaliuu of microscopic forms of being. Tliis substance is obtained 
from Bilin in Bohcjiiia; but it is also found in other places. It forms a 
series of beds fourteen feet thick, and is entirely composed of the siliceous 
shields of infusom. These sliields are in a state of very perfect preser¬ 
vation, and are supposed to liave been exposed to the action of a high 
temperature, by which all organic matter has been driven out. It is said 
that a single druggist’s shop in Berlin consumes yearly more than twenty 
Imndredweight of tliis substance, and yet the supply is by no means 
exhausted. Wliat an idea does it give us of the immensity of microscopic 
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lil% to learn tliat a cubic inch of this polishing-slate, weighing 220 grains, 
containa upwards of forty thousand millions of individual organisms! 

Of the minute dimensions of these animals, the powers of ordinary language 
fail in conveying an approach to an adequate idea. Yet their orgaiiizalion 
is by no means sim^e. They possess several stomachs and a nioutlw 
They are furnished with a number of movable processefi called cilia, 
railUohs of times more minute tlian the most delicate hair of tlie human 
head! Some of them possess the most exquisitely-carved and sculptured 
shields, consisting of a perfectly pure and colourless flint or silex. The 
pattern on these slaelds is distinct and constant for the same species; and 
they can thus be classifled and arranged. Yet the flcld of the microscope 
is to one of these beiiigs pretty much what England would be to a single 
man. Of the most minute of these wonderful beings it would require 
more than ten millions of millions of individuals to fill the space of a cubic 
incli t Within how small a compass can the Almiglity Autlior of lifts 
ciudirlne tliat principle 1 ‘We have been accustomed,’ says Dr Mantell, 

* to associate the presence of vitality with bodies possessing various com¬ 
plicated organs for the eluboration and maintcnanco of the energies of 
existence; but here we sec perfect and distinct creatures in the condition 
of single globules and cells, tliat live, and move, and have their being, and 
increase in numbers with a rapidity so prodigious, and iii modes so 1 )CCU' 
liar, as to startle all our preconceived notions of animal organization.’ 

Ehreuberg’s discoveries in the same direction—namely, in the iiifluenco' 
of microscopic life hi the formation of vast deposits—lead to still more 
important conclusions. In he instituted special researches upon the 
form of the harbour of Wismar in the Baltic. 'I'lic result of his investi¬ 
gations shows tliat from onc-twenticth to one-fourth of the mass of depo- 
aited mnd consisted of living infusoria in part, and partly of the empty 
shells of dead ones! In tiiis liarbour it appears that every week there is 
deposited upwards of 200,000 lbs. of mud. During the hist hundred 
there have been deposited by the running waters at AVismar ^,240,000 hun¬ 
dredweight of this mud. Aliout one-teiitli of this deposit consists, on the 
average, of infusorial animalcules I At Dillau M. Hagen found that often 
lialf the entire volume of mud consists of infusoria, lie calculates that at 
this place not less than from 7200 to 14,000 cubic metres of pure micro- 
wrojiic organisms are annually separated from the waters, and dcjiositcd 
in the form of mud. In the course of a century this would form an accu¬ 
mulated deposit of from 720,000 to 1,140,000 cubic metres of infusory 
iwk, or Tripoli stone. Ehrcnberg puraued his inquiries with Ins all- 
revealing microscope upon the mud of the Nile, the fertilising properties 
of which have for ages attrni'ted the notice of mankmd. In ail the speci¬ 
mens he has examined, he has found that infusory animalcules—beings of 
mioroHCopic size—exist iu such vast abundance, that there is not a particle 
of the soil left by the retiring waters of the size of half a pin’s head which 
does not contain one, and frequently main^ of these animals. How striking 
the idea thus furnished to us! From time immemorial, it has been cus¬ 
tomary to attribute much of tiie fertilising influence of these deposits to 
their chemical constituents derived from degraded rocks, or to decaying 
vegetable remaias. Yet the microscope has told us, on the contrary, that 
it is to neither of these causes that this eflect is chiefly attributable, but 
a 
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rather to tho xnuUitudinons acoamulation of iniinitely miniiAa living foms 
of animal life, wholly undiscemible to the naked eye in tkemsolves, but 
in the mass constituting no insignificant portion of the solid soiL Truly 
it is a humbling thought fur man—as year by year he plies his huge 
diedging machines, suimnoniug the aid of steam, and the appliances of 
mechanism, to remove an aggregation of beings thousands of which would 
lie on the end of his finger—to reflect that he is put to all this labour and 
cost by the most insignificant objects in tho whole range of creation! 
The microscope, which discloses these particulars, also seems to promise 
to be of service in the purposes of agriculture. The deposit of all rivers 
and irrigation are not always successfully resorted to by tho agriculturist, 
l^robably this instrument would infomi him whether the deposit in the 
muddy waters of the river were suited, or otherwise, to the necessities of 
Ills fields, i^articles of the mud of various rivers in many parts of the 
globe were sent to Ehrcnberg for examination by his microscope, and it 
may convey au idea of the skill of this observer, and of tlie delicacy of 
microscopic research, when it is stated that though these particles did 
not in many instances exceed the twelfth of an Inch In thickness, yet that 
several hundreds of distinct species were accurately made out. 

Yet wide as is the prevalence of microscopic animal life, coextensive 
as it is with the realms of nature, the minute forms of what are now con¬ 
sidered to be vegetables are scarcely less abundant, nor their influence 
aind importance in the operations of nature less intense.* The microscope, 
when applied to the investigation of tho green scum of a stagnant wayside 
pool, or to the mud of the ocean itself, tells us of a world of what are 
now considered to be vegetable forms, full of marvellous thought for us. 
Those plants which arc included in this microscopic world are divided by 
botanists into two families, of which the one called Desniidm exclusively 
inhabit fresh water; while the otliers, or THaUmuicem^ are principally 
marine. Most unlike plants arc these singular creatures! And indeed 
the zoologist and botanist liave scarcely yet ceased their disputations as 
to which science has the strongest claim upon them for its own. From 
very recent researches, it appears, however, tliat tlio botanists have got the 
best of the da}”; the Deamidm and Diaimnacem are now exclusively tlieir 
own. In shape tlicy resemble mathematical figures of microscopic dimen¬ 
sions rather than vegetable organisms. They form circles, parallelograms, 
triangles, to the utter overturning of our ideas about the line of beauty as 
applied to organized beings. From their property of withdrawing silex 
from its solution in the waters in which they are found, their bodies are 
indestructible; hence their constantly-accumulating remains arc gradually 
being deposited in beds under the waters of the sea, as well as in lakes 
and ponds. ‘ At first,’ saya^ Dr Harvey in his agreeable Sea-Side book, 
'the effect produced by things so small—^thousands of which might bo 
contained in a drop, and millions packed together in a cubic inch—may 
appear of trifling moment, when speaking of so grand an operation as tho 

* Moat probably many of the minute forma which Elirenberjf has shown to be of 
aaeh importance in the’ preceding: details, and which ho considers to bo anlmala, 
belong to the two fiimiiioo Dcmiidw and ihaiouia<!ca\ 
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the west of the Cape de Verd Islands; and this, on examination with tho 
microscope, proTcd to consist of the skeletons or framework of Diato- 
macem. These remains must have been ejected from some volcano then 
in activity. In consequence of their siliceous skeletons they resist the 
action of hre, and form with infusoria constituents of the pumice and 
ashes which are vomited from the burning crater. * In feet,’ says Dr 
Harvt.y, * it is difficult to name a nook on the face of tho earth, or in the 
depths of the sea, where they ai'e wholly absent, either in a dead or living 
state; and their office in the general economy, besides affording food for 
the humble members of the animal kingdom, seems to be the preparation 
oi’ a soil for a higher class of vegetables. This they effect by the minute 
division of the siliceous particles laid up in their tissues, and probably 
make this really insoluble eartli (silex) more fit for assimilation by other 
jdants. Wo must also suppose them endowed, like other vegetables, with 
the power of decomposing carbonic acid and liberating oxygen, and thus in 
countless myriads exercising no mean place in the household of nature. 
Like their mistress, these her humblest servants work in secret. We know 
not wliat wo owe them. But continued as their existence is through all 
time, and dispersed as they arc tlirough every part of the world, even 
where the ice-hound sea is peopled by notliing else, wc may rest assured 
that they perfonn some work which renders them worthy the care of a 
Providence who creates nothing superfluous.* 

Lot us again return to the crust of the earth, and inquire in another 
direction what part minute organisation of a different kind has performed 
in rearing up its massive substance. Let tlic reader mentally follow the 
track wo shall point out to liim, and cuclcavour, if he can, to estimate the 
cul)ic contents of such a mass of solid matter if he would gain an idea of 
th** importance of microscopic life in tlic work of creation. Commencing at 
I)o\er, or Beachy Head, follow the course of the North or tho South i 
Downs up to their point of junction in the cast of Hampshire, where ' 
they are joined by another branch of similar downs commencing near 
‘Weymouth. These llircc chalk ranges enclose an area which includes 
all tlie north of Hampshire, and the larger portion of the soiith of 
Wiltshire. Yet tliis is not all. By the Marlborough Downs, by the Ilsey 
Downs and the Whitehorse Ilills, the clialk runs into Oxfordshire, and 
continues, with some interruptions, through Buckinghamshire, Bedford¬ 
shire, and Cambridgeshire into Norfolk. Neither is this all. The lofty 
cliffs between Cromer and lluntanton, the Wolds of Lincolnshire and those 
of Yorkshire, all are chalk. Southward, let the tourist say how much of the 
Isle of Wight is clialk. Chalk along the coast, chalk in hiUs, chalk in 
valleys—chalk fonns the Tnkpen Beacon, Wilts, a thousand feet above the 
sea, chalk forms the Needles crumbling into it; all is chalk, nothing^but 
chalk—chalk and ffints! Yet stay—take up a pinch of tho white mass, 
lay a particle of it no bigger than a pin’s head on the field of the micro¬ 
scope, and what a startling spectacle discloses itself 1 The dust is thick | 
with organized forms. All is shells and corals! The Needles are shells < 
and corals—the Downs are shells and corals! Underneath the thin green 
turf of the Wolds lie shells and corals. Tlie great Humber rolls over 
Fhells and corals. Tho white walls of England are—shells and cforals. 
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SliakBpcare's cliff ia shells and corals. The waters which sweep round 
Margate, Ilnnisgatc, and Dover, white as milk, are full of the remains of 
shells and corals! A million of sliells and corals lie in a cubic inch of 
chalk! Wliat inconceivable millions in a hill,and wliat in the whole range! 
And these of the most beautiful forms, all once replete with life! How large 
a part of England's southern and western coast is made up of indhidual 
beings more minute tliaii a pin’s point 1 These minute beings—and the 
idea is still more strange—approach us in our homes. Do wc whitewash 
our ceilings, it is with shells and corals! Shells and corals, it is said, come 
to us in our London milk! Shells and corals form the beautiful glazing of 
a lady’s card, and oftentimes the ornamental covering of her work-boxes or 
show-books! The doctor sends us shells and corals in his physic, and the 
confectioner, as we are told, in his comfits! The microscope, skilfully 
applied, makes all this plain, and reveals to us in a language appreciable to 
the eye, though bandy capable of being fully comprehended by the mind, 
how vast a share in the operations of nature the Creator has assigned to 
beings so infinitely minute. 

The Forarninifera^ of wliich tliese shidla chiefly consist, swarm in incon¬ 
ceivable numbers in our present seas, and are constantly adding largely to 
submarine deposits. The individuals of a very minute species, called, from 
their rescmblnncc to a grain of millet seed, miliola, entirely compose several 
thick beds of a rock called culcuU-e tjroadeTy in the neiglibourbood of Paris. 
A cubic inch of this stone from the quarries of (Icntilly contains, on an 
average, 58,000 of these minute shells, and the beds arc of great thickness 
and considerable extent. ‘ It may even be asserted,’ says Professor 
Austed, * witliout fear of contradiction, that the capital of Prance, as well 
as the towns and villages of the neighbouring departments, arc almost 
entirely bnilt (if Foraminifera j and tlicsc litllc fossils arc scarcely less 
abundant in other tertiary fomiations, extending in the south of France 
from Champagne to the sea; and being found also in the basins of the 
Oiroudo, and again in that of Vienna.’ Dr Buckland has well observed 
that tlic remains of sucli animalcules have added a thousand times more 
to the mass of materials which compose the exterior crust of the globe 
than the bones of elephants, hi])popotaiiii, and whales. 

It lias long been known that in times of scarcity certain savage nations 
have been in the haliit of eating earth, either by itself or mixed with tlieir 
other food, in order to eke it out. Humboldt, in his recent editiou of the 
‘Aspects of Nature,’makes the following observations upon this point;—‘The 
earth wliiib the Otomacs eat is an unctuous, almost tasteless clay, true 
potter’s earth (Elirenberg detected infusoria in it), of a yellowish-gray 
colour. They select it with great care, and seek it in certain banks on the 
shores of the Orinoco and Meta. They distinguish the flavour of one kind 
of earth from that of another—all kinds of clay not being acceptable to 
their palates. They knead this earth into balls measuring from four to six 
inches in diameter, and bake thetn before a slow fire until the outer surface 
assumes a reddisli colour. Befot-e they are eaten the balls are again 
moistened.’ During the intervals of the periodical swellings of the rivers 
the fishing is stopped,* and the Otomacs for two or three months are 

* Those suvAge people obtain their fisli by shooting tlicm as they rise with a bow 
tod arrow with infinite dexterity. 
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deprived of their ordinary moans of subsistence—^fish and turtles. They 
then devour enormous quantities of earth. Humboldt found in tlieir huts 
considerable stores of tliese earth-balls piled up in pyramidal heaps. An 
Indian will consume from three-quarters of a pound to a pound and a 
quarter of this food daily, and in fact it constitutes their main support 
during the rainy season. So partial do they become to this food, tliat even 
in the dry season, when there is ahimdance of fish, they still partake of 
some of these earth-balls by way of a honne honclm after their rcguhir 
meals. If an Otornac be asked what are his winter provisions—the term 
winter in the torrid parts of South America implying the rainy season— 
he will point to the heaps of clay in liis hut. It is often found necessary 
in other tropical countries to shut children up, in order to prevent then* 
ninning into the open air to devour cartli after recent rain. ‘ The Indian 
women,' says Humboldt, ‘ who are engaged in the river Magdalena, in the 
small village of Banco, in turning earthenware pots, continually till their 
mouths with lai^e lumps of clay, as I have frequently observed, much to 
my surprise.’ In Guinea the negroes are said to eat a yellowish earth, 
which they call cmuac / and when they are carried as slaves to the West 
Indies, they even endeavour there to procure for themselves some similar 
species of t^ood, maintaining that the eating of earth is perfectly harmless 
in their African home. It appears, however, that this luxury is not so 
harmless, for the West Indian planters forbid it to their slaves, whoso 
health was becoming impaired thereby. Yet the treat could not be 
altogether forborne, and a species of reddish-yellow earthy substance was 
recently sold in the market of Martinique. • So passionately fond do these 
poor creatures become of this singular food, that no punisliment can pre¬ 
vent them from dcvoiuring it. In the islatul of Java carth-cakes are sold 
as commonly as tarts in the streets of our towns In Britain. In Samarang, 
a species of edible earth is tastefully prepared in the form of tubesy 
resembling sticks of cinnamon; and in Popayan we are told that calcareous 
earth is sold in the streets as an article of food for the Indians. This is 
eaten togetlier with the Coca/the leaves of a tree which liave an intoxi¬ 
cating property. Humboldt remarks that this practice of eating earth 
is common throughout the whole of the torrid zone, among the indolent 
races who inhabit the most beautiful and fertile regions of the earth. 

The practice is not, however, contined to the southern regions of 
the globe. In Pinlaud, earth is mixed with the bread. It consists, 
says Humboldt, of empty shells of animalcules, so small and soft, that 
they break between the teeth without any perceptible noise. I'he 
inhabitants of Swedish Lapland are also in the liabit of mixing with 
their food in times of dearth a peculiar substance resembling earth, wliic-li 
is found under a bed of decayed moss. This they call Berg or moim- 
tain-meal. On examination witli the microscope, it has been found to 
consist almost entirely of minute organized forms, the presumed presence of 
oi^anic matter in which has been considered to form the cliief of the useful 
properties of the substance as an article of food. In a letter written to 
Stanislaus Julian by a Chinese missionary, an account is given of a sub¬ 
stance called Fossil-flour by the Chinese. In times of great dearth it 
sold at a certain rate per pound. It is used in the form of powder, mixed 
with wheat or rice-flour, and flavoured with salt or sugar. It was only had 
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recourse to in times of great ^rcity. Those who partook of it generally 
complained of a weight at the stomach, and other uncomfortable fttelings. 
It is said they could subsist on it, mixed with other food, for two months, 
when without it the same quantity of food would only last for one month. 
Examined by the microscope, this substance was also foxmd to consist of 
the remains of organized beings. Thus, then, the microscope discloses to 
us the singular fact, ascertainable by no other means, that in these remark¬ 
able instances—that is, in all which liavc been carefully examined—of the 
adoption of a mineral food in times of scarcity, mankind in its rudest state 
liave been singularly directed to a cJioice of a similar material. 

While upon the subject of microscopic disclosures, allusion may bo 
made to some, the singularity of which deserves our notice. On the 31st 
of January 1687 a great mass of a paper-like black substance fell with a 
violent storm from tlie atmosphere near the village of Rauden in Courland. 
It was seen to fall, and after dinner was found at places where the labourers 
at work had seen nothing similar before dinner. This meteoric substance 
excited great curiosity at the time, but all attempts to unravel its constitu¬ 
tion Avere unsuccessful. An able chemist considered it to be a meteoric 
mass. Some of this substance was deposited in the llcrlin Museum, and 
lay tliere, its structure a problem to the learned. Ehrenberg at length 
took a piece of it, and applied the nncroscopc to its elucidation. Fortunately 
with a successful issue, it was found that this paper-like mass consisted 
of a compactly-matted heap of minute organisms—a few confer\'ai, and 
about thirty species of infusoria. Thus after a puzzle of more than 160 
years, the microscope came to the aid of the learned, and in a few 
minutes solved the problem. In 1736, after an overflow of the river Oder 
in Silesia, a mass of jjapcr-like substance was found which excited some 
attention, and was CJillcd Natural I'apcr. A portion of it was preserved in 
the library at Breslau. A little more than a century elapsed before its 
true nature was made out, and again by the indclatigablo Ehrenberg with 
his all-penetrative microscope. Tliis substance, fvhieli is called by Hum¬ 
boldt Natural Flannel, w^as tbiind to consist of a filamentous tissue of con¬ 
fervas aTid nineteen species of infusoria. A somewhat similar mass was 
recently found in one of our British rivers, and its true nature was ascer¬ 
tained iu a similar manner. ■ In a letter to the editors of the ‘ Annals of 
Natural llistoiy’ for 1830, a small piece of a cuiious substance rescmldiug 
white dressed glove-lcatlicr was forwarded. It vras found in a meadow at 
Schwartzenberg. The outside resembled flue paper in texture, or more 
nearly soft-dressed glove-lcatlicr; it bad a glistening surface, and was 
smooth to the touch, and as tough in texture as ordinary unsized paper. 
The microscope unfolded its structure, and it was found to consist of a 
compact belt of confen a: bleached by the sun on tlie upper surface, and 
containing a number of siliceous infusoria. Vulgar superstition in a 
past would have, and in all probability did attach a supernalural 
character to all these productions. How many a fairy tale does science 
resolve into hard facts and ungilded expressions of truth; and the insiru- 
ment which is at present occupying our attention has contributed its share 
to the dethronement of fiction and the erection of fact. 

It has been seen what part—^how vast and important!—microscopic life 
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has performed and continues to act in reference to the solid structure of the 
globe. It may be useful to suggest a few thoughts as to its multitudinous 
presence in the waters of tlie ocean. And here, not less than in other 
instances, the microscope enables us to perceive the truth and force of the 
expressions of the poet— ^ 

‘ Sec through this air, this ocean, and this earth, 

All matter quick, and bursting into birth.' 

Before, however, wc draw attention to a few facts connected with the 
abundance of microscopic life iu the waters, it may be useful to make the 
reader acquainted with one or two members of this immense. family, the 
individuals of which outnumber the sands and the stars of heaven. The 
term infusoria, as applied to these minute forms of existence, may appear 
at iirst sight whoUy out of place, since the cxistonco of these minute crea* 
tures is as universal as the waters of the earth, and by no means confined 
simply to infusions of vegetable substances. Its origin is thus explicable. 
The presence of these microscopic ^organisms was first detected by that 
instrument in water containing vegetable matter; and for some time it was 
considered that they were peculiar to cci'taiu infusions. The name still 
remains, and is useful both as a general designation, and also as a historical 
record of the first revelation of the world of minute life in the waters. 
Tlio characters essential to this group of organized life liave been described 
to be the following:—Their bodies arc destitute of true articulated or 
jointed limbs and locomotive members; their movements are performed by 
means of peculiar processes resembling minute hairs, called from 
their resemblance to those of the eyelash. These minute processes are* 
arranged in difierent methods: in sonic they are distributed over the 
general suiTaec of the body, in some they are arranged in zones or circles 
on its upper part, and in others they are disposed in a circle around the 
mouth or aperture of the digestive organs. The arrangement of these 
cilia, and the structure of the digestive apparatus, supply the elements for 
arranging infusoria. One class is called the many-stomached or Folygasiria, 
the other the Rottfei’a, from their apparent rotatory movements when seen 
on the field of the microscope, giving to them somewhat of the appearance 
of a wheel revolving on its axis. The polygastric animalcules form a class 
which includes some of the most minute forms of animal life revealed by 
the microscope. Some, however, are* visible to unassisted sight. Their 
home is the waters; and in these, fresh and salt, they often accumulate in 
such prodigious numbers, that the mind shrinks from applying the powers 
of figures to their calcuktion. Yet these minute beings, which the rooet 
powerful microaeepe just hring.s within the narrow confines of human per¬ 
ception, live, move about, and show a wonderful degree of vital activity. 
Their movements are all effected by the assistance of the tiny cilia; and 
when it is mentioned that some of the minuter forms of polygastric animal¬ 
cules are actually less than the full stop of the present paragraph, an idea 
of tlie excessive miimtcness of the locomotive apparatus of such a crea¬ 
ture may be formed. So active are these cilia, and such bustling Uitle 
creatures are those to whom they belong, that a most animated apect-acle 
is presented to the eye in the examination of almost any drop of stagnant 
w'atcr placed on the microscope. The observed of all observers—whose 
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Rip;ht is sufficiently acute, wo should add, are the active little members of 
the group called wmodn. There is something about these minute organisms 
peculiarly attractive to the microscopic observer. Beneath his eye, in the 
tiny (Iroii of liquid which lies on the glass-plate below his object-glass, nume¬ 
rous little points are seen sailing gaily about and with the most 
air, as though life went easily enough with them; now darting mpidly across, 
now leisurely moving from one spot in this mighty sea to another. Of such 
Elurenberg has said that a selected drop of water may actually contain as 
many as there are inoii upon the surface of our great globe itself! These 
minute creatures are not destitute of colour. Some are apparelled in 
Binning green, others in pink or yellow. Perhaps one of the most 
interesting of the gi*onp is tliat originally discovered — in spite of 
the imperfection of his iiistrumcnts — by Leeuwenhoek. It was then 
thought to be a single animalcule, but it now appears tliat it consists in 
reality of a group enclosed in a little globular case. Each is a distinct indi- 
^ddual, yet each, in some mysterious w'ay, maintains an organic connection 
with its companions. This group ot monads rolls round with a peculiar 
revolving movement as it passes across the microscopic field; honce its 
name—ro?w>i. Within the outer case may be seen frequently six or eight 
small ones. These are young volvom prcparuig to come out into the world. 
This little colony, urged forward hy its ciliary processes, passes from place 
to place in the Avaters, and effects all the functions of its narrow sphere of 
life as perfectly ns if it Avere a group of beings of infinitely more impor¬ 
tance and higher organization. It is a good illustration of the fact, that 
all the works of God are perfect. Tlic smallest living object in the world 
•is in itself, and for the part it is destined to perform in nature, as perfect 
as the largest. Night and day seem both alike to these polygastric 
animalcules. No matter to the monad Avlietlier the great luininaiy of the 
earth Lights up the unwholesome waters in Avliicli its existence is carried 
on, or Avhethi*r the darkness of night overlies them. Its circling move¬ 
ments seem neA'er to be wearied, and appear to cease only Avith life itself. 

The rotifera form a class not less iutercsting, and probably better known 
thau the polygastria. The orgaiiizjition of tJicse animalcules is much 
higher than that of the polygastric. They are found, however, in similar 
sitimtions; and in almost every infusion of vegetable matter wliich has 
been allowed to decompose, the remarkable and beautiful Whcel-animalciile 
may after a time be discovered. Tliis minute creature —Rotifer vulgaris — 
excited tlie most intense curiosity on its first discoA'cry, in consequence of 
tlie suiprising appearance it presented when viewed by the microscope. 
At the anterior part of the body the learned beheld two little organs 
exactly resembling wheels, and, like them, moving apparently upon their 
axes I 'J'lie most minute investigation failed to render this phenomenon, 
which was as cxlniordinary for a living animal as for a man's head to be 
always turning round on its axis—in a word, a motion of the kind seen, 
and which any reader may see if he will get a microscope and search for 
the creature in stagnant water, was impossible in an organized being, the 
union and connection of whose parts forbid the idea., Yet the motion 
existed, and remained long a puzzle to philosophers. It is now univer¬ 
sally allowed to be an optical illusion. At the anterior part of the body 
of this animalcule, there are tw'o circular rows of cilia rather larger in 
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size than those of the polygaatria. The combined appearance of a number 
of cilia moving in a particular direction, and the alternate appearance 
and disappearance of the several processes as they move, contributes 
to impress the eye -witb the image of a -wheel in motion. ■ The object 
of this movement it is easy to sec if -we will sprinkle a little finely- 
powdered carmine upon the water in w^lilch the animalcules are con¬ 
tained. If the coloured grains are -watched, it will soon become evident 
that our rotifers are, though so minute, a very voracious set of crea¬ 
tures. The effect of the cilia is to produce such a current in the surround¬ 
ing -waters as to form a miniature whirlpool, and the grains are rapidly 
sucked into it. In this manner hundreds of unfortunate animalcules are 
drawn into the dangerous vortex, and yet more formidable digestive appa¬ 
ratus of the rotifer. Surprising though it may appear, this whccl-animal- 
cule, not the thirty-sixth part of an inch long, possesses both jaws and 
teeth I Some of them have a very powerful pair of nippers, by which they 
seize and tear to pieces their living prey; and others have an equally 
efficient crushing apparatus, which reduces to pulp the bodies of luckless 
beings of the bigness of a needle’s point, or smaller! The multiplication 
of the wheel-animalculos is extremely rapid. They are produced from 
germs. Some are viviparous, others oviparous; and twenty-four hoars is 
a sufficient period for an individual to be born, be developed, and itself 
become a parent. 

The revivification, as it lias been called, of the rotifera has long engaged 
the attention of microscopical observers. That the bodies of these animal¬ 
cules should retain the principle of life after the lapse of a considerable 
period, during which they remained to all ai)pcarance dead, appeared so 
startling, that few were disposed to believe it possible. Yet a number of 
experiments seemed to leave little doubt on the matter. Fontana, in his 
treatise on poisons, distinctly states that he succeeded in restoring to 
animation, after two liours’ immersion in water, a whccl-animaleulc which 
had lain in a dry and motionless condition for the space of two years and a 
lialf! More recently a careful and experienced observer, DoyJrc, performed 
a number of beautiful experiments with the intention of elucidating this 
phenomenon. Tie comes to the result, that under certain circumstances 
these wonderful animalcules undoubtedly may be revived after remaining 
in an apparently dead state. He states that their dry and motionless forma 
may even be exi)Osed for three or four weeks in barometric tubes in vacuo, 
so as to withdraw, one would suppose, every particle of moisture from 
them, and yet revivification will subsequently take place! It appears, in 
fact, that tlie sole condition necessary to their reawakening is the perfe(;t 
integrity of their organic structure and continuity. In Ehrenberg’s great 
work on ‘Infusoria,’ this subject is fully entered into. lie believes tliat 
notwithstanding all the means of desiccation employed, the organization- 
fluid still remains in the apparently dead animal. He contests the hypo¬ 
thesis of latent life; for death, he says, ‘ is not life in a torpid state, but the 
absence of life,’ And Humboldt evidently embraces the same opinion, for 
he says, ‘ the apparent revivification of the rotifera, and of tJie siliceous- 
shelled infusoria, is only the renewal of long-cnfbeblcd vital functions—a 
condition of vitality never entirely extbignished.’ 

Leaving the infusoria after this short special consideration of thbm, wo 
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distinctly proved in the recent antarctic voyage of Sit James Hobs. 
Humboldt’s remarks on this vast prodigality of animal life in the ocean 
are very pertinent to our subject:—‘ It is,’ he says, ‘ still undetermined 
vrhere life is most abundant: whether on the earth or in the fathomless 
depths of the ocean. Ehrenberg’s admirable work on the relative condition 
of animalcular life in the tropical ocean, and the floating and solid ice of the 
antarctic circle, has spread the sphere and horizon of organic life before 
our ey^. SOiceous-shdled polygastria, and even coadnaducm^ alive with 
their green ovaries, have been found enveloped in masses within twelve 
degrees of the pole; even as the small black glacier flea and podurcUm 
inhabit the narrow tubules of ice of the Swiss glaciers, as proved by the 
researches of Agassiz. Ehrenberg has shown, that on some microscopic 
infusorM animalcules other species live parasitically; and that in the 
gcMiondkc the extraordinary powers of division and development of bulk 
are so great that an animalcule invisible to the naked eye can in four days 
form two cubic feet of the Bilin polishing slate.’ 

That natural phenomenon — beautiful in any latitude, but gorgeous 
beyond description in the tropics—the phosphorescence of the sea, appears 
due in great part to the light-emitting powers of innumerable hosts of 
minute animals sporting on the tovc. Coleridge well describes this phe¬ 
nomenon in his *' Ancient Mariner:’ 

* Beyond the Hhudow of tljo ship 
I watched the water-siiakcs : 

They iiKwetl hi tracks of sliining white, 

And when llioy reared, the eliiali light 
Ftill oil’ in lioafy fiakfs. 

Within tlie sliadow of the sisip 
I watfthi'd tln-ir rich attire : 

Blue, glossy-gri'on, and volvet-hlack. 

They coilrd and swam ; and cvciy track 
Was a dash of golden drc.' 

‘Indelible,’ says the List-quoted world-renowned traveller, ‘is the impres¬ 
sion left on my mind by those culm tropical nights of the Pacilic, where the 
constellation of Argo in its zenith, and the setting Southern Cross, pour their 
mild planetary light thi'ough the ethereal azure of the sky, while dolphins 
mark tlic foaming waves with tliclr liiminoua furrows.’ Tliere has been 
much discussion as to the cause of tliis phenomenon; but the microscopist 
and the chemist seem to liave settled it between them by a sort of com¬ 
promise. For it now becomes apparent tliat it is due both—as the chemist 
afKrma—to the decomposition of organic matter (Schtinbein says, by the 
agency of ozone), and also to that power of emitting light which is the pecu¬ 
liar attribute of many marine creatures, and particularly, as the microscoxn'st 
has discovered, of an innumerable host of tiny medusae, and the ever-present 
iufuBoriA. Ehrenberg adopted an ingenious method of procuring a collec¬ 
tion of luminous infusoria. He passed a large quantity of fresh sea-water 
through a filter, and by collecting what was left upon it ho soon accumu¬ 
lated a vast number of these liglit-emitting creatures. The appearance of 
these minute torch-bearers of the seas, beheld on the darkened field of the 
microscope, is highly interesting. A minute drop of an acid will irritate 
them, and cause tlie development of a mimic flash instantly. •*When,’ 
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water, at least two and a-half miles long. Sailors g^vc the phenomenon the 
name of * sea sawdust.’ 

MM. E. Dupont and Montagne have given a curious account in 
the Comptes Rendues of the redness of the Red Sea, and its cause. ^ I 
entered tlie Red Sea,’ says one of these gentlemen, ‘by the straits ofllabel- 
mandel on the 8th of July 1843, on board the Arabian steamer. On the 
15th tlio burning sun of Arabia suddenly awoke me with its brilliancy uii' 
announced by dawn. I was leaning mechanically out of the poop windows, 
to catch a little of the fresh air of night before the sun had devoured it, 
when imagine my surprise to hnd the sea stained red as far as the eye could 
reach behind the vesscll If I was to attempt to describe this phenomenon, 
I w^ould say that the surface of the ocean was entirely covered with a close 
thin layer of fine matter, the colour of brick-dust, but slightly orange. 
Mahogany sawdust would produce such an appearance. When put into a 
white glass bottle, it became in the course of a day deep violet, while the 
water itself liad become a beautiful rose colour. This appearance extended 
from Cosseir, off which we wore at daybreak on tlio 16th of May, to Tor, a 
little Arabian village, which we made about noon the next day, when it dis* 
appeared, and the sea became blue as before. During this time we must 
have passed through about 256 miles of the red plant.’ 

XiCaving the domains of the waters, and the regions of the earth, let us 
direct a few thoughts toward a subject at present ill understood, but at the 
same time highly interesting—*life in the air. It is to be remarked, hoAv- 
ever, at the outset, that it is inconceivable that any species of either vege¬ 
tables or animals should constantly live in the air. While the earth is 
the great dwelling-place, and the sea the broad home of an innumerable 
multitude of those minute organisms to which wc have directed atten¬ 
tion, the air is merely a temporary residence to any of them. Ko animal 
or plant with which avc are acquainted, however minute, can ever cany on 
the functions of life in the air. Vegetable and animal existence, in its 
minutest forms, has exclusively a relation of the earth or to the waters as 
the scenes in which the development and propagation of sucli life is to have 
its place. When, therefore, we speak of life in the air, wo desire simply 
to express the fact—and a woridcrtiil fact it is—that the atmosphere is at 
all times charged with minute and invisible particles of organic existence, 
which, upon falling on the earth, or into the waters, spring at once into 
activity. Regarding the manner in which such minute organisms are re¬ 
ceived by the atmosphere, there prevails some difference of opinion and 
much obscurity. A number of circumstances are, however, on record, 
which show that the force with which bodies are lifted into the air Is 
abundantly more than adequate to account for the elevation of such light 
particles as the germs of a microscopic plant or animal. The records of 
meteorology teem with instances of the transporting powers of aeml 
currents, which render the matter positively certain. Thus wc are told 
that even fish and similar substances have been carried up into, and 
then precipitated from, the atmosphere. On the 9th of March 18W, in 
the isle of Ula in Argyleshirc, after a heavy rain, numbers of small 
herrings were found scattered over the fields: they were perfectl^y fresh, 
and some not quite dead* In a town in France, some distance from Fans, 
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a ■violent storm took place, and when the' morning of the day foUowing^ 
broke, the streets were found strewed with fisli of various sizes: the 
mystery was soon solved, for it was discovered that a fishpond in the 
vicinity liad been blown dry, and only the larger fish left behind. Dust, 
ashes, frogs, and other such bodies, have also been lifted into and dropped 
from the atmosphere at different times and in different places. What 
marvel, then, if the thin and delicate structures which form the life- 
beginnings of an animalcule or a fungus should be for ever found floating 
around us, present under all circumstances, and ready, wherever oppor¬ 
tunity offers, to drop and be developed into their highest activity? 

Wc are too apt to regard the atmosphere as consisting only of air,, 
forgetful of the innumerable organic particles—some living, or ready to 
live, and some dead—^whieh float ii» the folds of its all-enveloping mantle. 
Uumboldt's remarks regarding microscopic life in the air deserve extrac¬ 
tion :—* Whccl-animalculcs, and a host of microscopic insects, are liil;ed 
by the winds from the evaporating waters below. Motionless, and to all 
appearance dead, they float upon tlie breeze, until the dew bears them 
back to tho nourishing earth, and bursting the tissue wliich encloses their 
tranRj)arent rotating bodies, histils now life and motion into all their organs. 
The yellow meteoric sand or mist [du^t nebidm) often observed to fall in 
Mic Atlantic, and not unfrequontly borne in an easterly direction as far as 
Kortbem Africa, Italy, and Central Europe, consist, according to Elireii- 
berg’s brilliant discovery, of agglomerations of siliceous-shclled microscopic 
organisms. Many of these float, perhaps for j^oars, in the highest strata of 
the atmosphere, until they arc carried down by the Ijtesian winds, or by 
descending currents of air, in the full capacity of life, and actually engaged 
in organic increase by spontaneous self-division. Together with these 
developed creatures, the atmosphere contains countless germs of future 
formations: eggs of insects and seeds of plants, which, by means of hairy or 
feathery crowns, are borne forward on their long autumnal journey. Even 
tho vivifying pollen scjittered abroad by the blossoms is carried by winds 
and winged insects over sea and land to the distant and solitary plant. 
Thus wheresoever the naturalist turns his eye, life, or the germ of life, lies 
spread before him.’ "What an instructive lesson as to the universal pre- 
Bcnce of these minute invisible germs quick with life, and awaiting the 
combination of only a few simple cuxiumBtances to display their vital 
energies, is afibrded us by simply exposing to the air a drop or two of 
water containing a very small proportion of organic matter in solution! 
It is one of the most wonderful si)ectaclcs in the world to behold, after 
a little lapse of time, the peopling up of tliis drop of fluid with living 
beings not to be seen in it before. 

We shall content ourselves with a short re^dew of a few of the more 
remarkable phenomena wdiich reveal to us the fact, that the realms of air 
are peopled with genns and seeds of animal and vegetable life, which float 
upon every breeze, are wafted up and down the heavens, round and about 
the earth. Tlic history of the extraordinary tribe of fungi supplies many 
singular instances of tlie presence in the air of innumerable particles ready 
to burst into life immediately upon their alightuig on a suitable matrix. 
Nothing^ in fact, is more wonderful than the apparent omnipresence of 
fanguH-g^^rms in the air. A morsel of ripe fruit, a little water spilt on 
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bat they contain, besides continental infasoria, several marine orgai^ms, 
'which arc met with only in seas, and never in fresh water. 

The phenomenon of coloured snow has long been familiarly known 
to those acqnainted with popular science; and perhaps it may surprise 
some who have been accustomed to look upon the cause of its colour 
as of vegetable nature, to find it here noticed under the head of animal 
life in the air. It will be found, however, that both views—the vege¬ 
table and animal—of the colouring matter of red and green snow—are 
right when combined. Sir John Itoss collected red snow upon a range 
o{ arctic hills rising about 800 feet above the level of the sea, and 
Sir W. E. Parry found the same phenomenon when investigating these 
regions in 1827. He had previously observed that the impressions of the 
loaded sledges were of that colour, but now he noticed that the footstep^ 
^f the party produced the same effect. Wherever heavy pressure was 
made upon the snow, the blood-like stain api»carcd, and every impression 
of their feet was tinged with crimson. Sometimes the colour was paler, 
approaching to a salmon hue. In March 1808 rose-coloured snow fell in 
the ^^^d Carinthia; and over Caniia, Cadore, IJelluno, and Feltri, to 

f' - ixi i.fji of nearly six feet. fJrccn snow has also occasionally been seen. 

’ observed by Martins in Spitzbergen under the following circura- 
lans is:—The surfece of the snow was natural, but tlie impressions of 
their footsteps displayed a coloured appearance, and a little depth below 
this the snow seemed as if it had been watered with a green decoction. 
^Micn this snow was melted, the water was slightly tinged. The minute 
organization which all allow to be the cause of this phenomenon, must be 
prescut in such cases in inconceivable numbers. Upwards of two millions 
and a lialf of these bodies arc required to cover a surface not exceeding a 
^ equare inch! Tlic colouring matter ]>as been by some considered to be a 
microscopic member of the vegetable family—the Algoe, and has been 
called accordingly Proioc/iccus ntralis. On evaporation of the snow upon 
a piece of white paper, the colouring matter was left in minute granules; 
and on these being examined ))y a microscope, it was considered that 
distinct evidence of its vegetable nature was afforded. But the appli¬ 
cation of the same means of investigation has produced different results 
in other hands. In some red snow collected by Shuttloworth, above 
the line of perpetual congelation, he detected vast numbers of micro- 
8(!opic animals of exceeding minuteness and surprising agility. Several 
obscTvers of the highest authority maintain that the supposed vegetable 
granules arc in reality the o^'a of a rosc-culourcd rotiferous animalcule. 
It lias been suggested by Maitiiis, that in all probability the truth lies 
midway; and ho conceives the colour to be due to the presence of innu- 
merablo vegetable cells enclosing fluid in which multitudes of infusoria 
Had a nidus and support. The fact tliafc the phenomenon, whatever its 
canse, reveals to us—namely, the existence of minute life in the highest 
regions of the air, and under cii-cumstances where we should naturally 
suppose life and organization alike impossible—^is of the highest interest. 

Occasionally the indications of minute animal life in the air have assumed 
a more alarming character. The student of history must be familiar with 
the fact, that cveny now and then down the annals of time chroniclers have 
noted the appearance of blood-spots, or gignaculaf as they have been super- 
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Rtitiously called. One of the most graphic accounts of a phenomenon of thia 
kind is contained in Dr Merle D’Aubign^’s recently-published work on tlic 
Iteformation. * A widow cliancing to be alone before her house in the villago. 
of Castelen Schloss, suddenly beheld a frightful spectacle—blood springing 
from the earth all around her! She rushed in alann into the cottage—but 
oh horrible I blood is flowing everywhere—from the wainscot and from 
the stones! It falls in a stream from a basin on the shelf, and even the 
child's cradle overflows with it. The woman imagines tliat the invisible 
luitid of an assassin has been at work, and rushes in distraction out of 
doors crying murder! murder I The villagers and the monks of a neigh¬ 
bouring convent assemble at the noise. They succeed in partly eifacing 
the bloody stains; but a little later in the day, the other inhabitants of 
the house sitting down in terror to cat their evening mcid luider tl c pro¬ 
jecting e^ves, suddenly discover blood bubbling up in a pond, blood flowing 
from the loft, blood covering all the walls of tho house! Blood, blood— 
every wlicre blood I The bailifi' of Scheukenberg and the pastor of Dal- 
lieim arrive, inquire into the matter, and immediately report it to the 
lords of Berne and to Zuingle!’ It is very evident that there is much in 
this account which is overdi'awn. It is plain, for example, that the 
up of blood in the pond, and its flowing over the basin and cradle,: . i 
figures of speech. Such never actually took place. A blood-likc .q?pcai‘ 
aiice was seen on and within the basin, and in tlic pond, and on the ground :: 
but that was all. Evidently considerable alarm Avas excited; and fear, 
with dilated vision, saw more tlian nature preseiiicd. The cause of these 
blood-like spots has been generally misidered to be found in the abuiulani 
and excessive development, under peculiarly favourable circuinstaiiccs, of 
a little monad {Monas 2 )rodi(/i 08 a). It is always an unsatisfactory coui'sc 
to set down as false certain Avonderful plioiiomcna reported by history ; 
and the microscope, among othej instruments of science, comes acceptably 
to om* aid. It admits the phenomenon, and explains the circumstances 
luider which it is naturally conceivable it might luivc Uikcn place. 

Belinquishing the further consideration of these mysterious microscopic 
animal and vegetable worlds, it becomes us to inquire for Avhat end they 
appear to have been created. Eor Avliat avjsc purpose has lie who makes 
naught in vain peopled the waters, the earth, and the air with liosts innu¬ 
merable of invisible animals and plants? It is to he confessed we are 
really ignorant. The conception, that they have relation to the minute 
organic particles of nuitter Avhich abound in these kingdoms of nature— 
that they feed upon, and thus remove these eflete atoms, preparing them 
for again entering into the round of animal or vegetable vitalities — 
deserves consideration, and may be accepted for want of a better luid more 
perfect understanding of the true and proper functions of microscopic 
Ufe. Professor Owen well expresses this idea in his lectures on tJie 
invertebrata. ‘Consider,’ he observes with reference to the infusorial 
animalcules, ' their incredible numbers, their universal distrilmtiozi, their 
insatiable voracity, and that it is the particles of decaying vegetable and 
animal bodies which they are appointed to devour and assinillatc. Surely 
we must in some degree be indebted to these ever-activc, invisible acavea- 
gers for the salubrity of our atmosphere. Nor is this all: tliey perfonn 
a still more important office in preventing the gradual dhninutton of tlie 
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present amount of organized matter upon the earth; for ^vlicn tills matter 
is dissolved, or suspended in water, in that state of couimiuutiou and decay 
which iininediately precedes its iinal decomposition into the elementary 
gases, and its consequent return from the orgauic to the inorganic world, 
these ■wakeful members of natureV invisible police are everywhere ready 
to arrest the fugitive organized particles, and turn them back into the 
ascending stream of aiiimal life, ilaviug converted the dead and decom¬ 
posing particles into tlieir own living tissues, they themselves become the 
food of the larger infusoria, and of numerous other animals; and tlms a 
pabulum, fit fur the nourislimeut of tlu; highest organized beings, is brought 
, backty a short route iroiu the extremity of the realms of organized matter. 
Thcs^iuvlsible animalcules may be (compared in the great organic world 
to the capillaries In tlie mierucosiii of the animal body, receiving 

organic'matter in its state of minutest subdivision, and when in full career 
to escape from the organic system, and turning it back by a new route 
towards the central and liigliest point of that system.’ Dr Young wrote, 
‘ How populous, how vital is tlie grave!’ I'hc microscope tells us how 
populous and vital is the entire earth—Iiow life rises into the lofty regious 
\.of t)» and descends into the bowels of th(j eartli, and into those pro- 
abysses of the oeciiii wlicre no cyti but that of Him wlio formed 
those woiHlerful organisms can behold them lu their fullihneut of the 
functions of their exist ence. 


l^eforo dniwing our sketcli of the microscope and its marvels to a close, 
it may furnish a practical illustration of the value of this instmnent for 
the j>urpose8 of science, and indeed for those of commerce, if we supply a 
few notes relative to its appiii;ation in these ways. A remarkable evidence 
of its ai)])li(:ability to the purposes of geological research, and an interest¬ 
ing illustration of the connectedness of m^iTative which an acute itaturalist 
can form ouf of llut most slender inaterials, is supplied to us in the cele- 
l>ratcd discovery by Hrofes.sor Owen of the phyllophagous or leaf-eating 
giants of the Soutli Amorjcan J’orests, wlio could uproot and haul down the 
loftiest members of a tropical fonist, and at their ease strip them of their 
foliage—from tlie fragmei»t of a tooth! An interesting and populiudy intel- 
ligildc account of this remarkable discovery, and of t lie method of its accom¬ 
plishment, has been given by Dr Carpenter, the substance of which well 
admits of requoduction in these pages. It is necessary to state that the 
manner in which the microscope led to this diseoveiy was as follows:— 
When a liuman tooth is cut peiqiendieularly downwards, and examined, tho 
following structures arc disedosed: the great mass of tlie tooth consists of a 
hard, bony substance resembling ivory, and called dentin. External to 
this is a layer of much harder material, forming what is termed the 
enamel. The dentin is characterised, on microscopic examination, by tli^ 
passing of a series of tubes through its structure. Now, the arrangement 
of the structure of the teeth of different animals is by no means the same; 
and this difference in tho arrangement of its structure constithtes, therefore, 
an important means of discovering to what group of animals any particular 
tooth may happen to belong. Seeing that such arrangement is always 
constant for the scune group, we become enabled, on using the microscope, to 
determine* with some precision to whicli group the animal from which the 
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specimen of dentin was taken'originally belonged. Thus a fragment of a 
tooth, examined by this beautiful apparatus, conveys to us the most satisfac¬ 
tory knowledge as to the character of its possessor, even though we Should 
be in possession of no other part of its body than a fragment of its 
tooth, which might not exceed the twelfth of an incli in size! The teeth 
of the megatheria—that great extinct race of sloths, transcending in size 
the modem sloths as much as an elephant a pig—liave their peculiar 
type. The tooth is continually growing from a pulp at the base, bo as to 
repair the waste of material caused by its constant employment. Its 
structure, on examination Avith the microscope, was discovered to bo pre¬ 
cisely analogous to that of the sloths of the present day. The tooth was 
not calculated to grind doAvu very hard substances, and the present race of 
sloths are well known to live upon the soft shoots and leaves of trees. 

Let us now trace this ingenious process of scientific induction, 
and SCO what had been established. The fossil tooth, on examination 
by the microscope, j)roved that its possessor belonged to the family of 
sloths. Jlut its enormous size, in comparison Avith the teeth of recent 
sloths, also proved that the cn^aturc must Iiavc been vastly superior to the 
present sloths in size and strength. The tooth was a vegetable-crushing 
soit of tooth, not hard enough to gi'ind down roots, but very suitiblc to 
crush leaves and sappy shoots; consequently, as modem sloths live upon 
sucli a pabulum, so must also this ancient monster despite his iminenBe 
size. But now arose a noAV dilUculty. Uoav Avas this enormous brute to 
climb trees in order to get at tlicir tender slioots and leaves ? Wliat tree 
could support BO great a weight ? lieasoning upon these facts, and upon 
the liabits of the animal, lh*ofcssor Owen was led to work out a most 
curious train of investigation, Avliicli led to tlic most complete history of 
the habits of any fossil animal diflering so Avidely from tlie animals of tlie 
present time that had been ever given to the Avorld, from the material 
supplied to the anatomist. By its enormous digging-foicfcet (for there 
Avas no question that they Avere organized for digging) it burrowed doAvn 
and excavated bcncatli the roots of trees, anil then rearing itself up upon 
its hind-legs and tail, as upon a tripod, it puslied against the tree, swaying 
backwards and forwards until tlie tree fell • then it browsed upon the leaves 
and young shoots, until it had completely stripped tliem. 

The most curious part of the tale has yet to be told. Professor Owen 
was explaining to Dr Buekland, avIio advocated the theory that the mega¬ 
therium fed upon roots, his views upon llio subject, Avlien the latter 
remarked that if the new account of its habits were correct, then very pro¬ 
bably the animals AvouJd be killed by the fall of the trees. Professor Owen 
replied that their gigantic strength might possibly push the tree down in 
a direction fiom them, and that they would have sullicient instinct to get 
out of the way. Singularly enough, the very next specimen tliat was 
brought home from South America, and now deposited in tlie museum of 
‘ the Hoyal College of Surgeons, showed a va^y large fracture in the shill of 
the animal —a fracture of such a kind as to prove that it had taken place 
during the life of the animal, and had reunited again. The fracture was 
one the animal must have received from such an accident as a tree felling 
upon its head: but being provided with a very thick skull, of "which tlie 

brain only formed a small portion, it escaped vital perliaps lay 
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traditionally given to a Danish pirate, existed for nino hundred years on a 
door of a church in Essex. In 1848 the microscope revealed the fiiot, that 
it was in all probahility taken from the back of the Dane, and tliat ho too 
was probably a light-haired individual. A more singuhir application of 
this instrument tlian that in question can scarcely bo imagined. Besides 
showing its great scientific value in bringing to light otherwise hidden 
truths, these specimens establish the wonderful power of skin and hair to 
withstand for centuries atmospheric influences, and serve to point out tliat, 
next to the bones, they are tlic most durable parts of the human frame. 

It might be thought that the science of chemistry was in itself complete, 
and needed no extraneous assistance; that the tests with which it has fur¬ 
nished itself are sufllcient for all the purposes of scientific inquiry. And 
there can be little doubt that such is the case by any who have made them- 
. selves familiar with the progress of this splendid system of knowledge of 
late years. Yet while this is admitted, the microscope promises to fur¬ 
nish the chemical philosoplier with a test-apparatus not inferior in the 
instances in which it is applicable to any with which he is acquainted. Wo 
can state from experience, that the (‘orrobonitive testimony funiished by 
this instrument in chemical investigation is of the highest value. ]jet us 
take a simple instance. Some years since a continental professor of medical 
jurisprudence discovered the remarkable fact, tliat by certain inaiiipnlatiou 
small strips of copper ribl)on miglit be imtde to sujjply a most delicate 
test for the preaciice of the acrid and virulent poison arsenious acid—in 
common language, arsenic. The, (dieinist whose aid was called in in a case 
of suspected poisoning, had simply to take some of the poisoned food or 
contents of the alimentary canal, apply his strips of copper ribbon, after¬ 
wards collect the latter and dry them, and he uould be able in the course of 
a few minutes to ascertain the guilt or innocence of the suspected party, 
and in the following singular hut simple waythe strips of copper were 
put into a clean glass-tube, the flame of a spirit-lamp was applied to the 
bottom of tlie tube, and in a few niiiiutes the arsenic, if any were present, 
crystallised in a brilliant zone around the ui)per end of the tube. Now, 
arsenious acid fonns very beautiful crystals of an octoliodral figure. The 
application of a microscope to this zone finished the proof—the octohe- 
dral figure became spleudidly conspicuous—the evidence was complete.* 
We have repeated tlicse experiments many times, and the evidence thus 
afforded by the microscope has always appeared to us one of the most 
satisfactory of any in tlie whole range of chemical investigation. 

Dr John Davy, in a paper written in 1840, and published in the ^ Edin¬ 
burgh New Philosophical Journal’ and other periodicals, says tliat in his 
belief the time is not far distant when the pliilosophical chemist will require 
the microscope as much as, and eveu more frequently than, the balance, and 
that the one will be considered as essential to a laboratory of research as tho 
other; and to the inquiring traveller, limited as to apparatus, more useful 
than any other single implement that can be mentioned hitherto attainable. 
Pai-ticularly in aflbrding preliminary information as to the nature of the 
subject under iuvi>stigation, tliis instrument will prove of the liighcst value. 
All instance of its application in tliis way is given by the same author. It 
is a disputed point whether those peculiar, and in many respects singular 
birds, the humming-birds, feed on insects or the sweet juice of flowers— 
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some natnnillsts maintaining that they live exclusively on the one, others 
that they live exclusively on the other, liy repeated observatioir—^first 
microscopical, afterwards chemical—^made on the contents of their minute 
stomachs, Dr Davy ascertained that insects arc their solid food, and that 
the sweet juice of the nectary of the flowers is the ordinary drink of these 
hii-ds. The tongue of the humming-bird, projectile and bifid, is peculiarly 
fitted for taking insects; and when moist with a honied viscid lure its 
power is even increased. In every stomach of this bird tliat Dr Davy 
examined, ho detected with the microscope ports of insects, and sometimes 
entire and living ones. 

It appears tliat M. Orfila, the renowned toxicologist, was one of the first 
to apply the microscope to the elucidation of questions connected with 
medied jurisprudence. A very curious evidence of its importance in those 
investigations in which tlio science of medicine has to be united with the 
study of the law occurred in France in 1837. A murder had been com¬ 
mitted under peculiar circumstances, and the cor|)sc was found covered 
with blood, and wounded in several places. The murderer was wholly 
unknown. Suspicion at length fell upon an individual, w'liose house was 
immediately searched for evidences of the deed. But nothing was found 
calculated to implicate this person beyond a hatchet, on which were some 
stains and a few hairs. It was thouglit tliat a clue w^as now obtained to 
the discovery of the murderer, and the hatchet was submitted to micro¬ 
scopical investigation. M. Ollivier undertook the task, and in a short 
time he confidently declared, tliat so far as this evidence against the indivi¬ 
dual went, it was ftitilc. The hairs proved, on examination, to belong to an 
animal, and not to man. The events of the trial fully confirmed this, and 
the evidence fell to the gi'ound. At another period, it may be easily 
imagined how poor would ha\e been tlio suspected person’s chance of 
escape, against whom t*ircuinstantial evidence of such a nature could be 
brouglit i To the microscope, it is scarcely too much to say, this person 
was indebted not only for the declaration of his innocence, but for the pre- 
horvation of his life. From a difference which physiologists well know to 
exist between the blood globules of animals and those of man, it would bo 
possible by the assistance of the microscope to ascertain wliethcr the blood 
•oil a dagger were human or animal, and thus to establish the fact whether 
or not it liad been innocently or guiltily employed. 

Some years ago it was publicly aunounced in Paris, that the milk-dealers 
in that city wore adopting a wholesale system of adulterating milk, and one 
on an entirely new principle. It was stated that these ingenious artists— 
for so tliey must be called—first removed the cream of the milk, and tlien, 
in order to restore the richness of the fluid, added a certain qujuitity of tlie 
brain of the calf or sheep. This was aftenvards denied by the paper that 
at first announced it, but failed to quiet a gi'cat portion of the i^opulation 
of Paris, who were thrown into great excitement about it, as the use of 
milk is almost universal among all classes. It became, therefore, of ex¬ 
treme importance to discover whether this adulteration actually took 
place. M. de Chaubry, in a memoir read before the Royal Academy 
of Medicine, asserted that by means of the microscope this adulteration, 
when present, could be ceiiainiy detected. When the brainy matter of the 
i^icep or half is added either directly to the milk, or in emulsion with water 
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in the proportion of 5 per cent., the physical properties of the milk—its 
odour, savour, colour, and density are not so notably altered as to allow 
the adulteration to be at once perceived. But on microscopic examination 
the foreign matter was immediately detected. On employing a power of 
from 300 to 500 diameters, fragments of tubes known to form part of the 
cerebral substance were seen by the side of the ordinary milk globules. 
MM. Soubeiran and Henry continned these results; and it is to be hoped 
that the inhabitants of Paris reaped the benefit of the microscopical dis¬ 
covery. It may he interesting to a portion of our readers, to be informed 
tliat the instrument has been applied to milk for other purposes, M. 
Duvergic has written an interesting paper in tlie ‘ Bulletin de I’Academie 
Royale de Medicine de Paris’ on the microscopical examination of milk— 
with a view to the selection of nurses. His report has shown that there is 
great variety in the nutritient properties of the milk of different nurses, 
and points to an easy and simple method of ascertaining which is the best. 
The microscope has thus been called in as a mother’s aid for her infant, and 
it has been determined by its means which of a number of candidates for 
the office of nurse should be selected. This is a discovery of great and 
practical importance, and one of which English medical men would do well 
to avail themselves in special cases. 

The merchant is beginning also to appreciate the wonderful powers of 
discrimination furnished to him by this instrument. There can be no 
question that a most extensive system of adulteration is in practice in- 
forcign countries, exporting their products for consumption in our own. 
Our tea is adulterated; our sugar is likewise largely adulterated; and 
as to drugs, it is a matter of extreme difficulty to procure really pure, 
unsophisticated articles. It may be important also to the agriculturist, 
to inform him that the new manure, guano, is almost constantly adulte¬ 
rated ; and that of this fact, as to many of the others, the microscope may 
be made instriunental in the detection. Mr E, J. Quekett has recently 
sliown that it is perfectly jiossiblc to distinguish the Tchahoe guano from 
tlj(! Penivian, while adiiltorations may with facility bo almost immediately 
detected in it. I'he microscope has also been successfully employed in 
determining the composition of various fabrics. Tims armed, the purchaser 
can detennine whether what he buys for linen-cloth is really made of 
flaxen fibre, or of a mixtm*e of cotton and flax. In short, wc are only at 
the commencement of a scries of applications of this valuable instrument, 
which will in a short lime become necessary to many who at present dis¬ 
regard its assistance. Medical men liave long perceived its value; and it 
may truly be said, that to members of this profession we arc indebted 
for many of our most valuable microscopic researches. ‘ In conclusion,’ 
obseiwcs Dr Davy in the paper before quoted, * this, it appears to me, may 
justly be said in commendation of the microscope 'in all its applications, 
tluit its tendency is equally to facilitate and increase the accuracy of 
observation, a7id hence to remove vagueness and give precision of views, 
and at the same time to add wonderfully to the interest of inquiry and to 
extend its sphere—in this respect having an influence in relation to subjects 
for chemical (and it may be added, for scientific) research resembling that of 
the most powerful telescopes in relation to the objects of astronomical 
research, loth conducing, the one hardly less titan the other, by’the phe- 




PRE-COLUMBIAN DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 


U PWARDS of two hundred years the glorious epithet of World-Dis^ 
coverer had been attached to the name of Christopher Colutnbufl, 
))efore it was known tliat the eye of any inhabitant of the old world had 
prior to iiis gazed upon any part of the wide regions which liis genius laid 
open to its enterprise.* It was at the commencement of the eighteenth 
century that Thorfams, a learned Norwegian antiquary, while fijparching 
Miose inestimable treasuiies of ancient lure, the IccLindic Sagas, in quest 
of materials for tlic history of Orecnland, came u]ion proofs not only of 
the early colonisation of tln?» northernmost point of the liabitablo globe by 
the Seandinavians, but also of the discovery of the American continent by 
ihcse adventurous colonists in the tenth century. Thorfaeus made the 
nitevesting fact known in a Latin treatise, which did not fail to awaken the 
attention of Scandinavian antiquaries and historians, several of whom have 
treated of the subject iu the scientific journals of their respective countries, 
or in larger historical works; but only very few copies of Thorfams’s 
essay (wlncli Las now become a literary rarity even in the north) ever 
passed the limits of Scandinavia; and as the literature of that region 
has hitherto in a gi'cat measure bec^n a dead letter to the rest of the 
world, the pre-Columbian discovery of America by the Northmen remained, 
until a very recent date, an UIlkuo^vn fact to tlic general public of Em’Ope 
and America. Twelve years ago, Professor Raflii, a distinguished Danish 
antiquary, desiring to make the subject more generally known, and being 
aided by the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, published a volume 
enibracing every portion of ancient Icehvndie literature bearing upon the 
discovery, together with Danish and Latin tnmslations, witli fac-dmilea of 
several of the manuscript Sagas, and with charts and maps, and delineations 
of American antiquities believed to be connected with the presence of the 
Noitluncn in the countries where they were found. The character and 
costliness of this volume were, however, such as to prevent its having a 
wide circulation; and though two British authors have since its publication 

* Tlie diecoveiy of unknown coantrics to the south and west of Greenland and 
Ireland by tlic ancient Scandinavians, is indeed mentioned by Adam of Bremen and 
Ordcric Vital, who both aTotc in the eleventh oentury; axid claims of the same kind 
iiiive also been advanced by the Italians of the midtUc ages; but such isolated facts 
mcntionpd by old chroniclers carry very little weight'witli them when, not sub¬ 
stantiated liy concurrent evidences* * 
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selves in a groat measure to the peaceful vocations of pastoral Hfo, the* 
love^/.o£ Scaldio lore, always a leading clutracterLslic of their race, waa 
still more decidedly developed among the Northmen of Iceland; and the 
^^aure of listening to the poetical tniditions of the exploits of their fore- 
fiithers, in some degree compensated them for the less active life to which 
they were condemned. As time passed on, the more recent events in the 
mother countries became of secondary importance to them; but the past 
history of those countries was also theirs, and among them were the 
descendants of men wliose glorious exploits formed the theme of many 
a Scandinavian Scald. These descendants, proud of their ancestry, were 
particularly anxious to keep up tlie remembrance of the past, and to 
transmit it unimpaired to their posterity; and thus every family of note 
in Iceland came to have its o^'m history, or Saga, growing in extent as 
generation succeeded generation. Within the republic itself, the old 
passions of the Northmen were not at rest: the same love of adventure, 
the same impatience of opposition, tlio same impetuosity, the same thirst 
for revenge, which characterised them in their original countries, fol¬ 
lowed them to their more northern abode; and the Viking expeditions, 
the party feuds, the family broils and bloody deeds of vengeance, which 
BO frequently formed the theme of the Scandinavian Scalds, i^ere not 
wanting in Iceland, and furnished al)undant materials to the Saga-teller, 
whose prosaic narratives in a great measure fiu])crsedcd the rhythmical com¬ 
positions of tlic Scalds. TJie lively interest iji cverj'thirig tliat concerned 
the community to which they bclotigcd, made them listen as eagerly to 
narrati/es of passing events as to the mythic feats of the past; and there 
were therefore always persons ready to collect information relative to affairs 
of public importance, or to the loading personages of the country, whose 
histories thus became part of the traditionaiy lore of the people. The 
warm welcome which a good Saga-teller was sure to receive wherever he 
presented himself, caused the art of narrating to attain a high degreie of 
development among the Icelanders; and the men who,distinguished them¬ 
selves in this profession were ns Jiighly liononrcd as the performers of 
the most lieroic deeds. Tlie love of the people for information grew with 
the food.it fed upon. When strangers arrived in the island, or natives 
returned from abroad, the inhabitants flocked around them, to hear accounts 
of their personal adventures, or of tlie progress of events in other countries; 
and no severer reproach could be addressed, to a traveller, than that * no 
one was the wiser for his adventures.’ How great was tlio love of the 
Icelanders in those days for information of this kind we learn from an 
amusing incident related in one of the Sagas. A bishop of the island 
returned in the year 1135 from a voyage to Germany and Norway on 
the day the people were assembled on the Thing; a great quarrel 
had arisen because different opinions prevailed, and the one party would 
not yield to the other. When the quarrel was at its height, tidings 
were brought of the arrival of tlie bisliop. This at once put an end to 
the angry discussion.* The assembly forthwith dispersed, and hastened 

* It ia enrinus to obacn^e bow alike Imman nature is in all Ages and all clSnaes. 
A Deiuofithm^ of Iceland might on this occasion have addreased the same re- 
proHches to liis oountr\Tnen which tlie Demosthenes of Athens thundered in the 
ears of the AtheniaiiB. 
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to meet the prelate, irlu> was obliged to ascend the eminence on wlu<^ 
the church vras built, imd give a full account of what liad taken plaee in 
Norway during his stay tliere. 

A Saga narrated by a trustworthy and respected man passed trm 
mouth to mouth; and if the same series of events formed the theme of 
different narratives, that* one was in particular committed to memory 
whose iirst narrator bore the best character, or the style of which was best 
suited to impress it on the memory. The several narratives were col¬ 
lected, and their trustworthiness weighed, and they were either extended 
or corrected in accordance with the testimony of respected conterapo- 
rarics, or others likely to be well informed. Thus the verbal traditions 
of the country came in course of time to form connected and uniform 
historical narratives, which were committed to writing in the begiiming 
of the twelfth century—about one hundred years after the establishment of 
the Christian religion in Iceland, and two hundred and forty years after 
the first colonisation of the island, and when the Icelanders had become 
familiar with the art of writing in the Latin cliaracter. Thenceforward 
the history of the country was no longer intrusted to the memory only 
of its inhabitants, but was faithfully recorded in written annals. 

Such is the oidgin of the Sagas and songs on which so great a part of 
ancient Scandinavian history is founded; and also of those which contain 
the history of the dLscoveiy of America by the Northmen, and with wliich 
wo arc here more particularly concerned. 


The principal information relative to the voyages of the Northmen to 
Winelaiid—as they denominated the country supposed to have been 
' America—is derived from two sources: the one being an account of dis¬ 
coveries made by Eric Ibiuda, or lied, episodically introduced into the 
version of lung Olaf IVyggveson'B Saga, eoiitaiiicd in a collection of manu¬ 
script Sagas found in the year IGSO in the island of Flato, in Breidafiord in 
Iceland, and thence called tlic ‘ Flatii Annals; * the other being. a Saga 
called ICarlsefnc’s Saga, after the personage whose history is the theme of 
the narrative, and which also forms part of the * Flatii Annals.* The 
accounts of the adventures of I>ic Bed and his sons and daughter, as 
given in these annals, though evidently extracted from a more extensive 
history, and interpolated in a disjointed form in another Saga, nevertheless 
form a consecutive narrative, to which Professor Itadh has given the name 
of Eric Bed’s Saga, which we will adopt when alluding to it. 

Eric Bed w'as the son of a Norwegian who had Hod from Norway on 
account of lawless deeds committed there, and had settled in Iceland. 
Eric followed his father’s example, and was outlawed in Iceland, as his 
father had been in Norw'ay. Being obliged to leave the land of liis adt)p- 
tion, he proceeded to seek for a country which, tradition said, had been 
seen by a man named Gnubioni, once * when he was driven westward out 
into the ocean.' Eric discovered the land, and gave it the name of Green¬ 
land; 'for,' said he,' if tlic country has a good name, people will be drawn 
it.’ In tile year 98G he founded a settlement in the newdy-discovered 
land, nud was followed thither by several of his countrymen* Among 
the latter was a man named Herjulf Bardson. Biamo, the son of Herjiil^ 
^taming to Iceland from a trading voyage to Norway, and bearing of hU 
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ikthetr’8 removal to Greenland, determined to visit him there; though, al^ 
he said to his companions and crew, ^ Benseless onr voyage will be de^ed, 
a# none of us have ever been in the Greenland Bea.' < But nevertheless,’ 
Cannes the Saga, ‘ they put out to sea as soon as they were ready, and 
sailed during three days, until the land was lost sight of under the water; 
but then the favourable wind fell, and there arose north winds and fogs^ 
and they knew not whither they were sailing; and thus it went on for 
many days. After that they again saw the sun, and could now descry the 
jioints of the heavens. They now hoisted sail, and sailed this whole day 
before they saw land; and they then spoke together about what land this 
could be, and Biame said he thmight that it could not be Greenland. They 
asked him if ho would sail in to this land or not. “ It is my advice,” he 
said, “ to sail in close to the latid;" and they did so, and soon saw that the 
country was without mountains, and was covered with woods and small 
hills. They left the land on their larboard side, and had their sheet on 
the land side. Afterwards they sailed one day and a night before they 
saw land again. Tiicy asked if Biame thought tliis was Greenland, but he 
said that he tliought as little that this was Greenland as the former, “ for 
in Greenland they say there are large mountains of ice.” They soon drew 
near to this land, and saw that it was a flat country overgrown with wood. 
Then the wind fell, and the crew talked about its being advisable to land 
hero; but Biarne would not consent. I'liey pretended that they were in 
want of both fucl and water. “ Of neither of these do ye stand in need,” 
said Biarne; but his men Idamecl him somewhat for this. He bade them 
hoist sail, and they did so; and they turned the ship’s bow from land, and 
sailed out into the open sea with a south-west wind for two nights and a 
day; they then saw* the third land, and this was high, and covered with 
mountains and icebergs. They then asked of Biarne if he would laud 
here, but he said that he would nut, “ for this land did not seem to him 
inviting.” They did not, therefore, take in their sails, but kept along the 
laud, and saw tliat it was an island. They again turned the stem of their 
vessel towards this land, and sailed out iiit(» tftc open sea with the same 
wind ; but the wind increased, and Biarne bade tliein take in a sail, and not 
sail faster tlian the ship and the tackle coidd bear. They now sailed two 
days and two nights, and then saw the fourth land. They then asked Biame 
if he thouglit this was Greenland or not. Biame answered, “ This looks 
most like Greenland, according to what has been told me of that country, 
and here we will take the land.” Tliey did so, and landed in the evening 
on a promontory Avhere there was a boat. Here on this promontory dwelt 
Blame’s father, Heijuif; and after him the promontory was named, and 
lias since been called Heijulfsness (Heijulf’s Promontory).’ 

When Blame’s countryirtcn in Greenland heard of the countries he had 

thus accidentally discovered, they upbraided him for not having explored 

them; and Eric Red’s son, Leif, determined to undertake an expedition 

for the express purpose of so doing. Having purcliased Biarae’s ship, and 

enlisted a crew of thirty-five men, Leif accordingly set sail; and, says the 

Sf^, ‘ They came first to the land which Biame hid discovered last. They 

sailed in to land and cast anchor, put' out their boat, and went on shore, 

and saw there no grass. I^arge mountidns £Lere were everywhere' in the 

interior, but between the sea and the mountaias the land was like one 
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great stony plain, and the country seemed to them to possess no attrao* 
tions. Leif then said, “ Now it has not been with us with regard to this 
country as it was with Biame, that wc liave not set foot on shore; now 
I will give the country a name, and call it Hclluland (Stone Land),** 
After this they went on board ; sailed out into the sea again, and dia- 
■covered another country. Again Ihoy sailed in to land, and cast anchor, 
then put out the boat, and went on shore. This country was flat and 
covered witli wood, and wherever they w^ent there were large tracts of 
wiiite sand, and tbe coast was low. Then said Leif, “ This land shall be 
named according to its natiu*o, and it shall be called Markland (Wood 
Land).” After this they hastened down* to the ship again. Now they 
sailed thence in the open sea, with a north-west wind, and were out a day 
and a night before they again saw land ; nnd they sailed towards it, 
and came to an island thnt lay to the north of the land. They went on 
shore there, and looked about them, in fair weather, and they perceived 
there was dew upon the grass, and it so biijipcncd that they touched the 
dew with their hands, and then put their lingers into their mouths, and 
they thought they had never tasted anvtliing so sweet. Afterwards they 
returned to the ship, nnd sailed into the sound which was between the 
island and a promontor}' tluit stretched northwards from the land, and 
they sailed in, holding to the west, past the promontory. There was very 
shallow water in ebb-tide, and their sliip therefore lay dry, and it was a 
great distance from tlie land to tlie sea. But their desire to get to the 
land was so great, that they gave, not themselves time to wait until the 
water again rose uinler their i^hip, Init ran directly on shore, at a place 
where a river flowed out of a lake; ])iit as soon as the. water rose under 
the ship, they took tlic boat, and rowed to the ship, and brought it 
up through the river into the Inico, where they east anchor, carried 
their hammocks up from tlie ship, and erected ibr thcjiiselves wooden 
booths. Afterwards tliey determined to make preparations to remain 
there during winter, and for this purpopo they built large houses. There 
was no lack of salmon ft tlm river and in the lake, and the salmon 
were larger than juiy tljcy had before .seen. 1'hc nature of the country 
was, they thought, so good, that the cattle w'ould not require fodder 
during the winter, for there was no frost, and the gi’ass was not much, 
withered. Day and night were move equal than in Greenland and Iceland, 
for on the shortest day the sun was there al)ovc the horizon from liaU-past 
eight o’clock in the morning until half-})ast four o’clock in the aftemoon. 
When they had finished their liouscbuildiiig, Leif said to his companions, 
** Now I will divide the men into two parties, and have the country 
explored, and the half of the people shall remain at home to take care of 
the house, and the other half shall explore the country; yet they must not 
go farther than that they may return in the evening, and they must not 
separate.” They did accordingly for some time, and Leif took his turn, 
so that one day he went with them, and the next ho remained at home in 
the house. Leif was a tall and strongly-built man, of commanding and 
dignified appearance, and, with this, sensible and moderate in all things. 

‘ It happened one evening that they missed a man of their compsmy, and 
was the German man 'Pyrker, This distressed Leif very much, for 
looker had lived long with his father and himself, and had bved Leif 
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much, ill hi& childliood. Leif now soundly rated his people, and prepared 
to go out in search of him with twelve men. But when they had got a 
little way irom the house, Tyrker came towards them, and was received 
with great joy. Leif directly perceived that his foster-father was not 
•qiiite in lus senses. Tyrker had a high forehead and quick glancing eyes, 
was freckled in the face, and low and weak of stature, but distinguished in 
all kinds of artifices. Then Leif said to him, “ Why wert thou so tardy, 
foster-father, and why didst thou sepai’atc from the rest of the party ? ** 
He first spoke long in German, rolled his eyes to all sides, and made wry 
&X}es; but they understood not wliat he said. iVfter some time he spoke 
in the Northern tongue, “ I did not go voiy far, yet I have a new discovery 
to make known: I have found vines and grapes.” “ Can tliat be time, my 
foster-father ? " said Leif. Certainly it is true,” said he, “ for I was bom 
in a country where there is no lack cither of vines or of grapes,” They slept 
that night, but on the morrow Leif said, to his ship’s crew, “ Now we will 
undertake two things, so that the one day wo gather grapes, and on the 
other we cut down grape-vines and fell trees, that we may l^ve a cargo for 
our slup tlijjreof;” and they accordingly determined to do thus. It is 
said that their long-boat was tilled witli grapes. They uoiv felled timber to 
load their vessel with; and wlien spring di-cw nigli they prepared to sail 
awmy, and Leif named the country alter its delightful produce, iind called 
it "Wineland (Vinland). They afterwards sailed out into the open sea, 
and had a favourable wind until they came witliin sight of Greenland and 
the cliffs below the icebergs.’ 

The fame and riches which Leif acquired by this expedition cncopragcd 
one of his younger brothers to follow his example; and Thorvald Ericson, 
having borrowed his brotlier’s vessel, set out for AVincland in the year 
1002, with the intention of still further exploring these regions, lie and 
his crew arrived safely at J-.eif’s booths, and there spent the winter. 

‘But in the spring Thorvald told them to pre])are the vessel, and said 
that some men should sail in the long-boat along the western coast of the 
country, and explore it during the summer. Jiiey found the country 
beautiful to look at, and rich in woods; there was but a short distance 
between the woods and the sea, and tracts of wliite sand*, there were 
many islands and shallow water. They rv>und nowhere either human 
dwellings or the lairs of animals, except on one' island which lay to the 
west, where they met with a wooden coru-shed, but they found no other 
works of man. They then turned back, and arrived at Leif’s booths in the 
autumn. But the next summer Thor\’ald went with the ship eastwards, 
and along the laiid to the north. Then camo upon them a heavy squall 
just as they were opposite a cape, and they were thrown upon laud, and. 
the keel was loosened fi'oin the vessel, and they remained long tlierc, and 
repaired their vessel. Then said Tliorvald to his companions, “ Now wa 
will raise up the keel here upon the ness, and call it Kialarness (Ked- 
ness);” and they did accordingly. Afterwards they sailed eastwards roun^ 
the land into the mouths of the fiords (firths) that wbro nearest, and to a 
cape that stretched out into the sea, and was entirely overgrown with 
wood. Here they moored their vessel to the beach, threw a plank across to 
the shore, and Thorvald went up into the land with all his followers. He 
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Skrailings put down their bundles, opened them, and offered their goods for 
sale; and wished, in preference, to have -weapons in exuhange for them; 
but Karlsefhe forbade his men to sell their weapons; and he now bethought 
him of letting the women ciirry out milk food to them, atul as soon as they 
saw this they would not buy anything else. The Skr.Telings thus traded in 
such manner that they carried away their piircliases in tlieir stomachs, but 
KarUefne and his people got their bundles and their furs. Having thus 
setth'd matters, they went away. Now it is to be related that Karlscfno 
had a strong wooden fence erected round his house, and he got everything 
ready for defence. About this time (Tudrid, Karlsci'ne's wife, gave birth to 
a male clilld, and to this hoy was giveu the name of Snorri.’ At the com¬ 
mencement of the following winter the Skradiugs retunied. A fierce battle 
ensued, in which many of the Ksiiuimaux fell; hut the Northmen, tired of 
their stay in a strange country, exposed to the constmit attacks of the 
luitivcs, returned to (Greenland in the spring. 

The next ex])editJon to A\'iiicland Avas undertaken five years later,'in 
3011, by Freydissa, a daugliter of JiJric Ked, in company with two Iceland 
traders; but being solely intent on ohlaining rich cargoes for their home 
voyage, tins party undertook no further exploration of the country, and 
no ncAv facts arc learned from this jiart of tlic narrative. Kelativo to 
Karlsefiui, however, Eric Ked’s Siiga contains an anecdote which serves 
to shed some light upon the estimation in which tlic products of America 
■were held at that period. From Greeulaml Karlscl'ne liad proceeded to 
Norway: — 

‘ But the following spring he put Ids ship in order to go to Iceland; and 
when he was quite ready, and his ship was lying outside the pier, Avaiting 
for favourable wind, there came to him a Germ.an man from Bremen, in 
Saxland: he asked Karlscfue to sell him his broom. I will not sell it,” said 
ICarlscfne. ‘‘ I Avill gUe you half a mark in gold for it," said the German 
man. Ivarlsefne thought this Avas a good offer, and thereupon they 
cDUcludccl the bargain. ’J’lie Geniiau man went aAvay Avith tlu; broom. 
ICarlseiiic did not know Avliat Avuod it Avns ; but it was imesur, winch liad 
come from Wiuelaiul.’ ^ 

Sucli is the first of the narratiA'esM;liat acquaint us Avitli the colonisation 
of Greenland in the tenth century, and the subsequent exjioditions of the 
colonists of this northcjm land to c»thcr couutrie.s until then unknown. 
From the internal evidence of language and style, the profoundest lee- 
landk scholars have pronounced the written record to date from the twelftli 
century (though the‘copy in the ‘ Flati) Annals’ is of later date); and for 
the same reasons Karlsefne's Saga, tlie secuud of the nan'atives to Avhich 
Ave have alluded, is believed to have been committed to writing at nl)out 
the bajne period, but by a different hand, and probably in a dificreut locality, 
'rhough treating of the same events, and of the same personages, this »Saga 
in many pomts differs from that of Eric lied; and the differences arc not 
alw'ays such as Avould naturally arise from the greater or less importance 
artuched to the chief personages, according as the one or the other is looked 
upon by the narrator as the hero of his tale, but, on the contrary, lead one 
to suppose that the original inforinatiou relative to both caunot hg-ve been 
received from the same source. In both, the same iniplicib faith of the 
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narrator in the truth of the events recorded by him is apparent, and the 
same simple-hearted belief in his being equally trusted by others; and 
although supernatural occurrences are related in both, this ought not to 
militate, in our eyes, against their veracity, for a belief in supernatural 
agencies w<us then as much a matter of course as the reverse is the case in 
the present day. 

Karlaefne’s Waga, though in style and character as simple as that of 
Eric Red, shows greater art in design and composition. Although Thorfin 
Karlsefnc and his voy^^^c to Wincland arc evidently intended to be 
the prominent subjects of interest, we arc not at once introduced to the 
chief personage, but arc iirst made acquainted with the subordinate 
actors, who lui\e exercised an inHuence on the fate of the hero. Thus 
Eric Red’s settlement in (Irecnland, and the subsequent discoTOry of 
Wineland by his son J^eif, liaving led to Karlsefno’s voyage to that 
country, the Saga ojjcns with an account of Eric Red, his descent, his 
life in Iceland, and Ids Bubse<iuent removal to Greenland—in all which 
points tlierc is }»erfcct agnaanent Avitl» the narrative above quoted. 
Next wc arc introduced to Gtidrid, Karlsefne’s future w'ifc, who seems, 
indeed, irrespectively of her eonnection with Erie Red and Karlsefne, 
to have been a j»erson lield in Jdgh chtcem among her contemporaries. 
Chidrid, wo are hero told, was the daughter of a man by name Thorbiom, 
of Jincicnt and hoiiourahlo descent; *a good Jlonde, and one who kept up 
great state,’ but who, inconsequence, having sniiered much in his pecuniary 
circumstances, Jeu Iceland, and settled in Grcenhind, in the neighbourhood 
of his friend ICrie Rauda. 


The next ehapfcir of Karlsefue’s Saga relates to Gndrid’s marriage with 
Thorstcin Ericsoii, to the introduction of Clu'istianity in Greenland by Leif 
the Fortunate, and t!ic discovery of Wineland by the same. With regard 
to caeli of tlicse ])oiiU.s llicre are, however, strange discrepancies between 
this and Eric Jh-d's c^iiga. No mcutioii is here ma<lc of Biame's first acci¬ 
dental discovery of the unknowm lands in the west; on the contrary,the 
ehronieler represents T^eif as having betm the Hrst who saw them, when 
returning from his voyage to Norway", where lus liad been converted to 
Christianity bv King Olaf Trvggvcsoii. On his arrival in Greenland, 
a voyage of discover}^ to tJic unkno\fn lands seen by him is proposed 
by his brother Thorstein; and both the brothers, accompanied by their 
father V>ic and twenty men, set sail in the ship which had brought Thor- 
bibm and Gudriil to Greenland; but after having been driven about on 
tbo sea for somci time without obtaiuing sight of the looked-for shores, 
they are obliged t»» relurii without having accomplished their object. 
On tlieir return Thorstein’s and (Judrid's weilding takes place, and in tlie 
following winter Thorstein dies — the account of his death including 
the same supernatural apparitions as are recorded in Eric’s Saga, except 
that relative to these, as to all other matters, Karlsefne’s Saga enters more 
into details. It is not until we have Icanicd Thorbibm’s death, and 


Gudrid’s consequent removal to Eric’s house (not Leif’s, as in Eric Red’s 
Saga\ that we arc introduced to the hero of the tale. The genealogy of 
tlie latter proves him to have been the descendant of an illustrious family 
resident in Iceland. Having devoted himself to the honourable and peace¬ 
ful vocations of a trader, he had acquired for himself the reputation of a 
10 
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skilfol sailor and merchant, the merchants being in those dajs always the 
commanders of their own yessels. 

‘ One summer Earlsefne prepared his ship with the intention of rn ahing 
a voyage to Ghreenland; Snorri Thorbrandson from Alptefiord went with 
him, and they were altogether forty men on board. There was a man by 
name Biame Grimolfsou &om Bredefiord, and another, whose name was 
Thorhal Gamleson, a man from the Plastfiord, they also got ready their 
ship that summer with the intention of going to Greenland; they were also 
forty men on board. Karlsefue and the others sailed out in the ships as 
soon as they were ready. It is not related how long they were at sea; but 
it is told that both tlie ships arrived in Eriesfrord in the autumn. Eric and 
several of the inhabitants rode down to the vessels, and began to trade 
with them, and soon concluded bargains with them. The owners of the 
ships first bade Eric take as much of their goods as he liked; but Eric on 
his side showed them hospitality in retui*n, and invited the crews of the two 
ships to come and spend the winter with him in Brattelid. The traders 
accepted, and thanked him. Next, their goods were carried up to Brat¬ 
telid; there was no lack of large out-buildings to stow them in, nor was 
there much want of anything that was necessiir}^, and therefore they were 
well contented during the winter. But towards Yule Eric began to be 
silent, and was not so cheerful as was his wont. Therefore Karlsefno 
once spoke to Eric, and said, “ Hast thou any cares, Eric? Beoijle think 
they remark that tliou art not so cheerful as is thy wont: thou hast enter¬ 
tained us with the greatest generosity, and it is our duty to requite thee 
with such services as wc have it in our power to perform; say now what 
is it tliat grieves thee?" Eric answered, “Yon receive graciously, and in 
a friendly manner what is offered you hero; therefore I do not fear that 
as regards what passes between us there will be any difiiculties; but on the 
other hand, I fear that when you go to other places, it will be said that 
never did you spend a worse Yule tluin the one which is now approaching, 
w^hen Eric Red entertained you in Brattelid, in Greenland.” 

“ It shall not be so, Bonde,” said Karlsefric. “ We have in our ship 
both malt and corn; take of them as mncli as you like, and prepare with 
them a feast as costly as you deem proper." 

‘ This offer was accepted by Eric, and he then made preparations for 
the Yule entertainment. And the entertainment was so magnificent, that 
people thought that never had the like }>een seen in a poor country. And 
after Yule Karlsefne opened to Eric that he wished to many Gudrid, for 
it seemed to him that he was the one to decide in the matter. Sine 
answered favourably, and said that she must fulfil her destiny, and that he 
had heard naught but good of him; and it ended so that Thorfin was 
betrothed to Gudrid, and the entertainment was made still more brilliant, 
and their wedding was celebrated; and all this happened in Brattelid, 
during the winter.’ 

Frequent mention being made of the unknown countries seen by Leif 
on his voyage from Norway, Thorfin Karlsefne and Snorri determine in 
spring to undertake a voyage thither. 

‘ With them went Biame and Thorhal, the men mentioned before, with 
their ship. A man by name Thorvard, who was married to Ereydis, a 
natural ^ughter of Eric Red, also went with them, and Eric’s son Thor- 
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vald, and Tliorlial, surnamcd tlie Hnntsnjan, who had been long with Eric, 
and served him as huntsman in summer, and as house-steward in' winter. 
He was tall and strong, black, and like a .hvttc^; tacitnrn and foul-mouthed 
when he did speak, and always s|nirrcd on Eric to evil. He was a bad 
Christian; he was well acquainted with all the desert places; he was on 
board the ship with Thorvard and Thorvald, I'liey had the ship tliat Thor- 
bidm had brought thither. They were in all 160 men when they sailed 
to the Westerbygd, and thence to lliariioy. Thence thc^y sailed a day and 
a night southwards, when they saw land, and put out a boat, and explored 
the countiy. They found Ihere large llellnr (flat stones), many of which 
were twelve ells broad; there were a great many foxes there. They gave 
the country a name, and called it llelluland. Thence they sailed a day 
and a night, and turned from scnith to south-east, and found a country 
covered with wood, and many animals in it. Outside the laud, in south-east, 
hiy an island : on this island they killed a bear, and afterwards called it 
Hiariiey (Hear Island); but the laud they called Markland. Thereafter 
they sailed for a long while in a Honthc»rly direction along the coast, and 
came to a pnjmontory. The land was on tlie starboard side of the ship; 
there were long and sjindy eoastlands. They rowed to land, and found on 
the promontory the keel of a siiip, and called it thence Kialarness (The 
I’romontory of the Keel), and the eoastlands they called Eurdurstrandi 
(the Long and Wonderful Heaehes), for it took Jong to sail past tlieni. llien 
the country appeared intersected by (Ti'oks: they steered the ship into a 
creek. King Olaf Trygg^'esou liad given Ijcif two Scottish people—a man 
whose name was Hake, and a woman called Ilekia; they were swifter 
than animals. These ])copl(i were on board the shij) with Karlsefne; but 
wlien they had saili'd past Eurdiirstrandi, they put the Scottish people on 
shore, and haile tlicm run southwards into the interior of tlu: country, aiitl 
oxainine its character, and return before the hipse of two days and a night. 
These poo])le Avcrc (dad in a kind of habiliment called Kiafat, wliich was 
made in such a manner that the tipper j>art fonned a luit; it was open on 
the sides, and had no sleeves, and buttoned together between the legs with 
A button and a strap; but otherwise the limbs w'cre bare. They remained 
there the appointed time; but when they returned, tlie one had in his hand 
A bunch of grapes, the other an ear of wheat rcoently soum. They Avent 
on board the ship, and they then sailed further. They sailed into a frith, 
on the outside Avas an island round Avhkh Avimt strong currents; for this 
reason they c alled it Htraumey ;1 stand of the Currents). There were so 
many eider ducks on the island that tliey could hardly walk without 
treading ou them. They called this ])]aee Htraumfiord (The hVith of the 
Currents). 'Lhey unloade<l tlieir ships here, and prepared to remain; 
they had A-arious kinds of cattle Avith them. 'J'hc country was very beau¬ 
tiful: they did nothing but explore the country.* 

The Avinter is b])ent in this locality; but the enterprising Northmen had 
neglected to lay in a sutheient stock of provisioiis, and toAA-ords summer, 
when fish begins to be scarce, this neglect is grievously felt. Thorhal 
the Huntsman also caused them nuich distress by his blasphemous words 


* Gijrmitie Mugs, represented in the myths as the enemies of the gods, and as 
endowed with superhuman strength. 
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and extraordinary conduct; and such \Yas the simplicity and the faith of 
these untutored children of the north, that w'licn a whale was at length 
caught, and they were on the point of eating of its flesh, the religions 
fcelmg proves itself stronger even tliau their hunger, when they leam that 
Thorbal has obtained it by InA'ocations of his heathen gods. ‘ When they 
learned this, they cast the whale into the sea, and committed their fate to 
God. The weather then mended, and it became possible to row out and 
catch fish; and thenceforward they did not lack provisions, for they, could 
hunt tlie animals on the continent, gatiicr eggs on the island, and catch fish 
on the sea,’ 

They now determine to proceed further m search of Wineland: but as 
they disagi'ec as to the direction in which to steer, they separate; and 
Thorhal and nine other men take their course nortliwards past Furdurstraudl 
and Kialamess; a strong west wind drives them upon the coast of Ireland, 
where they are made prisoners. 

Karlsefnc and his people proceed southwards along the coast. ‘ They 
sailed a long time, until they came to a river that flowed down from the 
country, and ran through a lake uito the sea; there were dangerous slioals 
in this place, and tlioy could not get into tlic river except at high tide. 
Karlsefnc sailed witli his people into the mouth of the river, and called the 
place Ilopi, They found on the land self-sown w'heat-ficlds in the low 
soils, and vines on the rising grounds. Every rivulet there was full of fish. 
They dug trenches where the dry land began, Tvhen the water was highest 
in the river; and >Yheu the sea receded, there were flounders in the 
trenches: there were many animals of all kinds in the woods. They 
remained there half a mouth, and amused themselves, and saw nothing 
new; their cattle they luid with tiicm.’ 

One mortihig early, however, tliey are surp/rised by the sight of a great 
many Skra^lings or Esquimaux, who arrive in small boats made of skins, and 
enter into peaceful trallic wdth them, exclianging costly furs, and p)artLCU- 
larly the skins of tlie gray fox, so highly j)rized among the ancient Scan¬ 
dinavians, for small strips of red clotlj, winch they tie round tlieir heads. 
At this juncture Karlsefne’s bull issued roaring from the wood, and scares 
away the Skradings, who take to their boats, and disappear in a southerly 
direction. After the lai>se c»f three weeks, however, they return with 
hostile intent. A battle ensues, in which the. brave Northmen fly before 
the uncouth and mysterious instruments of war of this unsightly people; 
but Freydis, more courageous or less imaginative tlum her eountrymen, 
makes a stand against the Hknclings, and in her turn takes them by 
surprise, and drives them away. 

* Hut Karlsefno and his people now thought that they could perceive, 
that though the country p<jsscssod many advantages, they would always 
be in fear of the hostility of tlie earlier inhabitants. They therefore pre¬ 
pared for their departure, and intended to return to their own country. 
They now sailed northwards along the coast, and met with live Skradings 
in fur pelisses, who were sleeping near the sea. They Iiad with them 
boxes, in which there w^as the marrow of animals mixed with blood. 
Karlscfne’s people thouglit that tliey understood as rniK]* as that these 
people liad been banished from their country: they killed theui. After 
this they arrived at a promontory on wliich there was a great number'of 
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eubordinate and collateral znattera tcuda to confirm tlie tnutworthinesB of 
those statements irhich are alike in both Sagas; for it renders it highly 
probable, as has already been observed, that the narratives have originated 
in difierent localities distant from each otlier; that the information con¬ 
tained in them has been derived from distinct sources; and that the one 
chronicler has not been in aiiyway cognisant of the work of the other. 
As Eric Bed's Saga gives the most detailed accounts of the expeditions 
of the Greenland colonists, but, on the other hand, contains an error rela¬ 
tive to one of Karlsefue’s descendants, of which it is supposed no resident 
in Iceland could have been guilty, it is thought likely that the original baga 
of Eric Bed may have been composed and committed to writing in Green¬ 
land long before it was transmitted to Iceland. And tliis is the more pro¬ 
bable, as it is evident that the above-quoted passages, which we have 
given as they ai-e found in the ^ Flatd Annals,’ are extracts from a more 
extensive work—a work now unknown, though frequently alluded to in 
contemporary manuscripts. That Karlsefne’s Saga—which gives the fullest 
accounts of the exploits of its hero, and passes over in silence several 
of the expeditions to AVineland undertaken by the children of Eric Bed 
—^was written in Iceland there can of course be no doubt; tmd tOii 
observation of the compiler of tlie ‘1^'latb Annals’ at the conclusion of 
Eric Bed’s Saga—namely, ‘Karlsefne has of all others most accurately 
recounted all the ch'cum&tances regiu*ding the voyages of which some¬ 
thing has here been related’—seems to Indic^ate lliat Karlsofne himself 
has been the original narrator of the iSaga Avliich bears his name; 
The imperfect knowledge Avliich wc have of CA-erything relating to the 
personal history of the eaxly Greenland colonists precludes tlic possibility 
of any conjectures as to Avho may liavc been the writer of Eric’s Saga; but 
as iAvo bishops of Iceland—^I'horlyk (bom 1085, died 1133), Brand (elected 
1163)—Avere h’lical descendants of Karlselne’s son Snom, who Avas j)orn in 
Wineland, and a third bisliop, Brand (elected 1146), Avas a lineal descendant 
of a younger son of Ivarlsefnc, it is su])j) 0 ,scd tliat one of these tliree 
learned uieii has committed to Avritiiig tlio traditional accounts of the bold 
undertakings of their illustrious ancestor. Be this as it may, the discovery 
of llelliiland, Markland, and AVinolaud, is not only aflirined by these two 
Sagas—the authenticity of Avhicli there is as little reason to doubt as that 
of any other ancient historical dociirac'nls—but it is, moreover, corrobo¬ 
rated by many other Icelandic annals held high in esteem, and dating from 
a period anterior to Columbus’s discovery of America; and Avliich cither 
give condensed accounts of the voyages of Avhich Eric Bed’s and Kai'lsefue’s 
hlagas treat more at lengtli, or make casual allusions to Wineland, &c. as 
to countries the existence of Avliich is not disputed. So far, indeed, Mere 
the Icelanders of that period from entertaining any doubts on tlie subject, 
that accounts of these countries lield a pLnee in tlieir didactic geographical 
works, as is proved by several fragments extant. 

‘ The world,’ says one of these monumcnls of the geographical knowledge 
of the north in the middle ages, * is said to be divided in three i»arts, each 
having a distinct name. The one part is called Asia ; this stretches from 
north-Avest to south-west, and comprises the middle of tiu! (*arth. In this 
part of the world tlierc arc three Indies; in the most iL'stant^India the 
Apostle Bartholomew preaclicd the faith, and in this India he gave his life 
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for Christ’s name- In that India whicli is nearest to us the Apostle 
llioinaB preached tlie CbristlaA religion, iuid there he died for God's sake. 
In that part of the world called Asia is the city of Xinive; it is the largest 
of all cities: it is three days' journey long, but one day's journey in breadth. 
In tliat [)art of the world is also Babylon the Ancient and the Great, where 
King Nebuchadnezzar reigned, but wliicli is now so ruined that people 
cannot dwell there on account of snakes and all kinds of noxious animals. 
In Asia is also JenisaJcTn, likewise Antiochia, wlierc the Apostle Teter 
established a bisliop's see, and wliere be said mass lor the first time. In the 
Great Asia is a country wliieh is called Little Asia; tliere the Apostle Jolm 
preached the faith, and there is his grave in the city called li^phesus. It 
is said tliat four rivers issue from I'aradise: the one is called Bhison, or by 
another name Ganges; it flows out into the sea which surrounds the earth, 
and which, in the bo(»k language, is called Oceanus. rhison has its source 
in the mouiUaiu called Onxibares. The second river, which issues from 
Panidise, is calh d Tigris; the third is called Eu)>hratcs; they both flow 
out into the Middle bca (Mediterranean) near Antiochia. Euphrates flovrs 
through the Old Babylon, and nuis into the sea in the vicinity of Antiochia- ■ 
Tlie Nile, or Geoii, as it is also (alted, is the name of the fourth river which 
Ims its source in J'nradisc; it separates Asia and Africa; it runs through 
the whole of Egypt. In Eg^^pt is New Babylon, and the capital city wliich 
is called Alexandria. Tlie second part of the world is called Africa, it 
Ktretehes from south-w'osl to botli sides, west and north-west; in this part 
of the world is Serklaiul, and tliree Bluelands. 'Hie Mediterranean separates 
Africa and Ijurope. Europe is the name of the third part of the world, 
W'hich stretches from both sides, west and nortli-west, and runs towards the 
north. Jn tlie eastern jiart of Europe is the kingdom of (iardo (Southern 
liussia), and tlu re are iJolingard, and Paltosk, and Smolensk. Nearest 
Garde, in the south, is the Grecian king’s duininioii. The capital in thin 
kingdom is Constantinople, whicli wc call Miklagard. In Miklagard is the 
cbui'cl], wdiieli in their language is dononiiuated Ilagiasophia, and which the 
Northmen call (Egisif; this church is the lirst of all churclies of the ivorld 
in architecture and size. Ihuler the dominion of the king of the Greeks 
airc Bulgaria, and a number of islands that are called the islands of Greece; 
Greta and Cypria are the two most famous among the islands of Greece. 
Sicily is a large kingdom, belonging to that part of the world called Europe. 
Italy is the name of a country which lies south of the chain of mountains 
called Muudia. In the iurtlierinost part of Italy is Apulia, which theNorth- 
men call rulsland. In Middle Italy is Kume. In Northern Italy is Jjom- 
hardy, which we call Eiugbardaland. North of the mountains, towai'ds tlie 
east, isSaxland (Germany), but in soutli-west Eraclaiul (France). Hispania, 
which we call ypanland, is a great realm, situaled .‘-outh by the Meditcn’a- 
nean, between Langbardaland and Fracland. M'lie Ehinc is the name of a 
great river which flows from Muiidia northwards between ^xhuid and 
Fracland. In the region encircled by the arms of the Jtliine is Friesland, 
northerly towards the sea. North of Saxland is Denmark. 'J'hrough Den¬ 
mark the ocean runs into the Baltic Sea. Sweden is east of Denmark, but 
Norway north. North of Norway is Finmark; thence tlm land turns to¬ 
wards the north-cast, and then to the east, before one arrives at Biarmeland, 
w^'h pa>r*8 tribute to the king of Garde. From Biarmeland the country 
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stretches as far as tlie desert regions in the north, until Greenland begins*. 
From Greenland lies southerly Helluland, then' l^larkland; thence it is not 
far to Wineland, which some believe goes out from Africa. England and 
Scotland are one island, yet each country is a kingdom by itself. Ireland 
is a large island. Iceland is also a large island north of Ireland. All these 
countries are in the part of the world called Europe.’ 

t 

All the Sagas relative to the discovery of America agree in attributing 
the same natural features to the divers lands discovered, and all make men¬ 
tion of the grapes and wheat which they produce ; and as even the annals of 
Iceland in the thirteenth century mention expeditions to Markland, the fact 
of the discovery, in the eleventh century, of certain countries to the south¬ 
west of Greenland and Iceland, and of this discovery having been recorded 
in writing almost three centuries before (loliiinbus’s discovery of America, 
is in the present day admitted by all to be established beyond a doubt. 
lUit when these Icelandic documents first came to the knowledge of the 
learned, so confident a conclusion could not be entertained, for at that 
period the establishment of Scandinavian colonics in Greenland, wliich may 
be said to form the premises of the syllogism, wfis a fart resting on no 
other testimony tlian that of these very Sagas, and of some vague tradi¬ 
tions about ancient commercial relations between Morway, Jeeland, and' 
Greenland. Upon the subjeet of these colonies, however, the Sagas gave, 
not vague and sup('rficial inl'onnation, su(*h as that relative to the discovery 
of the countries now siiijposed to have parts of the American conti¬ 
nent, but on the contrary furnished di-seriptions so full and detailed, and 
so much at variance with any idca-which tlic mind could form to itself of 
settlements in a country situated bc’tween fifty-nine degrees and eighty 
degrees north latitude, in the ngiona of eternal ice, tliat it is not astonisli- 
ing that their testimony was to a certain degree doubted. According to 
the Icelandic documents bearing upon the Greenland colonics, the latter 
liourished upwards of four hundred years; and far from being merely the 
se^attered and unorganized settlements of a few self-CNiled nicn, eking out 
a joyless existence in one of the most inhospitable climes of the earth, 
they formed organized societies, governed according to the same laws that 
ruled in Iceland, presided over by a Lagmand, or chief magistrate, and 
enjoying a state of wellbeing which even JfcrrpaF.scd that of the parent 
state. The country is described as btdng richer than any other in fish 
and marine animals of various descriptions ; and thougli it is allowed that 
the coasts prescTit to tlie eye nothing but higli, steep, and naked crags, 
and stupendous icebergs, the shores of the fiords that stretch far into 
the country are described as aflording rich pasture-lands for numerous 
lierds of (»ttle, horses, goats, and sheep. I'he butter and cheese of Green¬ 
land are extolled as of most superior quality; and the Iceland and Kor- 
wegian R])ips which carried corn and other necessaries to tlie colonists, 
returned with rich cargoes of hides, peltry, dried fisli, and walrus tusks. 
The good name wliich Eric Ked gave the country attracted iminerous 
immigrants, who formed two distinct settlements, separated from each other 
by a desert region of great extent, and denominated, according to their 
position it is supposed, Eystribyggd and Vestribyggd—that is^ Eastern 
and Western Settlement. Eriesfiord, where Eric lied took up his abode, 
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is described as being in tlie Eystrlbjggd, whieli was by far tlio most 
dourisbing settlement; and Eric’s place of Brattelid became in the sequel 
the residence of the chief magistrate of the colony. The Yestribyggd is 
represented as having numbered ninety Byggdcr—that is, inhabited places^— 
and four or five churches; while in the Ey&tribyggd the number of Byggds 
amounted to and that of the cbmdics to twelve, besides several 
convents and monasteries. The ccclcbiastical affairs of the settlements were 
directed by native bishops, twelve of whom are mentioned byname, and 
in order of succession, in the annals of Iceland. In consequence of the 
greater fertility of the soil, and Uie comparative mildness of the air in the 
deep recesses of the fiords, the majority of the bettlemcnts were made in 
such localities, but some were also located at tlic mouth of the firths or 
fiords, or oii the small islands off the mainland. 

Tn some of the £Sagas mention is made of stone weapons, remnants of 
skin boats, and other traces of the presence of liuman beings liaving been 
found by tl 10 first settlers in (Jreenland : but yeai's seem to have elapsed 
before the latter came into contact with the peojile, who were ultimately 
to exterminate them in the laud of their adoption. I'lie precise date of 
the first encounter between tlio tAvo races is not given, Imt from the little 
surprise manifested l>y l^eif, ]\arlbefne, and tludr foUowerb at the appear¬ 
ance in WiiieJaud of the }K‘ople, wlio, from tlic description gueii, it is evident 
were Estjuimaux, and from the readiness Avith which the name of Skrfeling, 
indicating a weak and puny b(*Ing, is a])]ilied to tlLCin, it Avould almost seem 
that they luusl have been juTAionsly wtU known to the Korthenis. How¬ 
ever, no particular mention is made of fiuther interconrbobetAveen the Scan¬ 
dinavian settlers and IheEbipiimaiix in (Greenland until the year 1379,Avhcii, 
it seouiR, the latter made a liostlle descent on the A'cbtribyggd. AMien the 
neAvs of tliib reached the J'".ystril»yggd, llie l^aginand set out Avith an aimed 
force to rescue the men of the sibter colony; but on his arriA'al, it is said, 
he found no living cre.itures i vcejtt the herds and docks roaming about in 
a state of A\ikhicbs. The homes c»f the >»oi*tlimeu Avere laid Avastc, and all 
traces of their ravagers luid disajipeared. 

The next hifunnalion obtained about the Greenland colonists is from 
a source very difl’erent from that which funiishes the precedhig details. 
It is IV document found in tlic archives of the A^atican at Itomc, and 
wdiieh throAvs some light upon the fate of the settlers ui Greenland at a 
period subsequent to any uiLiitioned in the Icelandic, Hmiibh, or Nor- 
W'Cgiaa annalb. This document is a brief of Pope Nicholas V., dated 
1448, and addressed to two bishops of Iceland, urging them to take mea¬ 
sures for the 8upi)ort of those remnants of the church in Greenland that 
liad escaped the dreadful calamity Avliich had befallen tlie colonists 
thirty years previously, when a lleet of heathen barbarians, coming from 
the neighbouring countries, had attacked their villages, tarried off the 
inliabitants, desecrated the temjdes of God, and laid w'aste the whole 
colony, fiO that only nine of tlie most distant parishes in the mountainous 
difitrlctB liad escaped. Probably the Iceland bishops disrcgartled the 
papal admonition, for the annals make no mention of any efforts in this 
direction; and long before this period the intercourse between Iceland 
and Greenland seems enthely to have ceased. The causes of this 
cessation of intercourse arc uow'here distinctly stated; but it is sup- 
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posed that the dreadful pestilence which appeared in Europe in 1394, 
and was known in the Scandinavian countries under the name of 
the Black Death, and the Beggars’ Death, which extiagoished entire 
populations, and spread devastation even through the most fertile 
provinces of the earth,* must have reached Greenland also just at the 
period of the hostile attacks of tho Esquimaux, and liave reduced the hardy 
and energetic Northmen to a state of cxliaustion rendering them cosy 
victims of a race otherwise mentally and physically so inferior to them. In 
the mother country also matters had changed for the worse. The Iceland 
commonwealth, the flower of whose population had been caiTied away by 
the pestilence, had lost its independence; in Denmark and Norway the in¬ 
ternal dissensions which preceded and followed the Calmar union absorbed 
iill minds; and the monopoly of trade usurped by the government paralysed 
individual enterprise. Thus the Greenland colonies were forgotten. At 
the same time nature also seemed to join the general conspiracy against 
the existence of these once flourishing settlements. The ice in the polar 
seas, it is stated in the Sagas, began to place gi'catcr difficulties in the way 
of navigation than before, and for some time at least few mariners wore 
found bold enough to liazard such expeditions into tlic northern seas as 
had been undertaken by their more advciitiirous predecessors. Thus 
Greenland sank gradually into almost utter oblivion; and the sudden and 
complete, and seemingly causeless disappoaran^ie of flourishing colonios, 
wliich had endured upwards of four centuries, was an event of so surjirising 
^ nature, tliat it is not to be wondered at that, in s])itc of A^aguc traditions 
and Avritten Sagas, the world in general was disinclined to believe that they 
had ever existed. However, Colurhlnis’s disc(»vo]-y of tlic West Indies in 
1492 gave a new inijjotiis to the spirit of maritime entcrin'ise in Europe, 
and the ardour of discoveiy wliich animated all maritime powers at Icngtli 
fixtended to Scandinavia also. Eric Walkcndortf, archbishop of Troiid- 
liicm during the reign of Christian 11., was the first who planned- tho 
re-discovery of Greenland; but his plans wen? thwarted; and though under 
the subsequent reigns several expeditions were fitted out for the puiq)Oso 
of re-establishing intercourse between the Sraiidinavian countries and 
Greenland, several jn'oved entirely abortive, and in tlie most favourable 
cases the ships merely touelied some point on the wi-st coast of Greenland. 
Not until upwards of two hundred years aCtea* fteliastian Caliot had ex¬ 
plored Newfoundland and the whole coast of North America, were the 
homes of the first discoverers of these lands revisited by the descendants of 
their race. Thus, Avhen Tliorfajus wTote his work upon ancient Greenland, 


* Captain Gnuih of the Danish navj', in his work ‘ Narrative of :m lilxppditioTi to 
the East Coast of (ircenlaiid in yeairJi ol Die Jjost (kUoiiieK,'throws cMit tlie bur- 
iniso, thi»t the kidnappers of the fTreotilaiid ccdoiiists may have been Kuglisluitrri, 
and not Esquiiniiux, because, ho says,‘it hv'oins to Jiave been cuKtuinary in EuK" 
land, whenever that country was ravaged by the pi’stilc'nee railed the Pbiek Deatli, 
to carry off (for the purpose, )iroliably, of muiplyin^ the loss of )*upuIatioii) the 
inhabitants of those countries of tho north tliut it had spared. (Juniplnlnts agtiinst 
this procedure are Known to liave bi'un made rciicatedly in tin* reigns of Margaret 
and her sucoesaor; and in the >ear 143J1 n treaty was concluded hetwc'eii Dcrimaik 
and England, whoroin it w.'is exjnressly Btipiil.Aied, tfiat ‘‘with weard to all thoso 
persons w)io have been carried awny fnim Iceland, Fintnark, Helgoland, and other 
plapcs, and are still detained in his dominions the king of England shall take 
^measures to the cud that they may be set at liberty.”’ 
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to indicate their relative position; and the ancient colonists may have 
ho^ as little acquainted with the cast coast as we arc at the present day. 
IJcsides, ignorant of the true configuration of the country, as with their 
limited means of observation they must necessarily have been, they may 
have believed themselves to be on the eastern side when in reality they 
were on the south-western coast. However tliis may have been, this is a 
point which future explorations nuiy settle; but there is one problem which 
we cannot hope to see solved by any discovery made in those legionB— 
namely, the question as to whu*h w'cre in reality the countries discovered 
by the ancient Nortlniien to the south and west of Greenland and Iceland. 
All inquirers, witliout exception, agive that the direction iu which the 
countries M*cre found leaves no doubt as to their liaving formed part of tlie 
■North American continent, but as to whu;h part opinions Jiavc becTi and 
still are very various. With reference to tliis question, the Sagas aflbrd 
no other guidance than that contained iu the description of the various 
coasts and islands visited, and of tlieir natural products and climate; 
and the passage iu Eric iled’s Saga, which, following Italfifs Danish 
translation, wo have given thus :—‘ Day and night wci'c more equal tlian 
in Greenland and Iceland, for on the sliortest day the sun was there above 
the horixon from Iialf-iiast seven o\‘lock in the morning until half-past four 
o’clock in the afternoon.* The Icelandic words thujvifilaMadr and eijHaV' 
aiatlr^ which indicate the times of the day, havij, however, been variously 
interpreted; and therefore this passage, winch, if accepted iu the same 
sense by all, would at once fix the latitude of Wiuclaud, continues to be a 
debatable point. Itaifn’s inicqirctatioii, besides being in consonance with 
that of Vidaiin, Schiiiiing, and Suhm-—northern antiquaries and historians of 
the eighteenth century of no mean pretensions—is, we believe, accepted by 
all Scandinavian antiquaries of the present clay, and lias in England been 
subscribed to by Mr llcamish. These various authorities, accordingly, 
agree in regarding the United States of America as the Wineland of the 
Nortiiinen. Among the elder Scandinavian writers, I'liorfieus, l'*ontoppidan, 
and Malte Bruu, however, entertained dinbrciit o]>inioiis; and the correct- 
ness of the views of the latter, wdio inclino to the belief that the Northmen 
did not reach a more southern point than Newfoundland, is waimly main¬ 
tained by Mr l^ing, 

Thougli it cannot be denied that the descriptions in tlic Sagas are sucli 
as may be applicable to more than one loc^ility, it must be confessed tliat 
IVofessor Kaffn’s theory has in its favour not only striking resemblances 
between the localities pointed out by him, and the points held in view by 1 he 
Northmen, but tliat it is borne out by the initural products of tlic countries 
and by the mildness of the climate. Whereas those who will not admit that 
tlie northeni discoverers of America proceeded further soutli thjin New¬ 
foundland, are obliged to reject as fabulous the accounts of grapes and 
wheat (or maize)^ having been found growing spontaneously in the countries 
discovered, as also various other circumstances montioned in the Sagas; 

* There is nothing strained in supposing the ^ self-sown wheat * of 'Wiiiehmd to' 
have been maize, whicli was found growing in these latitudes })y the Europeaiis 
when they first colonised the countries, and ran bo traced hack as iudigenous iu 
America at a very remote period, for iutliis dayuiaizo has uo other name in the 
Danisii language than * Turkish wheat.' 
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thaa, while allowing the perfect truatworthincss of these ancient docn- 
ments as far as regards the accounts of new countries discovered, repre¬ 
senting them as utterly undeserving of credit in all that relates to the 
most striking features of the countries I Mr Laing supposes the accounts of 
the beauty of the climate and the country, and of its southern products, to 
bo subsequent interpolations in tlie Saga; but Adam of Bremen, who 
wrote in the eleventh century, already mentions that he had learnt that 
grapes grew in the countries discovered by the Greenland colonists. As 
regards the determining of the latitude of Wineland by the extent of time 
which the Bun is said to have been above the horizon, Mr Laing expresses 
his views as follows;—‘ The fir.st question that arises to the doubting 
reader is liow, in Leif Lricson’s time—that is, about the year 1000, when 
Clu’istiaiiity was scarcely introduced, and churcli festivals, church time, and 
the knowledge and jjrayerB of chiu-chmen unknown—did the Icelanders 
divide time? The vdiole circle of the horizon appears to have been 
divided by thorn into four (piartcrs, each subdivided into two, making eiglit 
divisions or attir (from wliidi our old word airths, applied to the winds, 
seems derived) ; ami tliese eight watches, each of three hours, made up the 
day, whicli we divide info twenty-four parts. It was not until 120 years 
after Lilf’s voyage—namely, in 1123 - that Bishop Thorlak established in 
Iceland a code of chur<*li regulations or Jiws, by which time was more 
minutely ascerlamed for church prayers and observances. For all Bccular 
business, among a seafaring and labouring popiilatioi», the division of time 
into cigiit watcluvs was siiftk icntly minute for all their practical purposes. 
Now the Saga says, Sol havdi thar Eyktarstadr ok Dagmalastadr um 
Skamdegi; ” which clearly means tliat on the shortest day they had 
the sun in the watrhes calliMl the Dagnialasliulr iuid the Eyktarstadr; 
that the sun rcise in the former, aiul sot in the latter, and not, as 
in Tcelaiul, where the rising and sctiing were, on the shortest day, 
included in one watch. The daginalastailr was the watch immediately 
])ofore the mid-day w.ifcU (middegi), and the cjktarstadr that immediately 
after. Now^ if wc reckem from noon, the middle of the mid-day watch, it 
would begin at luilf-past ten o'clock of our time, and end <at haLf-paet one 
o’clock; dagnialastadr would begin at half-j>ast seven, and end at half-past 
ten: and eyktarstadr begin at half-past one, and end at half-past four in the 
afternoon. Now if the sun rose any time within the dagmalastadr, and set 
any time within the eyktarstadr Avatch—that is to say, any time between 
half-past seven and half-past ten for its rising, and any time between half¬ 
past one and half-jmst four for its setting—it would answer all the condi¬ 
tions of the text of the Saga, -whicli merely says they had the sun in these 
watches, not during the whoh' of fliesc Avatches; and the precision of ideas 
and expressions whicli cliavacteriscs the IcchuMlcrs would undoubtedly 
have expressetl, if that had been the meaning, that the sun rose at the 
beginning of dagmalastadr and set at the end of eyktarstadr. Thorfams, 
certainly not inferior in judgment and knowledge to any antiquary of our 
times, and who, as a contemiiorary and friend, had on every doubtful point 
the opinion of Arne Alagnscus, the lirat Icelandic antiquary who has ever 
appeared, makes out from the same text that the sun may be considered 
' to have )>een above the horizon from the middle of dagraalastedr to the 
middle of eyktarstadr—tlmt is, about six hours—which would correspond 
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to a latitude of 49 degrees instead of 41 degrees; and he, and Amo 
Magnseus we may presume witli him, bring Vinland to some pl^o in New¬ 
foundland, or in the St Lawrence, which certainly would agree better with 
the description of the people and products—excepting the ready-made wine, 
the spontaneous wheat, and the fine wood—^than the Taunton river in 
Massaohusetts.’* 

In a treatise contained in the Mdmoires of the Koyal Society of Northern 
Antiqiiaries in Copenhagen, Trofessor Finn Magnusson has given an ex¬ 
planation of the ancient Icelandic mode of measuring time, and of the terms 
flagmalastadr and eyktarstadr, somewhat different from that of Mr Laing, 
and which establishes the correctness of Professor Itaffh’s interpretation of 
these terms. According to this treatise—^the authority of which is further 
strengthened by its being based upon tlic evidence of several elder and 
veiy eminent Scandinavian scholars—the ancient Scandinavians divided the 
horizon into eight grand divisions, con-esponcling to the four cardinal points 
of our compass and their four principal subdivisions. Eacli of these grand 
divisions was termed dtt or <vtty the word bcuig supposed to be derived 
from the numeral dtfa (eight), common to all the (Tcrman-Gottiic languages. 
Each du was again subdivided into equal portions by a bisecting line 
termed midt d milli —that is, right in the middle.' The times of the arti¬ 
ficial day, da^y or of the natural day, were divided according to the 
sun’s apparent motion through the grand divisions of the heavens, three 
hours being calculated to elapse during its course through each dtt;- and 
the natural day was thus likewise divided into eight equal parts, each 
comprehending three hoiu-s, and called eylci —this word being a derivative 
of <xity and signifying likewise! an eighth part. Like the eight gi'and divi¬ 
sions of the horizon, each eykt of the natural day was subdivided into two 
equal portions, called siimd or mdly each of wtiich thus comprised one hour 
and a-half according to our mode of measuring time, l^ach sluml or mdl 
had a name assigned to it, in accordance with tlus event wdiicli it seemed to 
mark-'-as, for instance, dagmdly indicating the (‘ommcnccinent of the day; 
7wtmdly the commencement of the night; Inrdiji rmndly tlie shepherds’ 
rising time, &c, &c.; and their course was marked by the sun’s passage 
across certain points on iintnriil or artificial objects in tlic locality, selected 
for the purpose, and termed dafjirttwrk (day-marks). IloHides denoting in 
gen(‘ral the aliquot portions of the day and night, the tenn eylct was also 
used to designate the eighth divisiem of the natural day; but then the word 
dags was most frequently (at least in Iceland) added to it. By reference 
to the ancient laws and Ragas, it has been ascertained that the ancient 
inhabitants of the north reckoned the commencement of the natural day 
from half-past foiii o’clock in the momitig, which hour was termed hirdis 
rixvidL the shepherds’ rising time; and down to the present day this con¬ 
tinues to be the rising time of the Iceland peasantry in the haymaking 
season; though originally, as it would appear, the shepherds rose earlier 
than any of the other inmates of the faim, because, according to a legal 
rtigulation, they were bound to have gathered together their roaming flocks, 
which frequently strayed during the night, by a given hour in the morning, 
licckoning from the hirdU as the beginning of the day, the eighth 


* Clironicles of the Kings of Korwty, vol. i. p. 173. 
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OAse among the seafaring nations of the ^me raoe, who woe constantlf 
coming into contact with foreign nations in a more advanced stage of civili¬ 
sation than themselves. As regards the case in point, it will be pmreeived 
that the discoverers of America may be supposed to have possessed oven 
an unusual amount of knowledge on these subjects; for Leif Ericson was 
educated by the Southern German Tyrkcr, and Tliorfln Karlsefue was 
not only a descendant of an illustrious house, but had, moreover, long traded 
with England, Scotland, and Ireland, the inhabitants of which countries in 
the eleventh centuiy were by no means l)arbarians. An old Norwegian 
manuscript, called the ‘ Konung’s Skuggsio’ (‘Kmg’s Mirror’), written in the 
twelfth century, gives a favourable idea of the education of the Scandi¬ 
navian merchant-mariners of the middle ages. In this book the merchant 
is exhorted to miike himself acquainted with the commercial and maritime 
laws of all countries, as also with foreign languages, but more particularly 
the Latin and the Italian, which were then moat generally diffused. He is 
farther recommended to study the phases and motions of the celestial' 
bodies, and to make himself acquainted with the art of determining the 
hours of the day, with the divisions of the horizon, the ebb And flood tides 
and currents of the sea, the climates, and the distinguishing features of the 
countries thence arising, the seasons of the year most favourable to navi¬ 
gation in the diffenmt seas, the equipping and rigging of ships, the judi¬ 
cious invostmi^nt of capital, arithmetical calculations, &c. The merchant 
was, besides, exj^ectod to distinguish liimsclf by polished and decorous 
btihaviour, and in every way to do honour to a calling which was held in 
high esteem. If such were the acquirements expected from a merchant 
and mariner in the twelfth century, there is reason to presume that he 
may have possessed some of these qualififuitions in the eleventh century, 
and that his scientific attainments may, at the last-mentioned period, also 
Lave greatly surpassed those of the generality of his countrymen. 

Having now examined how far the astronomical evidence of the Scan¬ 
dinavian discoverers of America having readied latitude 41 degi'ees, Is 
deierving of credit, we will now follow I'rofessor Itaflfn from point to point 
in the ditferent localities which he designates as those visited by the early 
northern voyagers, and observe how far the modem descriptions of these 
countries coincide with those given in the Sagas. From information con¬ 
tained in the ^ Landnamabok,' and various ancient geographical works 
of {celand, it is inferred tliat a day’s sailing among the ancient Scandi¬ 
navians was equivalent to twenty-seven or thirty geographical miles of 
fifteen to a degree. Yrom the last land seen by Hiarne, and the first sub¬ 
sequently visited by Leif, the former arrived at llerjulfsness—^now Ikigeit 
in Greenland—in four days, sailing with a strong south-west wind. As the 
island of Newfoundland is situated in the direction indicated, and at a 
distance of about one hundred and fifty miles from the promontory of 
Ikigeit, and this distance, it is supposed, might, with a very high wind, 
be traversed in the time mentioned, and, as moreover, tlic modem voyagers 
deseribe the island as presenting to the eye of the mariner the same flat 
and barren rocks, unrelieved by any trace of verdure, which are mentioned 
in the Saga as forming the cliaracteristic features of the land discoveriid, 
and as having obtained for it the name of llelluland, the identity of 
Newfoundland and HcUnlaud is considered established beyond a doubt. 
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^bseqneotly, it fieems, the name of Little Helluland was given to this 
island; and Labrador, whiidi is probably the llellulaud of Karlseihe's 
Saga, was denominated Helluland it Mikla, or the Great Helluland. Thia 
country is described by a writer in the 1‘ouith volume of the ‘ Pliilosophical 
Transactions’ as follows:—‘This vast tract of land is extremely barren, 
and altogether incapable of cultivation. The surface is everywhere uneven, 
and covered with large stoiies, some of which are of amazing dimensions. 
There is no such thing as level land. It is a country formed of frightful 
mountains and unfruitful valleys. The mountains are almost devoid of 
every soil of herbage. A blighted shrub and a little moss arc sometimes 
to he seen, but in general tJic bare rock is all you behold. In a word, 
the country is nothing more tlian a heap of barren rocks.* Even the 
minute feature of the foxes is not wanting to complete the resemblance 
between Labrador and the laud discovered by Karlscfuo, for the same 
author nicntmns tlmt these animals are there very numerous. 

The land in the south-west, to which was given the name of Markland, 
and which the Nortlum ii describe as ‘ flat and covered with wood; and 
wherever tliey w'cnt there were large tnicts of while sand, and tlie coast 
was low,’ is supposed to ha^ e l)cen Nova Scotia, New llrunswick, and Lower 
Canada. The first-mentioned couiilry is indeed described by modem 
geographers in terms almost similar to those used by the Icelanders, it 
being re])rescnt(*d as level and low to the scaw'ard, the coasts being lined 
with clifls of exceeilingly white sand, which particularly strike the eye 
of the mariner; and all three countries are even to the proseiit day 
covered with extensive forests. 'The island whjcli Karlsefne's Saga men¬ 
tions as lying * outside the land iii norlli-ea'^t,’ and to which the Northmen 
gave the name of Jiiariioy, in consequence of their luiving killed a bear 
there, is by the northern antiquaries detenuiiu'd to bo Cape Sable; wliilo 
the island where L(!if and his lollowers first landed, after leaving Markland^ 
and having sailed a day and a night with a north-west wind, and where 
they observed the hwceiness of the dew on the grass, is supposed to be a 
small island oil* (^»c ('Oii. where lumey-dew still ahoimds. The distance 
between Capo Jiviblc and (!!ape Ctxl is in nautical works set down as fifty- 
two geographical miles we«t l»y south, autl this agrees well with the amount 
of time which the Northmen spent in traversing it—a day and a night’s 
sailing; being, in accordance with w'hat is stated above, equivalent to 
from fifty-four to sixty miles. The laud and the island between which 
ran the sound iiUo wliich Led' next cutcrod, holding to the west past tlie 
promontory, are laid down on the maps of the northern antiquary as the 
peninsula of Ikirnstaple and the island of Nantucket, roimd which island, 
according to modern navigators, there arc dangerous shoals and numberless 
sandbanks, the whole sound bearing the appearance of drowned land— 
features which strikingly coincide witli tlie facts mentioned in the Saga. 
Still more i-emarkabhs however, are the points of resemhlanco between the 
description of Kialanias and Fudurstraodir — the first land reached by 
Karlsefne after leaving Markland—and the description of Cape Cod, together 
with Nausot Beach, Chatham Beach, and Monomoy Beach, which form the 
western shores of the promontory, given a few years ago by Mr Hitchcock in 
his Eeport on the Geology of Massachusetts. ‘ The dunes or sandhills,’ Bays 
author, ‘ are either entirely or in a great measure devoid of vegetation, 
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And forcibly atkact the attention on account of their peculiarity. As the 
traveller approaches the extremity of the cape, the saudhilis increase to 
such an extent that in several places notliing is 'wanting to make hlia 
believe himself in the deserts of Arabia or < Libya but a troop of 
Bedouins should cross his patli.' 

A remarkable phenomenon observed in this American desert, and which 
perhaps obtained for it the name of Fudurstrandir (the Wonderful Strand), 
by which the Northmen designated it, is described as follows by the same 
author:—‘ While traversing the deserts of tlic cape, I remarked a singular 
effect of mirage. At Orleans, for instance, it seemed to me tliat wc were 
ascending at an angle of throe or four degrees, and 1 was not convinced of 
my error until, turning round, I observed that the road wliich we had just 
traversed seemed to ascend in like manner. 1 cannot unflertake to explain 
this optical illusion; 1 will only observe, that it is probably a phenomenon 
of the same nature as tliat wliiuli struck Humboldt iu the pampas of Veiio- 
xuela, and relative to which he says, “ all around us the plains seemed' 
ascending towards the skies.” ’ 

If the previous points bo accepted as <'orrectly laid down, our readers 
will probably not refuse to recognise tl»e identity of the Straumey of 
Karlsefne's Saga, ^ round wliicli went strong curreuts,' and tlic island now 
called Martha's Vineyard, and situated to the soutli of JlaiTistaple, or 
another small island at tlic entrance of Vineyard Sound, called Egg Island, 
on account of the great miinbci' of eggs of acpiatic birds found there—a 
circumstance wliich furllier coincides with the description in the Saga. 
Straumfiord is supposed to be Buzzard’s Bay, in which strong currents are 
created by the great gulf-stream, whmli, issuing from the Gulf of Mexico, 
and passing between Morida and Cuba and t he Ikiliama Ules, runs northward 
parallel witli the coasts of the United States, until it liuds, us it were, its 
passage barred by the peniiisula of Barnstapio. The \V ineland Proper of 
the Northmen—the locality in which Leif erected his wooden houses, and 
Tvhence he explored the country, aiifl wJiicli, it will be rejnembered, wa« 
reached tlirougli a river that comuiunicated with a lake —is believed to have 
been the northeni extremity of the beautiful Jiltode Island, commonly called 
the Eden of Americn., and the adjacent portions of Massac!lusetts. It will 
be seen by the map of these localities, that on the one side the narrow, yet 
navigable Pocasset river, connects Mount Hope Bay, into which the 
Taunton river flows from the north, with tlic Straits of Seaconnet which 
communicate witli tlie ocean; and on the other side the waters of Mount 
Hope Bay flow into Naraganset Bay, whicli opens into the Atlantie. 
Granting that the Northmen mistook Mount Hope Bay for a lake, to which, 
indeed, its landlocktM character gives it a strong resemblance, this locality 
in every respect answers to the descriptions contained in both the Sagas. 
The land in those parts of Massachusetts wliich border on Mount Hope Bay 
is somewhat hilly, but not mountainous, and was formerly covered with 
large forests, which, being inhabited by many wild animals, formed favourite 
hunting-grounds of the Indians- The gi'ay fox—the fur of wliich was to 
much prized by the ancient Scandinavians, and \Vhich it is said in the Saga 
the Northmen purcliased from tlie natives—was, accortliiig to American 
accounts, found in these regions at a later date also. In Ithode Inland, wild 
^ grape vines still fling their graceful tendrils from tree to tree; maize, if not 
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vrhBBt, grows there, sown by cature’s hand alone; and among the forest 
trees the maple, the tnllp-tree, and several others are remarkable for the 
beauty of their wood. The rwesur-wood, of which the- broomstick wads 
made for which the German bade Karlscfiie a price apparently so far above 
its value, may, it is saggested, liave been the wood of the birds’-eye, or 
curled maple, which grows in this Aucinity, and is particularly beautifdl. Tlie 
rivers and bays still abound in tish of various kinds, and among thrae the 
flounders or flat-fish, and the ealnion mentioned in the Sagas. Even whales 
still from time to time find their way into these waters. The climate of 
ithodc Tshiiid is, as the Northmen described that of Wineland, so mild that 
the herbage rarely suffers from the frost in Aviutcr; and upon the whole, the 
country is sueli as fully Avarrants the name of Vinland it Goda (Wineland 
the Good), under wliich it is frequently mentioned in the ancient Icelandic 
manuscTipts. 

Thus (IS far as Ave have hitherto gone, the evidenee adduced seems fully 
to warrant tlui assumption of J^hode Island and MassaeluiBetts being tho 
Winchmd of the northern discoverers; but l^rofessor Kaffn, not content 
with folloA^diig the enterprising voyagers from coast to coast, until at last 
lie lands them in the hapjiy spot denominated the Eden of America, 
endeavours, moreover, to eomiect the areha*ological monuments in tlicsc 
regions whicli modern research lias brought to liglit, with the supposed 
pres(!nce of the Nortlimeu in tlu! comitry. Jly proving too much, he lias in 
a great measure invalidated the rest of his conclusions, for several of his 
positions liaving been fiumd unfeiiable on these points, discredit has by 
some critics been tbniwn on tho Avbolo of his theory, though Ave do not see 
that in justice it ought to he so. 

Rocks, w'itli rude tracings of men and animals, together with other less 
definable figures, having been discovered in Rhode island and ]\iassacliu- 
setts, some of the Icanu'd bodies in these states forwarded to the Royal 
So<ucty of Northern Antiquaries in (’oponliagen drawings of the rocks, 
suggesting tliat the sujiposed inscriptions on them might contain a record of 
the NorthmenV presenee in these locaJities: and obseiwing that this surmise 
was strongthened by the fact, that the tracings Avere evidently made with a 
metallic instrument, which rendered it improbable that they were the work 
of the. Indians, avIio Ave.rc unacquainted Avitli the use of metals at the period 
of the arriA’^al of the first J'hiropean settlers. Acting upon this suggestion, 
IVofesflor liaffn has, Avith marvellous ingenuity, traced in the disjointed and 
unconnected lines and figures cut, or rather picked, in one of these rocks 
situated in Rerkley (bounty, Massachusetts, and called the Dcighton Rock, 
Kunie ehara<;terB and Roman nninerals, Avhich he interprets as representing 
the name of Thoriin Karlsefnc, and the number of his company. We con¬ 
fess, huwcA'cr, that the examination of an engraving of the Dcighton Rock 
leaves us quite unconvinced on this point; and as the tracings bear a 
strong resemblance to similar pictorial attempts on rocks in various other 
parts of America, whither the. Northmen never could haA^e penetrated, as 
also to the Indian paintings on buffalo hides, Ave deem it more reasonable 
to conclude that their ewigin is the same. This opinion is further confirmed 
^y the wonderful discovuries made in America subsequent to the publicar 
%on of Raffn's work, proving beyond a doubt that the various mounds and 
other earthworks w'hich the Danish antic^uary also connects with the 
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settlers to repair dnrizig snininer to regions north of the Ih^Btri and Vestri- 
bjggd, for the purpose of fishing and hunting. The localities thus visited 
in Sammer only, were called Nordsetnr, and Ihe principal stations Greipor 
and Kroksfiardarheidi, the first of which is believed to have been situated* 
south of the island of Disco. The exact position of Kroksfiardarheidi is 
nowhere explained, but mention is made of its being more northern than 
Greipar; and as the Runic stone, found in the island of Kingitorsoak, to 
which allusion has been made in the preceding pages, proves that the 
Northmen had taken possession of territories so far north as latitude 
72° 65', this renders it probable that some of their summer stations were 
in this TOinity, and it is believed tluit Kroksfiard may have been some¬ 
where far in the interior of Baffin’s Bay, the name Kroksfiardarheidi sig¬ 
nifying barren heights surrounding a bay or inlet. The ecclesiastics above 
alluded to having, according to the priest Haldor’s letter, left Kroksfiardar- 
heidi on their voyage of discovery, with the intention of exploruig regions 
further north than any attained up to that period, were surprised by a 
storm blowing from the south, and a sudden darkness, and were obliged to 
let Jtheir vetesel drift Avith the wind. AMien the heavens again cleared up, 
they discovered many islands, and saw a great number of seals, whales, 
and bears. They penetrated into tlic interior part of the gulf in which they 
found themselves, and to the south, as far as the eye could reach, they saw 
nothing hut icebergs. I'hcy judged liy certain vestiges that the Bkrselings 
must at one time have inhabited these regions, but the bears prevented 
them from landing on any of the islands. They were throe days returning, 
and then again discovered traces of the Skra-lings on some islands to the 
south of a mountain called Sniofcll (Know Mountain). On St James’s Day 
they rowed awdiolc day and night in a soutlierly direction along Kroksfiar¬ 
darheidi. They Juid frost in the night, but the sun was ncA^er below the 
horizon, yet so low at mid-day that AvJion a man lay stretched across a six- 
oared ]>oat the sliadow of the lioat’s i-ailing on the side on Avhich was the 
sun fell upon his face. But at midnight the .sun was as high as it Avas in 
Gardar, when it Avas at tlie highest i)oint in nortli Avest. Thence the 
adventurous priests retumed tf) Oanhvr. 

The information here given is imliapplly very vague, yet there are some 
points wdiich onaMt; u.s to lay down Avitli tolerable c.crtainty Avhich wero 
the regions explored hy tlic fJrcciilaiirl ccclesmstics. According to their 
description, the gulf or bay Avhich they donominate Kroksliardarbeidi seems 
to have been so extensive tliat they reepnred scATral days to trav'Crscit; 
further, that they pa.sscd from tliis bay into another gulf or sea, and that 
they were several days in returning. As rcsrnrds tlie first observation of 
the sun made on St James’s Day, it leads to no A'cry certain result, because 
the dept!) of the position occupit'd by tlic man acrriss Avhosc face fell the 
shadoAv of tlie railing not being given, tin* degrees of the angle formed hy 
the railing and lii.s face cannot be calculated, and consecpiently th^ nieasiu’e 
is wanting by which the Leiglit of the sun on the given day ought to bo 
determined. If, however, it be admitted, according to probability, that 
the angle measured 33°, the spot in which the observation Avas made 
must haA^e been situated in north latitude The angle cannot by any 
means be assumed to have been larger, and cannot, therefore, ^ave indi¬ 
cated a more southern latitude. 
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The second obserratioh made by the Qrecmland navigators establishes 
the &ct. On St James's Day, the S5th July, in the thirteenth century, the 
declination of the sun was — + 17" 32', the obliquity of the ecliptic was 

23" 32^ Supposing the bishopric of Gardar to have been situated, as 
is now generally believed, on the north of the bay of Igaliko, consequently 
in latitude 60' 55', where the ruins of a large church and several other 
buiidiugs remain, and indicate the former seat of a colony, the height of 
the Bxm in north-west during the summer solstice must in this settlement 
have been 3' 40'. This is equivalent to the height of the sun at midnight 
on St James's Day in tlie parallel of 75^ 46', which falls a little north of 
Barrow's Straits in the latitude of Wellington Straits. Ihe voyage of 
discovery of the Greenland priests thus earned them into the same seas 
as those more carefully explored in the present times by Sir W. Parry, 
Sir John Boss, Bir James Boss, and scveml other British navigators. 

It will be seen from all wc have said, that the discovery of America by 
the Northmen in the tenth century, however interesting in a historical 
pomt of view, remained witliuut tuiy apparent influence ou the general 
course of European events, or, as far as has yet been proved, on the 
development of civilisation among the natives of the new continent. If, 
liowever, the fact of this discovery liavliig remained a secret to the world, 
upwards of seven hundred years, should liave taught antiquaries, historians, 
and philosophers of all classes to be less dogmatical in their assertions, 
by proving that intercourse between distant nations may have been estab¬ 
lished on points and at jicriods not dreamt of in tlieit theories, the records 
of the voyages of the ancient Si^iulinaviaiis to America may still prove of 
service in lifting the veil which to this day l»angs over the origin of the 
nations inhal)itiug those regions of the New World the existence of which 
the Spaniards first revealed to Eurojic. 



HERMANN. 


I. 


T he evening Avas closing tipon an extensive i»laiu that skii*ted the ter¬ 
ritory of the Chenisei, in ancient OcTinany; and on the plain nothing 
liad been visible diiriTjg the previous day but the sli.nggy unis, and tlie almost 
equally hirsute hunters who urg(*d it in liot pursuit. Now, however, it was 
covered with a popnloiis eneiunjnnent, a single glaiiee at which Budiecd to 
indicate the winTiors 1o whom it Indonged. W'ho, indeed, could remain in 
doubt when he bebeld the strong nnnpart and deep fosse with which it was 
so securely girdled—flic slmight and orderly streets and tents by whicb it 
was iiiters(ieted at riglit angles, and that gave it the aspect of a tranquil 
city—or the regrdar noiselehs step with uliieh wludc inas.ses of the soldiery 
moved, as if by the impulse of a single sjiirit, in the perfonnauee. of their 
military dutiesV The*^o, still more than tlic splendid pradorhuu of tho 
commander, and tlio well-kmuMi ensigns that suiTOundcd it, announced a 
Eoniiin eanip. Jt folded within its far-reaching arms the migbtiest of many 
nations—men brimful of life and energy, and 2 )roni]>t at every monient for 
daring entciqirisc; wliile* uiuh'r tlie lealheni e(>verings of many of these 
tents tho feast was s])re!id, and die jest and song were eirenlatiiig with tho 
wine-cup. Ihit the sound tiiat ro''" from such a throng was only like tho 
annrmurings of a distant beehive -a Im/z and rustle to proclaim that lifo 
aud cncrg 3 ^ though so silent, dwell tliei*e; while tin* only interruption was 
an occasional note of the eoniet, to snnnuou the ollicors to tho tent of tlic 
general, or rcgidate the changes of tlie guard. 

One man, a solitary speck, moved from out that embattled boundary, and 
directed his steps along the plain, towards the forest by which it was ter¬ 
minated. Ho proceeded for some time with a slow', lisllesB jiare, until he had 
left the camp a considerable distance behind him,wlien he suddenly ]»auscd, 
and looked back, as if to ascertain whether his course was watched. He 
peered anxiously from side to sid^^but iliere was no intervening o]»jo(*t to 
conceal a Inrker, and nothing i^iremari form was visible but tho long dark 
column of his own shadow in the already advancing moonlight, w'hich also 
revealed the distant tents, and clotlicd tliom witli a peaceful loveliness that 
was strangely at variance with the purposes they covered. His eye rested 
upon the military standards of Home, tliat glittered over the ridges xif tho 
encampment; and ns lie looked, his teeth were clenched, his nostrils 
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quivered, and his countenance flashed every moment vrith a fiercer an J 
T^der emotion in the brightening moonlight, lie raised his hands to 
heaven with the frantic air of one who is about to call down a fearful curse; 
but the words that struggled for utterance were stifled within his throat, as 
if he feared that even the winds might hear and reveal them. It was a 
dreadful yet a magnificent .speetaele the emotion of that solitary man, as he 
gosed upon the camp he liad .‘o l;it(‘]y <niitted. llis stature, compared with 
that of a Roman, might have been almost termed gigantic; hut while hi& 
limbs were moulded jiccording to tlie most ample j)roportions of heroic 
beauty, there was a biuiynncy in his step, proclaiming tliat so goodly a form 
was teiiHtit<‘d by a eurrespondiiig spirit; and his face, although wnnig with 
such fierce emotions, was not only f.iiiltlessly bcaiililiil, but seemed also to 
be instinct with those high jiowers and purposes which the Greek sculptor 
would liavc imparted to the I'eatures of a demigod, lie w'as completely, and 
also gorgeously armed, after the fashujn of those ch(»sen cavaliers wlio com¬ 
posed llie enijM‘r(n*'s life-guards, while tin; ring upon his tingcr showed that 
he possessed the rank of kniglithood. lint his large, clear, blue eye, his jight- 
brown liair clustering in massive curls upon his broad shoulders, and tho 
brightness of liis complexion, indicated that he ow’ed his birth to a colder 
climate than that of sunny Italy. Ills birthplace did not long remain a 
mysier}". After he had given full vent to the bitterness of his spirit, a 
softer emotion succeeded. lb* threw himself upon the ground, to w'hich ho 
pressed his lips with rapture; in a few moments his eyes were filled with 
tears, and Ids voice w'as bre^ken wdth sobs, that heaved his manly bosom 
almost to bursting. 

‘ My falherkndl’ lie cried, ‘ my country, my liome!—theme of my daily 
thoughts, haunt of my nightly dreams--hail! all [mil, my beautiful, my 
beloved I’ lie paused, but it wa^ only because his feelings w'cre too intense 
for utterance. It was tlm return (»f the yeandug exile lo Ids long-lost 
home; the rushing of the child to that maternal bosom in which lies the 
fountain of life. 

'Alas tliat emotions so noble and so lioly vhoulll ever need to be enjoyed 
by stealth, or be liable lo jnteiTuj)tion! Ihit hu>li! there is a sudden stir 
in the wood —tlierc is a ringing sound upon (lie frozen earth from the tread 
of coming foutstejts. Tlu* exile started to his feet, and listened with an 
anxious hn>k. An ancient warrUn* of tlic country soon appeared. Upon 
Ids head was a rude hvhiiet, f^l^ldonlHl Into the form of a vnltun' with out¬ 
stretched wings, that nodded ttuTibly as he moved; ni)on his left arm W'as a 
large wooden bhield, painted wit!i a diversity of gaudy colours, and in his 
right hand he bore a spoar scantily tipjied witli iron, but of such formidable 
weight, tlmt few Roman hu* Ivh'rs could have rustained the shock of its 
oncoiinter. So grim a figure, i.-sidng ironi the dark forest, might have, been 
mistaken ut such an hour for tlic guardian geiuus of these haunts pre¬ 
paring to defend them from fureigu intl|H||rs. The exile hastened forward 
to meet him; but no wjoner did th& w(t man sec the glitter of Roman 
armour than he poised his spear, and stood randy for combat. 

‘ Wliat!’ exclaimed the yoiuh mournfully, ‘has Rome then so enthralled 
the spirit of the noble Sigimer tlmt he can no longer recognise his son ? ’ 
Tho venerable warrior threw down hia weapon, and rushed into the arms of 
the speaker* A silence followed—long deep silence, which w'as more 
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eloquent than words between hearts so strong and high. The vulture- 
headed chief was the first to I'ccover from that confiict of fond afifection, for 
laying his hands. iqK)ii the young man's shoulders, he gently removed and 
held him at arm’s-length, that he might gaze upon him more perfectly; and 
while his eyes wandered from feature to ieature, and from limb to limb, it 
was with a scrutiny that seemed to be always becoming more delightful. 

‘ Thou art beautiful, my llerinauu,’ lie at length broke forth; ‘ thou art 
very beautiful to thy father’s eyes, that have ached for so many years to 
behold thee. Such were the ancient lieroes of the land, who only visit us 
in our dreams; and tluuiwilt be as terrible to the foe as the Selecter of 
the Slain wlien he rushes i'roiu Valhalla to secure his victims. These 
hands have not twined garlands round the gay altars of the strangers, 
neither has that free heart been enslaved by tlicir gifts, Spirits of my 
fathers! look down from your red liekls of conflict, and bo proud of such 
a son,’ 

‘ Oh ray father/ rejilied the imiiassioinjd youth, * had I forgotten my 
country, my heart would have ci'ased to beat! Itome applauded me, her 
cmpdh>r honoured me, the dark eyes of the vain daughters of Italy 
endeavoured to trach me forgetfulness; but the smallest flower that lurks 
beneath the snow of my native valleys would Jiavc been dearer to me than 
all the treasures of Augustus. Hark, jny father, to tJie hrec/c that rustles 
among the icicles! Its voice is iiuisie, and it Avaf'ts my s])irit to the clouds.’ 

‘And can such a land lie trodden lumeath the heel of an enemy?* 
exclaimed the senior avIiIj a tremendous frown, and sliaking his spear 
menacingly lowai'ds the JJoimin camp. 

The answer of the other was jjrut'aeed Avilh a loud laugh of triumphant 
scorn. ‘They come, my father, to fatten our fields Avith their blood, and 
glut the raA'ciis Aviih their limbs. It is for this that 1 have.allured them 
so far from the hanks of the IMiinc. TJi(;ir infatuated leader listens to 
my Avords, and Avatches his birds of augury, and both say to him, “ Go 
forward! ” * 


A joyous light secaued to flash up(m the old man's soul at this intimation, 
lie re-echoed the exulting laugli ttf hi^ son, find folde.d him again in his arms, 
after which both turned their eyes to the far-distant tents, and fixed upon 
them such looks as two fierce eagles might be suj)posed to dart upon the 
victims they had destined for their hAvooji. And there lay the encampment 
—a reposing lion, fcfirless in the confidence (tf his strength, and knowing 
that the hunter Avoiild cither turn asiile from his place of sluiubcr, or drop 
the useless speai' at the calm opening of liis eyelids. 

These astute conspirators withdrew in anxious converse, and were soon 
lost to sight among tlie trees of lliat dark-brown forest which the moon- 
beains Avere unable to tjcuetrate: but tlie vacant space was soon occupied 
l>y another pair, who aclvanceil from a diflrerent direction. These were a 


youth and a maiden, both nativea^f the land. Although tlieii 
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the young man announced liim an ally of the Jtoman.s, and one Avhora they 
had thought worthy of military distinction. Tiie lady aa’us surpasaingly 
tali; while the polished ekiu of ber limbs, where it was seen uncovered, 
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thy voice for the welcome of deliverance, and the song of triumph! Tho 
clutih of tililclcla is deoponiiig, tlio &pears and darts descend like rain mnid 
the tlmndor; the buniing tents arc rolled together, and quenched in the 
blood of their defenders. On—ou ye victorious \Var-men! .Yet another 
effort, and the enemy sluiU ccuse to be. And now it is done I The war- 
horse can no longer bear its master; the gohicii eagles are low in the dust; 
and the Bwords that guarded them lie broken by their side. Can it b& 
that the mighty have thus passed away, like a storm of the night, when the 
morning sun looks forth in his strength? The vulture Haps his wings over 
the cold faces of those who brouglil chains to bind us, and the mighty of 
ValLalla shout to beliold our sacriliccs that blaze upon a thousand altars. 
But can it be, ye prophetic powers who have iusjiirod the vision? Is tho 
chosen one already at hand who is to lead our people to victory?* 

* Thusnelda, Tluisnclda 1’ 

The call aroused the young prophetess from her tvaiiec, but it was only 
to regal’d her companion Avitli a look of new interest. * Kudiger,’ she 
exclaimed with eagerness, ‘ I lla^'c seen the ruin of the foe, tuid I beheld 
our countrymen led by one of our own pc'ojdo, ivhose bright hair was 
co\ered with a Homan crest. 1 strained my eyes to discover his counte¬ 
nance, but ill vain; ami then came a w’liisper of Heaven into iny heart, that 
tho hour ami the Iuto are both at liaml. J'rieml of the Homans! say that 
thou art that chosen one—promite me that ihoa wilt obey the voice which 
the gods themselves have uttered tlirough mine--say but this, and 1 will 
love tliee.; yea, 1 will worship thee!’ f>lu; gracefully knelt upon one knee, 
and clasped her hands in intreaty. * l^ay that lliuu wilt free our people 
from bondage, and livis heart is wholly thine !* 

Nothing could be more uurcsjjonsivc to the high-wrought energy of that 
beautiful enthusiastic maiden than the stolid hKik of Jludiger, The appeal 
which he had lieard would have, been received by his countrymen as an 
oracle from Heaven, and ten tliousaml spears ivould liavc been brandished at 
the summons; but the young man iuid associated with the Homans just 
long enough to despise his national creisd, without replacing it with that 
of his instructors, and he w'as jjroof to ]n*ophecies ami omens, whether 
tlioy might come from Home ordcvinany. lie thrreibre tried the effect of 
reasoning. Vain fool! as il* arguments avitc ueeded where a deed beyond 
human hope can only lie measured, as well as achieved, by the divine 
inspiration tliat prompts it. 

‘Thusnelda, Thusnelda!* he said, ‘this is the dream gf madness, not a 
vision of the gods. I oppose the majesty of Home !—I deliver the land from 
their dominion! As w’cll might tlu: oak shake its branches at the thunder¬ 
bolt, or tiio crisp leaves of autumn refuse to n»ovo before the whirlwind, 
Ilear the vcicc of reason, my beloved. The gods of Home have given the 
World to the Homans, and what nation may say in reply, “This .sliall not 
be?” Let us, then, rear our cottagfe beneath their i»roteeting shadow, and 
listen peacefully to the storm, Buch is the advujc of the aviso Sogest, who 
worships the divinity of Augustus, and thus he saves his people from a war 
that would destioy them.* 

A cloud passed over the countenance of the maiden lliat Avas lately so 
bright with inspiration; and Avith di&appointmcnt there was also the bit- 
.temess of shame that she sboidd have been so deceived. ‘ Thou rejectest,’ 
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sport or conversation Avith the natives, Avho thronged in peaceful ikshion 
to the military market-place, where they exchanged the produce of the 
chase, or rude articles of home manufacture, for the gold or trinkets of 
Italy. Nothing, in short, could be more unlike the condition of an invad¬ 
ing army; and it appe<ared as if these gallant legions were to return to 
their homes upon tlKs banks of the Uliino with the new insoription engraven 
upon their shields—6^rwa;oa parata. 

ThO sun of the nc^wly-conimcnt ing sjiriiig was descending, the crowds of 
friendly natives hud retired, and tlie cures of the eohlicrs Avere chiefly occu- 
|Med in preparations for supi>er. I’wo ceiiturions at this instant were 
standing a few jjueos in advaiii e of the jiruicipal outpost, api»arently em- 
ploy<;d on some military <luty, and eugagtid in conversation. One of them 
was an ancient Avarrior, whose countenance under the suns of Parthia and 
the frosts of Oerinany liad ac<|iiin*d the hue and almost the lustre of 
bronze, wliilc his wrinkled forelieud was bald from the constant pressure 
of tlu! liclmet. The other centurion was a mere youth; and as if his 
armour had heen an idle ))iirtlieu, ns much of it was laid aside as could be 


dispensed with neeordiiig t{> l!ic regulaliims tlie camp. .In other respects 
there was no want of care in tlie uiTaiigemenls of his person, for his locks 
were crisped nt'coviling to the lutc'it l'u>iii(tn of the Itoinan courtiers, and 
hia silken, well-triinined heard was curli d and j)erfumed; while the orna¬ 
ments that dangled graeidiilly from liis neck and w’uist announced an ambi¬ 
tion for more gentle <'oiu|Mests tlian tlio^ip, that were to he achicA'ftd by the 
sword. ^\fter the two had eye<l the setting sun and looked carefully along 
the plain, as if to aseerluiu that all was trainpiil, the younger, striking his 
A'ine-rod, which he carried as the badge of Ins rank, upon the ground with 
a gesture of impatitiiee, thus broke forth to Ins companion—‘ Jiy the bright 
Binilc of Venus, this jH'nee. is iutoleiulile! AVas it for this that I left the 
gay 6Upj)crs of Semjtronia and the merry rambles to-Tihiirtiims? Peer 
out, peer out. most sage Soptlinuleius, and tell me if your idil experience 
can descry any promise of warfare V I would rather die at once under the 
stones Olid hhulgoons of the Cyclops uho iiiliahit tins liid(*ons country than 
expire by inches, as 1 am likely to do. from very sjdiuni and weariness.’ 

‘ Your wish will he granted, aiid that sije(‘diiy, Ijiieius,’ rejilied liis more 
thoughtful fellow-officer, ‘unless my experience, which has been gathered 
in nuuiy lands, and thnniirh a long military service, is failing me at last. 
It tells me that this calm \> delusive, ami that it will soon burst in tempest 
or Ciirthquake.’ 

* Mehcrcle!—hut from what tokens do you derive this grim augury?’ 

* From the gentle demeanour and friendly protestations of tliis people, 
upon which our army is so Contideut. Are such feelings, is siuffi a state 
congenial to barbarians? AVill the licrec Germans, so renowned for ages, 
thus succumb without a blow*?' 


^llie burly, big-honed, gallant churls!—! hope they will not,’ cried tho 
youth sportively: ‘ fi*r I lung for the i*xeitcment of victory, and the fair- 
luiired, blue-eyed Ah, these charming giantesses!—they are 

only to be Avon, like their predecessors the Amazons, by hard blows, and 
not by blandishments.’ 

*A truce to such frothy impertinence!* exclaimed the senior gruffly: 
* Docs the hour or the subject penult such jesting ?’ 
d 
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. *Ia it not better,’ replied the laughing youtli, ‘than the grave comedy 
tliat has been playing these several weeks, in which our geuentl lias been 
acting the lawyer and judge ? Sp favour mo Mavortius! his tent 
more like' the paltiy tribunal of a city pnetor than a warlike prsetoriutn* 
Eau^ I how it reminds me of the clown-trodden Forum—its grave legal 
deoimns about greens, oil, and honey, and its furious brawls and Bpee<9mti' 
about some half-dozen of sesterces!’ ^ Jf;; 

‘Thou speakest, Lucius, more wisely than thou art aware,' said the ' 
other; ,‘and thou luist mentioned another ground of suspicion. Tlie 
natives, indeed, throng daily to our tribmial, and submit their contentions 
to the award of the genersJ; and Varus, thinking that the arts of peace 
will be all-sufficient, exclaims in a sportive mood, “ Cednnt arma iogmP^ 
But he will soon find that t)m cuirass, and not tlie gown, is needed here. 
This gratuitous submission is itself a proof that treachery is at work. 
Even these contentions, which tlic people submit to our arbitration, are 
not the genuine quarrels of barbarians. I'hey liavc wholly the appearance 
of preconcerted artifice, to lull us into security, and smooth our march to 
destruction.* 

* By all the gods you startle me ! Do you think, then, that to-morrow 
wo commence our last march ?* 

‘ These pathless forests into which w'c shall enter,' replied Scjitimuleius 
gloomily, ‘are the threshold of Hades, upon wliich no reversed footprint 
has ever been marked; and we mundi to tlie shades under the leadntg of a 
Mercury wlio will securely consign us to the keeping of the King of 
Shadows. Oh he is cunning, and eloquent, and beautiful, like the god who 
leads the dead to their destination, Wlien they listen to his soothing words 
until they forget the purpose of their journey !’ 

‘ Do you speak of the chief favourite of our commander—of the German 
Anniniiis?’ 

‘Yea, of that serpent Arminius, who has so fascinated tlic brain of the 
prudent Quintilius Yai'us.' 

‘ Wliat! a youth, a mere stripling, and a barbaWan to boot, although his 
fine figure turned tlic heads of half the ladies of lionie! You dream'1 or 
do you envy him, Septimuleius?’ 

‘ 1 tell you tliat there is more under the bright locks of that stripling 
than the furrowed brows of our wisest officers, lie is the master-spirit of 
tills strange tranquillity of his countrymen, and to-morrow we march, we 
know not whither, under his guidance, to receive the submission of his 
father's people—tlie Cherusci. But into what tracMess woods will he con¬ 
duct us ? Among what ambuslies may we be entangled, or in what morass 
shall we be swallowed up ? To none but the gods of Borne should such a 
responsibility be intrusted. Oh for tlic leading of the wise and heraio 
Drusus instead of that of Quintilius Yams !* 

The young officer was thoughtful for a moment in consequence of these 
ominous surmises, the plausibility of which he was unable to gainsay; but 
he waa neither of an age nor temper to think long upon such a disagreeride 
topic. Let the general look to it. As for himself, it was enough that he 
dischaiged his own dqties faithfully, whether to advance or retreat. Besides^ 
might not tlie old man, whoso services had been but churlislily rewarded, 

be a camp critic and a grumbler? Such diaracters, who had the hapi^ 
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tBOt^to discover that all was wrong, were n(e in tlie Boman armf. It waa 
with some satisfaction, therefore, that he found further dWogue cut short 
4^ a deep bellowing from the forest, tlmt, to unpractised ears, would have 
sounded like the roar of savage animals, but which seemed to the officers 
nothing more than an expected sigital. 

* It is the German chiefs/ exclaimed the laughing Lucius, from whose 
mind the warnings of his friend had already vanislied; ‘ it is the sons of 
the whirlwind and the tempest, wdio liave been invited to om* general's 
"parting banquet; and I almost weep to think how little of our good 
wine will be left when these gigantic wine - skins liavc been fUled. 
Evhe, god of the joyous vine! wliat pity that thou canst not plant thy 
treasures in this sterile soil, to refuiG its monsters into men! See, Sep- 
timulcius, with what strides they advance, while each man carries upon hie 
shoulder a gnarled pine-tree, which he calls a spear! Ha—ha—ha I when 
the feasting has ended, I laugh to think how they will roll in their depar¬ 
ture, like a heavy-laden fleet contending with a storm.* 

As he spoke, the train to which lie alluded advanced. In the front of 
the procession went mnsiciaua, trumpeting upon the huge horns of the urus, 
by whhdi their appi'oaeli had );eeii pigiialled, and after' tlieni came the 
principal personages of tlie neighbouring tribes, who were invited to seal 
their amity to Jboiuo at the parting banquet of the general. The rear was 
closed by the military attendants of the chiefs, men whose stature, appear¬ 
ance, and weapons, in some measure justified the ludicrous comments of the 
younger centurion. The trcruciulous blast of llic horns was answered by a 
rich symphony of wind instruments from the camp ; and a guard of legion¬ 
aries, under tlie command of Septinmleiiis and Lucius, advanced to receive 
the guests with fitting honour, and conduct them to the prsetorium. 

And let us enter the pr.etorimn in their company. The evening was 
devoted to feasting and hilarity; and Varus, who thought that all resist¬ 
ance W'HB at an end, lavished upon his honoured liut barbarian visitors the 
excess of Italian politeness. I’he wonted ]irayers w'cre uttered, the libations 
were poured out, cand the coinjiany addressed themselves to the feast, with 
uiilltHry appetites. The \binds chiefly con.sisted of lingc boars roasted 
wdiolo, after tlie most ajiproved recipes of Itomau cookeiy, and stuifed with 
smaller game, which were themselves stuifed in turn witli little birds and 
sweet herbs: these wore corroborated by rich draughts of Greek and 
Italian wines; and the ('ominunfler, gracefully apologising for the rough 
COmlbrts of a soldier's tent, endeavoured to enhaucc the’ relish of those 
dsinticB by every expression of hospitable courtesy and kindness which the 
Augustan vocabulary could furnisli. Viirus was a general, according to the 
testimony of the great annalist of tliat age, such as Rome was now in the 
frequent liabit of iiiHicting upon the conquered provinces. Of a noble 
family, whicli had been impoverished during the ware of the second trium¬ 
virate, he had been taught, in common with many of the Roman nobility, 
to anticipate oflice as a never-failing source of aggrandisement; and when 
he wae invested with the chief command in Syria, lie regarded this province 
BB a sort of patrimony, from which lie might £11 his empty coffers without 
scruple. Accordingly, although he entered his government poor, he kft it 
ri^ man, and laden with the curses of its pillaged inhabitants. In 
mekatime, as his military qualities had been untried, they remained 
jrlO 
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Tinqnestioned; aad when a commander for Germany was reqdired-^oiie 
who to the taCtiGB of the Boldler could add tlte conciliatory arts of the poli- 
tudan—Quintllius Varus was announced as the happy individual who pos¬ 
sessed this rare combination. It was thought; from the tranquility of his 
admimstration in Syria, tliat he possessed in an eminent degree the talents 
of a ruler, and that these, still more than warlike measures, would tame 
the hitherto indomitable Germans. Such was the view adopted even 
Augustus himself; and to the Khinc, accordingly, the new commander was 
sent, from which he commenced his march into the interior under auspices 
which have been already explained. And how, indeed, could he be sus¬ 
picions of latent danger ? The tierce barbarians, hitherto so reckless of 
the Roman terrors, had submitted their quarrels to his decision, as if he 
had been a second Numa or I'resrncgistus; and the more remote tribes, 
who had invited his approach, were ready to hail it os the pledge of peace 
and civilisation. Besides, hail he not in his right hand the young and 
gallant Arminiiis—one whom his countrymen already venerated like a 
divinity, and through whom, therefore, he could wield at will the feelings 
and pur|)Oses of Germany? These thoughts made him jocund as his 
eye glanced complacently, at one time over liis oftreers who reclined in the 
order of their rank, and at another over the Gennaii chieftains who feasted 
at the board. Even the rude sirnplieify of tlie latter gave a zest to tho 
entertainment, for it excited mirth to observe the wonderment with which 
they regarded the native productions of tlieir own forests, so marvellously 
heightened or disguised by the skill of the Roman et)ok; and, above all, to 
witness the rock-like firmness of brain with wliii^h they repeatedly drained 
the wine-cup. But even rocks may be overtbrown by a succession of 
billows; and as these hirsute riivcllcrs warmed into jollity, their eyes 
twinkled, their huge moustaches curled upwards, they repeatedly stretched 
their brawny arms across the tables to grasj) the right haitds of the centu- ‘ 
rions, and broke foiMh into vociferous ])raises of Augustus, his wise govern- 
mont, his bravo legions, and liis good wines ; and finally, they sung such 
tremendous snatclies of their native songs n.s made tlic iinnges of the Lares 
tremble upon the board. And amidst tlic din, the laughter, and rough 
military jesting, none was so happy as Varus Inmself, who, from his central 
position at the banquet, encouraged the flow of wine among the barbarians, 
and smiled upon tlieir boisterous glee. Could insincerity lodge in the 
hearts of such men? No; it was impossible.* And as he gave himself 
wholly up to the ettjoyment of tlie hour, he addressed himself from time to 
time to tho chiefs with sentences of their own language, which he had 
conned for the occasion, while the applause which they roared in return 
evinced that his conciliatory policy was not in vain. 

But there was one of the German guests to whom wine had no tempta¬ 
tion, and in whose eyes the hilarity of the revel had no charm. Tliis was 
SegesJ, the chief of the warlike Catti, and father of Thusnelda. Tho 
arrival of Hermann in his native coimtry, and his subsequent encounter 
irith Rudiger, had disconcerted all the old man's plans of a family alliance 
with the latter; and he learned, accordingly, to hate and watch the person 
by whom hie views had been traversed. He had therefore tracked the 
movements of the young hero, until lie had in some measure deleted tho 
nature of that plot which was conducted with such secrecy ana aucceas. 

11 
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^th fab 4ucoveiieflr fad reserved to divulge all lie faad leatved ^ and 
hf tfatts doing, he hoped to deter fais country from a disastrous rebelMon 
hopeless war, and at the same time to crash an enomy whom he hated. 
Under these motives he had passed the nntasted goblet with a self-denial 
that was alarming in a German ; and when he now saw the condition of 
fab countrymen, he judged that the tit moment liad arrived. Turning, 
timrefore, to Varus, the old chief exclaimed, with a smile of suspicious 
meaning,' * Why miss we at the hospitable board the man of two tongues 
•and double aspect—the lirst of Homan allies, and the best beloved of Jiis 
oonntrymen? Where tarries the Arminius of Home, the Hermann of 
GoWiany, when so many friends of either party are assembled?’ 

‘ We commence our march to-morrow,’ replied Varus, * under the faithful 
guidance of Arminius; and to-iiight he explores the passes, to ascertain 
that our route sluiil be in safetv.’ 

‘ I liavc been so long tlie friend of Home,’ rejoined the old chief drily, 
* that I have learned sumo portion of its history. Crassus, they tell me, 
marched into I’arthia, and perished with all liis army. What was the 
name of tliat cunning Parthian who became Ills guide, and led him to the 
field of Carrhas ? ’ 

‘ You dare not insinuate that Arminius is a traitor 1’ cried the general, 
^starting up angrily. 

* TfuU the result alone can sliow,’ rcjilied the other; ‘ if he led the Roman 
•army to destruction, what German would dare to call it treason?’ 

For a moment several of the Homans were startled; a gleam of light¬ 
ning had revealed the preci)>ice upon the liriiik of w'liicb they were standing. 
Segest perceived the eifect of his waniing, and resolved to deepen the 
impression. * What jjowerful pledge,* he oontiuued, ‘ have you received 
from iny countryman, tliat can weigh against the liazurd of your whole 
army? Oh, Varus, and ye noble Homaiis,* he added with emotion, as he 
aaw that they remained silent, ^ pro.secute no further this ominous enter¬ 
prise tliat can only end in your destruction. Rather deepen the fosse, and 
strengthen the ramparts of your (‘amp ; or if you march, let it be back to 
your cantonments on the Rhino, for there alone your safety is insured.’ 

‘ And what greater evil could we endure,’ cried Varus, * after the most 
riiinous defeat? Rut the honoured of Home, the trusted of the emperor, 
can be no traitor. Has he not already (^oiidliatcd the neighbouring tribes ? 
Have we not by liis mediation acconiplislicd all that a series of victories 
4M>u]d have done V There is no treason save that which would persuade 
ns to retreat from such a career without a blow. You have learned, you 
tell us, somewhat of our history; but have you ever heard that a Roman 
array so left the field lieforo an enemy had appeared ? Go to, old man; 
yonr admonition may be honest, but, by the majesty of Augustus, it sounds 
suspiciously I When tlie inconceivable calamity you dream of has arrived, 
and when our legions ai'C reduced to a few cohorts, it will then be time to 
retire behind the Klunc. and seek the protection of our cities.’ 

* Man doomed to destruction !* cried Segest fervently, and starting to fab 
feet, * Ibten to one who has continued so fast a friend to Rome that almost 
every German has become his foe. Go forward, and the ruiii thou 

shall be so complete, tliat not even the few cohorts thou 
of shall survive. Away in the far distance the tribes are silently 
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mtutaring, and thej only wut until thou hast entered the BnaArl« . And 
but Hermann has been the author of so unheurcl-of a unipn among; our 
people ? To the dauntless boldness of his own race he adds the wildoiaEi 
and subtle artt of Italy; and like a viewless spirit his path has^ been 
through every tribe, and his whisper in every ear, wdiile the chiefs have 
become his willing vassaLa. If thou wilt yet onward, then begin by throw* 
ing the conspirator and the le^iders of Gennaiiy into chains, so that ^ 
hopes of the rebellious may be frustrated, and afterwards thou shalt liave 
leisure to detect and punish the guilty. Up, then I seize and bind; 
mid let these withered arms be the iirst to receive thy fetters 1 1 will 
endure bondage as frankly as 1 have suffered ‘wounds for the safety of my 
people and the welfare of my couiitrj'.’ 

When the stem old chief had ended his strange request, a voice of 
earnest intreaty was heard from one of the ccntui'ions: * Oli, Varus, there 
is truth in hisAVorda; therefore dismiss them uot without inquiry 1* All 
eyes were turned for a moment towards the speaker, wlio was the veteran 
Scptimidcius. 

The words of Segest, although they so obviously compromised the 
safety of the German guests, luid produced upon these unsophisticated 
lovers of good cheer no impression wliatcvcr. In fact they were fast 
verging towards that oblivion of Ihe pnst, and insensibility to the future^ 
which their deep potations were so calc'ulatcd to inspire—or, to speak 
without periphrasis, they were drunk, as well as imperfectly skill^ in 
Latin, so that when their coiinlryman spoke of treason, their broad, open 
countenances betrayed no tracics of conscious guilt, or even of apprehrai- 
sion. Fortunately also for their cause, oue, of tlieir number was an invete¬ 
rate speech-maker; and no sooner did he liear the address of Segest, than 
his wonted love of haranguing came mightily upon him, maugre the 
reeling of his faculties, lie rose, therefore, from his couch, and after several 
attempts to steady liim?;clf, he threw his arm into an oratorical attitude, 
striking down at unawares witli the Nourish a slave who waited at liis 
elbow; and fixing his lack-lustre eyes upon Segest, ho thus stammered 
forth: ‘Dost tliou talk of duplicity?—Man of two faces and double form, I 
behold no traitor hut thyself! Look at him. Varus, and ye assembled 
Somans, and say if he is fit to be trusttsd? Even now he .flka hither and 
thither like—like the winter streams of light upon onr midnight skies. 
Stand still, and confront me steadily if thou caiist! But no, he has fled, 
and my eyes can find him no longer! Ho, ho! ray words have extin¬ 
guished the eloquent Segest!’ 

A roar of laughter, and mad shouts of applause, especially from the 
younger officers, crowned the efforts of the tipsy orator, who was now so 
thoroughly obfuscated that a new hallucination seized him.^ He thought, 
as the gay assembly and the rich furniture of the tent fiitted before his 
vision, and the sounds of merriment rang in his cars, that ho had been 
suddenly dismissed from the world into the northern paradise of battles 
and revelry. Turning, therefore, to Varus with a look of drunken solem¬ 
nity, lie suddenly exclaimed, ‘ Mighty Odin, strong whirlwind of battle^ 
and fiither of the slain 1 1 have ascended from the cleaving of sbiddB and 
the whistling of spears, while crowds of heroes were falling around me. 
But I come not without revenge. Receive, then, my humble offenng, and 
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fitted tipon tbe pver. It is the skull of a vamor with whom 1 grappled 
to the death! Behold^ even yet it drops blood, although it shines like tbe 
gold of the strangers in the light of thy hall 1'—and with these words he 
presented the spacious drinking-cup which he had so often emptied dnziiig 
the banquet. 

This was too much even for the gravest, and a universal peal of mirth 
fdiook the drapery of the tctit, and startled the sentinels at the entranoe. 
In the menntimo tho exhausted speaker relapsed into bis seat, and 
seemed to ponder upon lus fanuied bliss with a bewildered look. Yanui 
turned to Segest, who bad been regarding tbe interruption and its effects 
with unutterable disdain, and said to him, ‘ Behold, Segest, how the 
matter ends, as it ought to do—in rnirtli and jest. If there be truth in 
wine, such men capnot be false— at least they can form no plot that would 
be too deep for ns to fathom. K(‘sunie, then, thy place at tlie board, and 
give these idle fears to the winds.* 

‘It may not \w.' replied the (‘liicftain motimfully: ‘I return to my home 
and my people. There 1 shall cclebrnte tlie obsequies of thee and thy 
army, and prepare to resist the eoiupUTor.* Tliese words were spoken in 
a voice nnlieard by any but Yarns, but in spite of their impressiveness 
they pnwlured no effect upon the general, (lasting a parting look upon 
the assembly, as men whom lie should never again behold, and covering 
his face with his shagg}^ (!lo<ak to conceal his grief, the old man strode 
away, and was soon lost in the distant obscurity. 


in. 

Tlic warning of Segest bad been in vain. On tbe morning tliat succeeded 
the banquet the tents were struck, the beasts of burthen were laden, and 
the Homan army, consisting of tliroe veteran legions and six cohorts, 
besides sovenil largo I'odies f»f provincial (buds and auxiliary Germans, 
composing in all a force of nearly 50,000 men, was put in motion. With 
such a host how often had Home overswejd whole kingdoms, and scattered 
tho bravest and best-appointed amiicR! and what danger, then, could l3e 
apprfihendcd from the naked and undisciplined hordes of Germany? Thus 
at least reasoned Yarns, so that be contimuHl to march into the interior 
without hoBitHtion, and advance far beyond tbe limits of any former Komau 
commander. And still it was inarvellona the harmony that continued 
betweoi\ the general and Ids guide: one soul seemed to animate them 
in the movements of the army, and reaped the fruits of such a 

conddenee by tbe ready submission of the natives upon his line of march. 
How, indeed, could it be otberwiRe, when llennaim himself was so inde¬ 
fatigable in procuring tins submission ? lie came and went between the 
Homans and his eouiitiymen witii an incessant activity; and besides his 
own personal liibours, he employed numerous emissaries—^mcn whom lie 
had careftilly selected, and who travelled far and near npon errands of 
pacidcatiou. It was true, indeed, that the more remote and warlike tribes, 
towards whom the Homans were approaching, had taken up arms to resist 
the invaskm; but the forecast of Hermann hiUl anticipated their purpose, 
and numerous detachments liad been sent out to reduce tho iaouigents. 
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Go <»», happy and YictorionB VaroB!—eclipse-all thy predeoouon have 
dune, by erecting trophies in regions which they never visited! 

While such was the state of adhirs at the close of a day's march into the 
territories of the Gherusci, and where the army had encamped for the nighty 
let US once more turn to tliat youth of fearful purposes upon whose fid^ty 
so much reposed. Since wc last saw him in communion with the Vulture- 
head, the close of winter had dissolved under the rays of the early spring; 
and the ice-winds were exchanged for gentle guiles that whispered nothing 
but peace; while the forest birds began to sing their hrst love-notes, that 
imparted tendeniess to the universal welcome. It was in such a night 
that Hermann again met with the beautiful Thusnelda in the depths of a 
wood, and under the embowering branches of an ancient oak. But they 
did not now meet as strangers; and it seemed as if many a happy meeting 
had been Jbold between them since their first momentous intci*view. But 
what meant that wondrous change upon Iho maiden's countenance—a 
change more complete than that which the scasoji itself had undergone? 
The stemuesB had vanished from her eloquent brow, and the proud flash of 
disdain and anger from lier looks; and in her eye, and voice, and chcekf 
there now dwelt nothing but the glow of love and tenderness, while she 
meekly rested her ann iqion the shoulder of her beloved, and watched with 
silent fondness the changes of his expressive features. As for liim, a 
higher emotion than even that of love seemed for the moment to transport 
him; and when he spoke, it was in bursts of triumph, the utterances of a 
pent-up heart, ratlicr tlian u spontaneous communication. 

‘ Soil of my country, and ye surrounding elements, rejoice; ye shall still 
give life and gladness to the free! Gods of my country, look down, for 
you shall behold the ruin of tlui 02 >press(n’! The victim is enclosed, and 
only waits to be dragged to the altar! Ho, Germany! gird thee for the 
sacrifice, and let tlje axe be bright and sharp! Ilcarest thou not the 
answer, Thusnelda? There arc voices from earth and heaven; there are 
voices from all the winds; there arc song-like notes from the homes of the 
living, and joyous murmurs from the dwellings of the dead; and they reply 
in triumphant accents, “ We come—^l)chold we come!”’ 

* Hermann—my beloved Ilermjinn 1 ’ 

The voice was as soft as the murmur of llie wind when it scarcely stirs 
the leaf of the aspen; but the thunder itself could not have been more 
effectual to rouse the hero from his trance. He looked down witli a smile 
of delight, and gathered the fond maiden into his bosom, while she 
exclaimed with a burst of confiding tenderness, ^ Hermann, thou art dear, 
thou art very dear to me, because tliou so lovest thy country!’ 

* And thou art very dear to me, Thusnelda, Ijccausc thou art the living, 
spirit of xny country. In wliat land or among what people could T so find 
the soul of devoted womanhood ? I liave therefore held counsel with thee 
in preference to tlic gray heads of our experienced senators, and thy words 
spoke courage and hope when the voices of the brave would have iklterod. 
My heart was breaking while I was compelled to smile upon oiir tyniotai 
but thoa bodcst me endure; and when our people stood aloof from me^ or 
doubted, with thee there was neither doubt nor fear. Noble creature 1 
Wlien men shall speak in future days of the deliverance of Germany, the 
deed shall be coupled with’ thy name.’ 
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tamed away; while Rudiger, groanbg under his wound, rose from the 
grcmnd, and ^vrly dragged himself along the plain. 

Three hours have dapscd since that encounter, and the scene a&d the 
actors have changed. In one of the recegses of that mighty forest, Upon 
the edge of which the lovers had held their interview, a meeting of the 
wisest and bravest of the Germans had been convoked, to deliberate upon 
the welfare of their fatherland; and the appointed hour was that of mid- 
night) that even the sleepmg birds might not hear and carry the tidings to 
the enemy. 

Tliat place of meeting was even more gloomy than the midnight hour 
tliat overshadowed it. It was a large, open space In the form of an amphi* 
theatre; and having been formerly cleared of trees by the simple operation 
of fire, the blackened stumps that still remained liad something unearthly 
in their appearance under the ikint glimmering of the moon. The spot 
bad evidently been consecrated to religions purposes, as well as those of 
political convocation; and its gloom fitly accorded with those dismal 
and mysterious rites whicli cliaracteriscd the -worship of Odin. Altars 
constructed of turf raised their lieads upon the skirts of the area, and 
were ovcr-archcd by huge branches of antieiit trees, the trunks of 
which were garnished with liuinan skulls, tlic ghastly relics of those 
captives who had been immolated to the god of battles; and round the 
altars, which were even now consuming fcarlul offerings, bands of priests 
walked in choral procession, their wild forms invested with almost super¬ 
natural terrors iu the glare of the sacrificial fiaincs; while in songs that 
rivalled the roar of tlic tempest tiiey invoked their slaughter-breathing 
deity, and doomed their foes to destruction. The forest itself seemed to 
be instinct with life, for there was an iiicescant rustling among the trees 
and bushes, as chief after chief poured in from every direction, accompanied 
by his attendants, and took his place in tlie arena. The fires of the- altars 
were increased, mitil every countenance was distinctly revealed, and all 
were hushed into silence, awaiting the commencement of deliberation. 

But were these tlic men, alas ! to accomplish the ruin of a Roninii army? 
There was not a breastplate, and s(;ar(;ely a helmet or a sword, among so 
many warlike chieftains, although they had repaired to the meeting, as was 
their wont, in full military equipment. Thc.ir large shields, painted with 
every variety of gay colours, and composed of thin boards loosely joined 
togeth^, or of osier twigs interwoven like a basket, would prove but a frail 
drfence against the strong, broad-bladed Roman falchion; and their heavy 
so sparingly tipped with iron, or the handful of light darts with 
which they were provided for disbint combat, were miserable appointments 
oompared -with the slings, arrows, and javelins, as well as the tremendous 
engines of their enemies. The attendant warriors who accompanied the 
chie& were still more scantily furnished; for their principal weapon was 
a-massive dub liardcned by fire, or a long spear headed with flint. Their 
attire was in character with their arms, consisting only of a short mantle) 
and many were wholly naked. But gallant hearts beat proudly within 
these uncovered bosoms, and the naked freeborn limbs that could so cbeer- 
fuQy brave the blasts of winter would never submit to be shackled, whether 
by the chains or the ornaments of Romo. And who shall estimate the 
grandeur and importance of that midnigh^t deliberation ? The deftinies of 
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thB imklitself dqiended upon it. Shall Home become the alli-dominant^ by 
adding Germany to her poBHeseionB, after >vhich no spot shall remain upon 
eailh for the resting-place of freedom and the refuge of hnnum hope ? Or 
•hall these warriors rush to the fields and thus devote themselves for the 
ffiiftanchfBoment and regeneration of tiie human race? Ijet but the still 
nnoonquered North snccumh, and from what quarter shall the deliverance 
of mankind come? Pcrohancc from the East, when the appointed ages 
have revolved, ami when the iiorcc Arab sliall introduce a less heroic spirit 
and a lower capacity for imj»roveinf‘.nt. 

It would Iwi'C been w'ortli whole years of common life to look, though 
hut for a brief space, upon these the fathers and founders of a new world. 
The place in which tliey met. although so dark and wild, was from thence*- 
fbrth to he holy ground to aH the nations of JCurope. The soil rose gently 
in every direction from the centre, the innermost <;irele being occupied by 
the chiefs, while ring above ring sat tbeir folloAvers in thousands, who took 
place according to seniority or niilitar}’ reputation; but all these had a 
deliberative \oir.c, for all were equally free, and if they were the vassals 
of leaders, it was only by a willing homage to the highest in wisdom 
and valour. I'hc recesses of Germany had sent forth their noblest upon 
this important occasion, and < ons])ieiions among them might be seen the 
vulture-crcst of ^^JgimG^, and tlic dark, lowering countenance of Inguiomar, 
his brother, Hnt otall the warriors assembled there, none was so noble or 
so beautiful as Ifermanii. Tlie youthful chief had now thrown aside his 
Homan attire and weapons j but still he towered pre-eminent in majesty 
and strength above all the congregated multitudes, while his bright visage 
bore the impress of a higher wisdom and more ( ommandlng energy than 
could be found among those who had gi'uwn gray in command— bo that all 
eyes were naturally turned upon him, as the chief o1>jeet of regard. When 
all were silent, the priest of Odin stepped into the vacant space in the 
centre, and exeliiimed with a trumpet-like voice, ‘Son of Sigiincr, we 
have met according to fliywish: it is thine to toll us wherefore we are 
jvBsembled.’ 

Hermann rose at tlie appeal, and amidst the bn^athless attention of the 
multitude he thus replied, ‘ Sons of the War-men, who fought against 
the Homans—children of tlioso who live for ever in our songs—would you 
die like them to be so celebrated V or would you rather descend to the 
grave unsung, and leave no name f.ir your childi’en to remember? To whom 
do I speak V My words shall be full of danger to those who hear them, 
and therefore they slionld only be uttered to those wlio prefer death, to 
Ashonour. ])ar(» you, then, to listen, or shall I close my lips, and spare 
you?’ 

At this appeal the mIioIo multitude Btartcd up as one man, and with a 
simultaneous shout, that made the firmament tremble, they exclaimed, 
* Speak, for wc dare to die !’ At the same instant every right hand wax 
raised to brandish a weapon, every shield resounded with loud clashing; 
and during that wild hurst of enthusiasm, the agitated crowds, in the lurid 
light of the altars, resembled the giants broken loose from the cavem of 
and preparing to ascend and storm the regions of Yalhalla, rather 
than TOor^ men assembled for a deed of earthly cntcqirise. 

When eilenoe had been again restored, the young warrior harangued the 
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people in ft torrent of rehement, overwhelming eloqu^ce. He nnlolSed to- 
them, the subtle stratagenis by which he had led the Bomaoe and their 
in&tuated commander to the place where their destruction was certain. 
The losers might complain of it as fraud, and demand an open wai^e 1 
but this was only the demand of the strong, conscious of superioiity^ 
and sure of victory. An open warfare? Yes; but then let it be an 
equal warfare also, where weapon is matched with weapon as well as man 
with man. But when the Itomans advanced against them, clothed in 
steel, and bristling with warlike engines, it was for naked Germans to avail 
themselves of wiles where native valour must bo unavailing, and encounter 
superior arms and discipline with superior craft and wisdom. And had 
not the opportunity arrived ? The enen»y were enclosed by thick forests, 
where their serried ranks would be broken asunder and entangled among 
treacherous marshes, in which their heavy armour would be a burthen, not 
a defence; while the light-footed Germans would be able to advance like 
the winds upon crowded and lielpless masses, while not a stone could 
fall, ora blow be dealt in vain, AVould they then delay? Would they 
hesitate to strike where victory was so certain ? Let them—and the very 
women would snatch up the arms of their retu'eant husbands and lovers, 
and accomplish a victory which even women could achieve. 11c then 
unfolded a panoramic view to the excited imaginations of his auditors of 
the glorious results by which the ruin of their eneniieR would be crowned. 
Rome, dismayed by the loss of such an am}", Avould pause before she 
hazarded a similar defeat; and future invaders would tremble to ai)proaclr 
their forests, lest they also should pe>*isli as V.nrus had perished. And 
what tribe, throughout the wide regions of the north, would yield to 
despair, or succumb to an enemy, after the memory of such a success ? 
Let them rise, then, and deliver their heiovod country —not for a day, or a 
year, hut for ages to conic, and bo cehibrated as the glory and example of 
their latest posterity! 

Such were the arguments of TTenuann ; and they were embodied in lan¬ 
guage so fervid, and witJi appeals so heurt-stirring, that every bosom 
seemed to be animated with his o^vn resistless spirit. The listeners 
brandished their weapons with a wilder energy than before; they threw 
themselves forward; they gazed with straining eyeballs, teeth clenched, 
and dishevelled' locks that seemed to glow with life; and they raised a 
shout, tlie terrible cliarging shout of bailie, Avith which they liad hem wout 
to biurst upon the iron ranks of the Romans. The jiriests who stood 
beside the altars not only caught, but confirmed the CDilmsiasro, for they 
immediately commenced the inspiring war-h 3 mm with which they were 
wont to make their followers laugh at danger; and in strong, deep voices 
that accorded with tlieir theme, they described the happiness of those who 
rushed to heaven in the whirlwind from the red field on which they had 
fallen. Valhalla would open its gates to receive them, and its sacred 
thresholds would outshine the dowers of sunny lands, as they impressed 
thesn with the blood of their footsteps. And oh the rapture of careering 
npon heavenly steeds, as fleet and strong as the tempest, and plun^i^ 
atnidat the cleaving of shields and the maddening whirl of the confliotl— 
only to he followed at evening by the celestial banquet, where the flMb of 
the mighty boar was constantly renewed, and the brimming ale^'eop could 
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DOV^ be oxbeuBted. And now the consultation was done, the decision waa 
adopted. Every eye was impatiently turned heavenward, to chide th^ 
night tliat was so long in passing away, and every heart only yearned foi; 
the moment that would bring tlicm in iVunt of the* foe. 

The chief priest of Odin again raised his head, and made a signal to 
address the multitude, upon which the uproar w^as instantly hushed. Tliia 
ancient man appeared as if he scarcely regarded the throng, or the business 
with which they were occupied; he was like one whose oommunings are 
with the dead, or witli supernatural beings, compared with which the 
realities around him wore of trivial import; and when he deigned to raise 
bis cold, stony look, it was but for a moment, and with a heedless or 
impatient notice. Hut all were only the more willing to concede authority 
to one who sc'cmed so superior to the love of rule, and thus he was enabled 
with a brief word, or even a mute signal, to control the tide of popular 
feeling, and direct its energies, * Whom choose ye for your leader in this 
sacred OAUse?' he excbunied in tones of searching power; and only one 
name was universally pealed in reply—a name that was ever afterwards of 
Bucii resistless power in animating the niiiks of the War-men, and deepen¬ 
ing the swell of battle. * ilenuauu ! Hermann!—wc follow no leader but. 
Hermann!’ As soon as the choice was expressed, a band of young 
Cheruscan w'arriors hurried into tiie centre of the circle, and exulting in 
the lioiiour conferred ou tlte hero of tlieir tribe, they placed liim upon a 
shield, wliieh they raised aloft, and bliowed him to the whole assembly* 
Slaving invested liim by this ceremony with the chief command, the vener¬ 
able Sigimer, secretly slu'dding tears of gladness, bis brother Inguiomar, 
and nil the chiefs of nnme, gathered round, and bound themselves in brief 
but energetic tenns to follow their uewly-ajipointed leader to the death; 
after whieli all the (^tlicr warriors followed tlio example, and joyfully 
pledged their obedience. 

When this important election was over, the priest exclaimed, ‘ Let us 
solemnly consult the gods, to know if we shall go forth; let us try th^ 
augury of the combat, to know if we shall be sueeossful. Ilo!-rlet tlm 
captive enter in wlnrse vcmiis is contained the secret of our destiny]’ At 
the coimnand, a baud of armed men, liitlicrto statioTicd upon the outskirts 
of the meeting, advaiicei!, and in the midst of them was conducted a Roman 
prisoner. As soon as his keepers had led him Avitliiii the central portion 
of the circle., they left him to the gaze of tliat host of onlookers. His 
couuteuanee Avas youtig and ni(kl>% uiul ho Avas completely armed after the 
Roman fashion ; Avhile the rich ornaments wuth Avliioh he Avas adorned, as 
well as his military insignia, shoAved that he was of some account among 
his Countrymen. Alas! it xvas uu other than the thoughtless, light-hearted 
centurion, Lucias—he who imd so impatiently yearned for enterprise, and 
was now so likely to tiiul it I Hut how* h^ lie stumbled into sui^ m 
unfortunate dilemma? That, also, hud liappcued in a maimer sofficiently 
characteristic. While. Avondering from the outposts of tlie army into the 
<^^intcy in quest of adventures, Ids heart luid been suddenly smitten, by the 
iS^ht looks and sunny ringlets of a beautiful German maiden. With him, 
to behold was to admire and covet; and he addressed her with welLtm^Dod 
periods of blandishment, such as Ovid himself would have applauded. .Ihe 
one, indeed^ did not understand the language, but with tibe natiud 
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instifiCt of her Bex ehe divined its purport; ^nd her delicacy having been 
shocked at such an abrupt mode of wooing, and so greatly at Viut^ce with 
the chivalrouB courtesy of her countr 3 rmen, she fled in alarm fr6m' the 
youth's addresses. Lucius pursued with reckless eagerness; the chase 
was long and well contested; but just when he had neared, and was abont 
to grasp the flying Daphne, he found that he had rushed hcadlcAig into the 
xnidAt of an ambush by which one of tlio approaches to the place of conpcll 
was guarded. His arms were secured before he could offer resistance, and 
thus he found himself not only a witness, but likely to become a party, in 
the wild orgies of those forest senators. Perilous, how'ever, although his 
situation was, the spirit of the youth in that trying moment was worthy of 
his heroic countrymen. Without a single expression of fear he returned 
the stem gaze of the thousands of eyes that flaslicd upon him, and his 
upper lip even curled with a contemptuous smile as he looked at the miser¬ 
able Warlike appointments of the multitude, and thought of the task to 
which they were devoted. It was a redeeming trait of feeling the courage 
of that giddy young soldier, as he stood there alone and helpless; and 
when his eye rested upon Hermann, who sat conspicuous among the chiefs, 
he raised his luind, and shook it iu reproach and defiance. 

At last the priest of Odin approached; and the sight of that stern func¬ 
tionary, whose unwashed liands were still red witli the blood of sacrifice, 
seemed only to awaken the mirthful s])irit of the Itoman. ‘ Venerable 
Flamen,’ he said, * will you deign to inform me in what capacity 1 am to 
officiate here ? Surely it can bo iu no other than that of a victun, as I aui 
scarcely qualified to play the priest V ’ 

‘ Brave youth,’ replied the other, speaking in the I^tin tongue, and 
amfling grindy, for the reckless gallantry of the prisoner had touched his 
otherwise impeiictrablo heart, as steel is cut by stool—‘ thou shalt not be 
converted into a beast of burthen, as is done by thy countrymen with their 
captives, when they make the lives of gallant enemies bitter with chains 
and bondage. An antagonist shall be sot before thee in the arena; fight, 
then, and conquer if tliou canst; and tliou art free to depart unquestioned 
and unbanned. And remember tliat thou rupresentost the fate of thy 
countrymen, which is typified in thy victory or discomfiture; therefore 
strike boldly.’ 

‘Dost thou think I need words of encouragement,’ criod the young 
officer proudly, ‘ when such a motive is before me V Bring your bravest 
champion into the ring, or a hundred in succession if thou ^rilt!' And as 
be spoke he advanced a step, covered himself with his shield, and waved 
his sword, as if already confronted by a combatant; while his head drawn 
back, and proud menacing looks, proclaimed universal defiance. 

He was not likely to wait long for an antagonist. His fearless language 
and gallant bearing had kindled such esteem among tliesc fierce warriors, 
that all were eager for the luxury of a combat wlicre victory would be so 
glorious, as well as on account of the great ])ubiic issue that was at stake; 
and each accordingly endeavoured to outstuu the others by a declaration 
of his daims to such an enviable distinction. Louder And fiercer grew tb^ 
strifo of tongues; weapons at last were shaken in mutual menace; and for 
a moment it seemed as if Lucius had been thrown, like an apple of discord, 
soto the midst of this furious throng, to inrolvo all iu civil u^ro&r and 
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bloodslied. Bat a remedy fortunately at hand that could ooi^l 
Gerinaa axutrchy even at tlie wildest. The cliief priest gave a signal, 
hnmediately his consecrated band advanced, fumed with stout saplings, 
which were providently always in readiness for such emergencies, and 
wliich now descended without ceremony or mercy upon the shoulders and 
limbs of the most clamorous of the competitors. And the effect of s^h 
discipline was tndy marvellous. Had tlic noblest of the chiefs attempted 
such a deed, the slightest blow inflicted upon tliese freeborn, high-spirited 
warriors would liave instantly provoked a bloody retribution. But on this 
occasion the fiercest quailed, the ])roudeKt gave back, and not a murmur 
was lieard among the chastised. The priests were the ministers of the 
gods, and therefore tliose strokes, instead of being earthly insults, were 
only udinonitions from beavcjTK 

It now appeai'cd to tlui politic Flainon that no common precaution was 
necessary to in.-itch such a coinbabiut us l^ucius; and therefore, while be 
glanced over the front rank of chiefs, each of whom silently burned for 
the encounter, he marked especially the high-crested form of fiigimer still 
unbroken by age, the tierce veteran-hearing of Inguiomar, and the redoubted 
skill of riodovidi, ehicl’ of the Bructeri, tliree champions equal to any 
emergency in which mortal jirowess could avail. In preference even to 
these ho would luive selected lleriiiatm himself; but his was a life too 
important to the general welfare to bo expo.scd to the chances of such a 
conflict. Ilo announced the names of the Avarriors from whom the choice 
would be made, and every other claim was iinmeuliately r(dinquished. It 
was noAV necessary to (‘onsuH the gmds in the choice of the favoured indi¬ 
vidual, and tlie priest drew from his cloak the instrument of divination. 
It was the bruneh of a fruit-tree, wliich he broke into three pieces; and 
having marked c.*ich for a sepanite candidate, he covered them up within 
the folds of a mantle. He raised his eves to heaven, and praying the gods 
to direct his harftl, he drew forth at random the twig of Inguiomar. He 
replaced it, and made another similar experiineut; but at this time tlie 
twig of 8igiiner Avas exitibited. A third ajipeal Avas necessary; and a 
second time the twig of Inguiomar Avns drawn from the lots, thus indi¬ 
cating that the gods had selected liim as the omen of the destinies of 
Gormaiiy. I'he champion oxuUingly sprung into the circle where the 
Itoman aw'aitod him; Avhile the spectators, who w’orc delighted with the 
prospect of blows and blootisbed, ns Avell as anxious for the augury, fell 
bark, and looked on A\'ith an intensity that permitted not the twinkling of 
an eyelid. It was a strange spe< taclc to see these tAvo men, each armed 
in the manner of his country, and prc]jared to do battle in the fashion of 
his own people, to decide Avliieh party Avould prevail. ITie bulky German, 
who resembled some statue of Hercules, completely overtopped ^ antago¬ 
nist, and looked as if be couhl crush him AA-ith a single blow; but his 
limbs, powerful though they were, liad no defence; while the slender but 
vigorous and well-diseipUncd Koman stood confident, not only in his native 
courage, but in the tempered panoply by which he was protected. 

The combat Ants commenced by Inguiomar with missiles. He walked 
round the extremity of the circle, poising a dart in his right hand^ and 
watching the favourable moment to dischaige it; while Lucius, who stood 
in the e^tre, awaited the blow, and wheel^ with every movement of his 
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mtagoniflt. At length Inguiomar hnrled bis weapon, which ^ck and 
^vered in the Boman shield: another and another followed in rapid 
Buccesdoa; but the buckler still interposed, although a red stream trickling 
upon its bright and embossed plates showed that one point at least had 
penetrated to the arm of Lucius. The youth wrenched the darts from hid 
shield, and rushed upon the giant, who, liaving expended all his missiles, waft 
obliged to abide the issue of a hand-to-hand encounter. Inguiomar poised 
.his heavy fram ; and although his well-directed thrusts ftiiled to pierce the 
armour of the otlicr, their force sent him reeling backward as often as he 
advanced. At length the Gorman missed his aim, upon which the Homan, 
closing lightly upon him, made a thrust under his painted buckler, and 
wounded him in the thigh. ^ Hoc hahd!' shouted Lucius jestingly, in the 
style of a gladiator upon the arena, as lie \vaved tlie reddened point of his 
sword. The German, dashing to the earth liis useless fram, seized his 
iron-bound club that lay beside him, and wielding it with both hands, ho 
rushed to the combat witJi double fury, lie discharged a sudden blow 
tliat seemed strong enough to overturn an oak ; and althoiigli it was inter¬ 
cepted by the sliicld, yet its dint was so tciTible tliat the stunned leB arm 
of the centurion fell powerless by his side. The club again whistled 
tlu’ough the air, and with a rapidity which the eye could scarcely follow, 
it descended with stroke on stroke. 'i'Jm battered helrnet of Lucius crashed 
under the tempest; ho reeled hither and thither, still attcmjitirig to wield 
liis sword, and at last fell insensible u[»on the ground. Inguiomar darted 
upon his prey, and snatching ui> one of his pointed javelins that had lately 
been so useless, he deliberately thrust it deep into the bosom of the Roman 
above the edge of his cuirass. I'lic crowd, who had remained breathless 
during the fluctuations of tlio combat, lou<l)y a}>plfln(lcd the victor; while 
the priest of Odin, rusliiiig forward, bent (>ver the dying man, and watched 
the jet of warm blood that s])outed from the wound. *The omen is still 
favourable!' he exclaimed; ‘the stream flows freely, and thus shall our 
enemies perish 1 ’ A yell of triumph again rent the heavens at tlic tidings 
of this double contirmation. Twice tluj g<»dR had commanded them to go 
forward, with the assurance that they should be victorious. 

While all was thus wild glee and joyful anticipation among the forest 
warriors, the death-wound of Lucius hud partially aw'oke him to conscious¬ 
ness; and life began to stir again witliiu him only because his life-blood 
was flowing fast. But he heeded not, perhaps ho was even unconscious, 
of the shouts of victory, or the eagle glances of the priest who hung over 
lum, and watched the departure of existence with such a critical inspection. 
His afleclionate heart was evidently far away; away amidst the scenes of 
bia native home, in which he felt as if he were dying in peace, while 
beloved faces hovered around him, and tender voices murmured in liis ear. 
‘My widowed mother, my gentle-hearted sister,’ he faintly said, ‘weep 
not, for this sickness will soon be over! Your cold hands have soothed the 
boiniiig uf my brow, and smoothed my couch, that I may rest more softly. 
Leave me now, dear ones, for 1 would fain sleep: good-night I’ He indeed 
fell asleep. The iron-visaged priest, who listened and understood, undet- 
went fur a moment an unwonted change of feeling; and something—was 
it a tear 7—seemed to struggle with Ills stem eyes, that only looked sterner 
at the intenuptiou. ‘Go,’ he said in a hoarse, broken voice tcTiiis assist- 
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forth the bodj; raise a lofty pile; let the dead be consumed 
:wnli his arms, as if he had expired upon tlie buiks of his own Tiber,; 

D4ay his gallant spirit find Imppiness in the heaven of his own peoide> and 
apong his native gods!’ The assenibly defiled from the place of meeting 
in ranks, embattled as if for instant warfare; and their departure was like 
the bepnning of a tempest, which lias received a commission from heaven 
to destroy and regenerate. The last party tliat plunged into the surround¬ 
ing forest was lighted by tlie first blaze of the pyre that was kindled for 
the funeral rites of the young centurion. 


IV. 


The morning dawned—a morning of brightness and beauty—and as yet 
not a shadow of oons]iiracy hovered upon the precincts of the Koman 
camp. On the contrary, all still wore the aspect of perfect security and 
peace wlien tlie tents were struck, and tlie soldiers had resumed their 
inarch; and the <nily war tlicy anticipated was against the obstacles of 
nature, where tliickcts were to be penetrated, and swamps bridged over or 
embanked, in their victorious progress. A thick forest lay before thonii 
the recesses of which must be o])cncd; and the axe and saw, those 
instruments of conquest more effectual in the hands of Homans than even 
the sword and the spear, were brought into active operation; and the 
slow march and fre((uent lialts of tlic legions were accompanied with the 
incessant crash of lofty trees, that fell In inultitudes before their progress. 

The hour of mid-day arrived, and yet scarcely half a league of forest 
had been won. The soldh rH, exbausted with six hours of constant toil, 
were permitted to seat tlumiselves upon the ground for the purpose of 
enjoying a slight repast. Scarcely, however, had the meal been ended, 
Bcaroely had it even begun, wlien suddenly every trumpet sounded to arms 
with startling nbruptness, and every tn)op hurried to its proper standard; 
after which tlicre was an awful stillness of suspense, while every soldier 
looked at his fellow, to ascertain the cause of tliis interruption. What 
danger could be dreaded now ? The tribes luid been everywhere submis¬ 
sive—no enemy was visible, or <'Oiild have mustered in the neighbourhood I 
And yet some immediate danger there must be, for Varus, with looks of 
alarm, and snrmuiided by his principal officers, was seen hurrying to and 
fro, at one time arranging the ranks, at another altering his dispositions, and 
eveur and anon surveying with looks of despair the ground which his army 
occupied. And alas for Home if here her choicest army is to abide an 
encounter 1 In front was the forest which they had begun to pierce, but 
into the unknown recesKcs of which they could not safely venture;^ 
open either flank steep hills menaced and commanded them; while tHo 
rear was enclosed by fonnidable marshes, where even the solitary traveller 
could scarcely thread his way in safety. A few moments only had been 

5 anted for these obbcrvations, wlien the hills suddenly trembled with the 
owing of war-horns; and at the signal the ridges appeared overtopped 
hy armed, thousands, hurling an exulting defiance upon the entrapped 
1itcmian8betow,andjeAping and blandishing their arms m all the confidence 
ol^lll^ry. There was no further room for doubt or inquiry among the 
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tliey saw that their last march had been made. 
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It was but an instant before this ominous alarm that a man exhausted, 
bleeding, and writhing with anguish, had tTawlccl forwaixl to the advanced 
pioneers in the wood, and requested them to carry him imfnediatoly to 
tlicir commander, as he had important tidings to communicate. This W'as 
done; and in the wounded man Varus at once recognised Kndiger, the 
friend of Rome and ^egest. The fainting German immediately revealed 
his fearful talc ; but Varns, Mind to the last, would not even yet he con¬ 
vinced. IFcrmanii had condnefed the. army thus far through the periloiiB 
gi'oiind, and at present occujiicd tins swamps, with the rearguard com¬ 
posed of the auxiliary (lermans; and yet- but there is no time for conjec¬ 
ture—the tratli must bo iiistantlv ascertained ! An udicor was ordered to 


hurry to the rear, and summon Ilenuiinu iinnicdiately into the presence of 
the commander; hut the messenger soon returned at full galloji, and with 
tidings of dreudlid import. ^J'lie auxiliary hands had been withdrawn from 
the main body, and Avere so posted as to Mock up every path of retreat; 
and Hermann himself liad onlj* answered the stinmions with fierce denun¬ 
ciations and detianee. At. this stumnng Mow the heart of Varus sank 
in a moment into utter despair. IW Avhat sorcery liad ho heou lulled into 
giidt incrediWe delusion ? And, above all, how shall he extricate liis army 
from the etfeets of such an ill-plaeed eontidenco? 

15ut there was no tiiiu* for dc'^jciir, or even for eonsnltal iou—the battle has 
already hegnit. l'’roui the hilhtops darts began to dcsi-cMid in volleys, and 
these ramparts of nature niii.st he sfoniu»d. 1’lie Ilouimh ranks advanced 
against the deatii-shower, aud eiideavtmred t(» ascend the. steeps; but no 
sooner had they reached the linst; of the hills, than Imge fragments of 
loosened rock were sent rolling down, eruMiing and sweeping them aAvay in 
multitudes. Varus presented a front tfi the enemy in e\ery direction ; but 
it "was an enemy wluuu he could not veai-li. Again and again he threw 
fonvjird strong masses of his troops, supported by arcliers and slingcrs, 
against the hills--if only one of these could he oeenpied, he felt that tin; 
liarbarianp might be dislodged from the rest, or at least the retreat of his 
army secured—but the missiles of tin; (Jennans ileseeiided as thirk as bail, 
and with a force derived from their descent wliich the Roman armour could 


not resist. Tim morasses in the rear wruv tlieii attenqued, hn^ these Avere 
found to be cipially well defended ; and wliile tin; diseneuinliercd and light- 
footed Crermans moved sceimdy ainong the infrieaeies of tlie ground, Avliieh 
were familiar only to themselves, the heavy-arnu'd legionaries were either 
swallowed up among the swanips, or seenrely transfixed Avith darts while 
they stood uueortain of their Avay. Idie Avhole army swayed and reeled to 
and fro in these successive attacks upon marsh and niountairi, A\'hile with 
every moment the carnage Avas dee])einng, and the ground hceoming more 
thickly bestreAvn Avith the dead and dying. I'o add to their miseries, a 
heavy shoAA'er of rain descended, by Avhieh every bow-string Avas relaxed, 
and every arm bcuuinbed ; the ground beneath their feet became so miry 
that men and horse.s floundered in confusion; Avhile the Gemmns, to 
whom all seasons Avere alike, seemed only to be inspired Aritli greater 
alacrity by the torrents that refreshed, Avhilc tlicy drenched their naked 
bodies. Hour after hour the battle thus continued till night; and the 
Romans had prayed for its protecting Cf-vering long before it caqje. Upon 
the drenched and miry ground tliey laid themselves down—' the weary to 
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deej^ and the wounded to die/ But alas! tho sleep that was snatched on 
this occasion was biief; or if protracted, it was more painful than waking, 
firom the frightful images with which it was liauntcd, in which fancy 
endeavoured to oiit-picturc the most dismal realities. 

But who amidst these waiTiors had greater cause to grieve, or grieved 
more deeply, than Varus? In the (hirkness no tent was pitclied, no table 
was spread, no torcli or watclillre was lighted; and lie sat upon a little 
mound surrounded by liis olficers, while each could only recognise his 
fellows })y the Bound of their voicch. All felt that their danger was 
indeed hnmineut, tiuit perchance their ruin was unavoidable; but although 
the folly of their commander had occasioned these distresses, not a word 
of munnur or reproach was uttered: tliey ratlmr respected the depth of 
his anguish, and spoke the language of sympathy and Iiope. A delibera¬ 
tion was carried on in whisj)ers iij)on tin* best method of extricating the 
army on the following morning. To aUvunco into the forest was certain 
destruction ; to lifect a lodgment uiion the well-defcndeil heights had 
already been ibmnl impractical »le ; and it was resolved that the only 
chance of saiely lay in a desperate attack upon the (lermaus who blocked 
up their rear, liy which a footing nnglit be gained upon ground more 
favoui'able fur an C(]ual encounter. 'While this mournful deliberation was 
hold under the gloom of inidniglit, and amidst groa)js and coipscs, a far 
different spirit j)revaik*d among the ciicniy. '^fhe lops of the hills blazed 
with a thousand walch-lircs, round whicii tiie Oennans spent the night in 
mcrrlmcut and feasting, or in li^tcniilg to the songs of their bards. But 
one man there was among them whose canrs seemed too weighty for song 
or festival, and who watelied wliilc others rc))o,M_‘d; and need Ave aild that 
it was Hermann ? Atone titne he delil>erated with the must experienced 
of the chiefs, and at anotlier he aniiiialed the warriors to x>i'c'pare for the 
morrow. He also glided from ju/mt to point o\er the extensive Held, to 
ascertain that not an iiAenne of cK-aja* Avtts left unguarded; listened 
anxiously at times to the faintest sound among the Ihmtan soldiery; and 
strained Ids eves through the gloom, if haply lie miglit detect the shadow 
of any inovemciit. A ietory imlced Avas A\ithm his grasp; but still his 
encuiios Averc Homans. 


Tlio miserable Varus liaAing ended liis deliberations, dismissed the ofliicers 
to their posts, after which he folded his mantle around him, and stretched 
himself upon the ground to enjoy a short i*L‘i)ose before the toils of the 
morning eummeuced. But the hoarse nmnnurlng of tlie midnight blast, 
combined AAntli the loud outcries of re\elrv mid triumjih from the surround¬ 
ing fog, kept sleep from his Aveary eyelids. At lengtli, hoAvcver, he sank 
into unconscious lethargy in spite of the hcartsinking uproar; and as he 
alcpt a feai'fid scene unfohled it>elf to his fevt red imagination. A land rose 
before him, x^arehed and blaekoned beiu‘atb the rays of a Avithering sun, and 
atrctclang (ar away intt» va^t solitudes ; and along its cheerless surface,and 
in full security, a mighty army swe]»t along, avIucIj he knew from its ensigus 
to belong to his own country. At tlm head of It also, and invested with 
the insignia of a consul, man lied an aged warrior, A>lio5e brow aa'hs wrinkled 
i^ke that of a usurer, although his eye w'as bright with enterprise and 
ll^c; uiul at his side lA'as a smiling barbarian, wdio seemed to utter bland 
woros in liis ear, wid urge liini thoughtlessly forward. And who -were 
U ' 
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th^? The dreamer shuddered in his sleep, for he knerr that leader 
of evil omen without being left to conjecture. Tbc scene shifted; and ho- 
beheld these legions in fierce conflict with an enemy that made the whole 
field blaze with tlieir steel panoply, and reverberate to the thunder of their 
huge drums; and the air was darkened with clouds of arrows discharged 
by Parthian horsemen, who came and went like the whirlwind. Again 
the scene shifted, for the battle was over, the ground was piled high with 
♦be corpses of the Homan army, and nothing in the form of life or motion 
was there but the dim outline of a phantom that wandered over the scene 
of carnage, wringing his hands, and lamenting with shrill, feeble murmur- 
ingfl. Varus looked narrowly, and recognised the })ale fiicc of the spectre, 
and the furrowed brow whicli he had so lately seen; and as he continued 
to gaze, the unearthly mounier ceased to weep, and sternly thus addressed 
him—‘By what fatality, oh (juintirnis Varus, hast thou spumed the lesson 
of my example ? But 1 reproach thee not, for the penalty of thy errors 
shall be exacted to the full. Behold ! such as J am, to-inorrow thou ahalt 
be !* Varus started from his rude coucli, and unconscious that all was but 
a dream, he exclaimed, ‘ Stay, Crassiis, and tell me if my followers shall be 
spared?* The attendants wlio watched his shimhcrs slmddcrcd at the 
portent, and began to deprecate it with liasty j>raycrs. The unfortunate 
commander would tempt the agony of sleep no further: he sat motionless, 
with folded hands, and eyes directed to tJie cast, imj»atient for the coming 
of the dawn, that the worst might lie ascertained and endured. 

At Icngtli, when the first gray light broke saclly through the clouds, so 
that the outline of surrounding objects i ould l>e fiisc(*rned, llic Homan army 
was set in motion, and the general harangued the tvoo])s. lie concealed as 
much as possible the preeariousness of theii* situation and his own disquiet, 
and ho besought them to make one noble effort for safety, ffir victory, for 
vengeance. They answered with shouts of resolution, and desired to be 
led to battle. According to the agreement of tlic previous night, a despe¬ 
rate attempt was to be made to force the passes in the rear, by which the 
whole army might dotile into more favourable ground; and the troops were 
therefore thrown forward in <'(»lumns to the ])Ia(*(: of onset, preceded by 
active, unarmed explorers, who generously devoted thconselves to the 
missiles of the enemy for the purpose of discovering the outlets. But 
wherever the Romans moved they were encountered <aiid almost buried 
beneath the darts of the Germans; and whenever the ranks attempted 
to win a stable footing, they were broken by the obliquities of the 
paths. The battle wanned and deepened; and still while it raged in front 
tlie hgavy bhowers of darts continued to j)ly them upon either flank from 
the hills without intermission. At length, after a desperate stnigglc of 
hours, a small portion of tlie morass was won, and a coliort, diminished to 
onc-half of its numbers, established itself upon a solid isthmus, and gal¬ 
lantly maintained it, althougli opposed by thousands; and from this land-^ 
ing-|)lace of hope tlie successful legionaries shouted to their fellow-soldiers 
to hurry to the rew;ue. And rescue soon arriv(sd in the form of the 
eighteenth legion, the soldiers of which, struggling througli tlic mire by 
twos and threes, proceeded to rally and form upon the recovered 
groxmd for an effort that might yet be successful. Here was the point of 
danger; and Hermann, at the head of his followers, threw liimself across 
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th0‘PAtli to bar all further retreat. Ami now commenced the full fiuy of 
the e!i.i;a;^eincut upon a spot ^vlicrc the Koinans could avail themselves of 
their siijjcrior arms and tlisciplijie: and before their strong, suiiultancous 
onset the Imrbariau troops were, torn jiMiuder, like the stiibltoni soil before 
the ploughshare, lint the (h nnaus, \\hen haflled in front, closed upon the 
llaiiks of their ant.'igoiiists, as if they wonhl Iiavc smothered them in their 
milks; ami when all would not avail, each faeleeted a foe, and grappled 
with him in a doarJi-stnip^gle, when: gigantic perstmal strength on one side 
was more tliau countcrkalaiua'd by skill and wcajions on the other. But 
bucli a coldest could not lung endmv: there was a cliange, an intermission: 
the (Sernmns at first ga\e liack. a& if exliau'-tcd; and instead of retinning 
to tlm cliargc, tlicy stood at gaze before their terrible (»ppojients; while 
many, stagirering t*> tlie rear, alarmed tlieir i\;ilu\\s witli the sight of the 
deep gasiie.s on tlieir bodies and limbs iiiJii(te<l by the Koinan falchion. 
^J'hc JiUinans jircs^cd on, iiml the tlenn.inh retreated; tin* retreat became a 
flight, ill which the cnnteste<l ground was alramluned; and I he. legionaries, 
with Joyful tmteries, prot laiiiied their bULce>.'^, ami summoned the rest of 
the armv to folh>w. Alas for (lermanv at this awful niuincut! The 
invaders are on ilte e^e of winning a f-ai’c retrcMt, if not a victory, and 
they will return with a tt-rrihlc n^lrihution! 

And Avhere was Hermann at thi^ momentous e^i^is? lie had fought on 
font, and in tlie fri»iii-rank of Ids .s(ddieir. animating tliein by voice and 
eTcauijde. and it was with an iiidi'.^' riijahle tlirdl that he saw'fliein waver, 
and at last seek safety in llight. Only his own personal followers remained 
with him. ci’rlain gallant young warriur.s of the, C'herusei, wlio, according to 
the fasldun of iheii lountrv, liad de\oU‘d lhenl^^'l\^:^, to perish wherever 
their leader frll; ami wiili tiie^i’ lie resoUed t<) make a last effort, not to 
compter, but to die gloriuM.‘'l\. Ib* has been unable, indeed, to give free¬ 
dom to Ids coiintiw ; but .''lill lie can besttiw at least the example of a lieruie 
end—tJi.'it boon wliicli ne\cr fndlless. lie waved liis swortl, already 
rcddeiUMl to the lilh Avith slaugliier. and animuiiced Id.s purpose to hi.s fol¬ 
lowers, t\ ho agiveil with ardour to Ibllow* A\here\er lie led, Tiiey linked 
themsohes t<»gctlier by tlieir broad belts, that they might rush into the 
thickest of the enemy, and light, and prrish as one man. But at that 
immient there was heard froin’ihe rear the rush of a coming multitude, and 
a sharp clear voiu' of exhuriathui aM‘om[iaided it, tliat pierced through the 
whole tluindiT nf battle, like the shrill mUes of a tife tlirough the clamours 
t>f a hundred war-tnuopets. llennami was just in tlie net of making his 
ftmil onset at the head of hi.<^ dcAoted band, when he suddenlv saw^ at liis 
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side the beautiful Tlue^nelda. armed with a spear, which she had snatched 
from the hniid.s of a dviiiL’' Icgion.irv: and with lier was a band of German 
women, who Jiud am^^ted the llight of their eoiinliwmen, and driven them 
back upon tlieir pursueis. )Vitli a suddt'ii .'stroke she pierced the bosom of 
a ecnturuni Avhom tlie eoufronted. and at his fall loud cries of exultation 


burst from her companioief. And crowding upon their steps came the late 
fliers, glowing with the shame of defeat, and anxious to retrieve their lost 
honour in the siglit of those they loved; wdiile I'einforcements from tlio 
hills poured in. at the same instant, to aid in defending the contested pass. 
Hermann^beheld !us bright one at his .side like a flasli of joyous sunsliiiie 
tlutaigh the tempest: he looked at the rallied thousamU who adt'anced 
2S 
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to the encounter with redoubled energy, and he felt that the cause of 
liberty was no longer hopeless. ‘ Thusnelda,' lie exultingly exclaimed, 
‘ tliou liast brought back freedom to thy country: withdraw thee now to 
safety, and sec howl sliall tight in thy presenceT And nc^'fe^ did the 
sweep of the ocean whirlwind rush with more impetuous fury upon the 
stricken and dispersed fleet than did Ilerinann and his rallied wan-iors upon 
the Homan ranks. Before that tremendous charge valour and discipline 
were unavailing; and I lie enemy, taken unexpectedly, were borne backward 
with resistless energy to their main laxly; while multitudes, during that 
repulse, were swallowcB up in the swamjis, or struck down and trampled 
under foot. Thus the attempt had completely failed, and the Homans, 
with forces diminished to ouc-half of their former luimbcrs, occupied their 
original position; while the i'gi-esscs which they had attempted were 
strengthened by rude breastworks hastily tIiro\\ii up on the evening after 
the battle liad closed, and by wliich the deliverance of the enclosed legions 
was rendered more impracticable. 

Moumfnl, indeed, was noAv the condition of the defeated aiiuy, as the 
evening closed once more upon its broken and exhausted relies, AVhen 
they had resumed their station, tlie ranks were euncciitrated—but Low 
shrunken and spiritless conijiared willi the mighty iiost tliat had occupied 
the sumo ground <iidy two da\s ago! Could these be the legions that had 
hoped to mai'cli norlliwan! in triumph, and jilant the vietoruiiis eagle as 
far as living thing existed, until their j)n»gress was arrested only by that 
impassable boundary of ice v/itli wbieli nature had A\alled that mysterious 
part of creation? Few of the survivors bad eseapt*d unwounded, and many 
with pale countenances and faintuig lindjs were oldiged to prop them¬ 
selves upon their spears; but still their gallant hearts thought less of pain 
than the ignominy of defeat. AVlien; were now tlieir prennises and thcii' 
hopes, and what would be sai<l of them at iioino? They Jiad been beaten; 
and by whom? By naketl liarhanans, avIjo had caught and enislied them 
with ease. How Avould the tale sound by tJie hearths of tlieir aflWghted 
countrymen, and what atonement could eouipeusate for so greiat a calamity? 

While such Avere the feelings tlie iiinid)lest soldier, those of the un- 

happy general -But silence, like the veil of tin; painter, must be ihroAvn 

OA^’er that Avliieh no language can dcserihe. He, Imt, was Avomided aJmost to 
the death ; and as lie raiscfl Ids languid i‘y(*s in the twilight, and surveyed 
the silent, wo-wom remains of Ids host, tiie fomis (jf tlic soldiers wavered 
before his dim A'ision like ghosts rather than living men. 

*1 have endured,' he exclaimed Avitli a groan, ‘the deepest disgrace 
that was ever fated to liefall the liomau arms; and Avlicreforc, then, should 
I survive so nameless an inlHrtiou? C!oiiJd 1 Ih'e, to confront my country, 
upon which 1 hav’c brought such a buitlieu of .shame? The very stonc.s of 
Home, so often animated Avith the triumiihal proccsbions of successful 
commanders, would cry out against me if the jieoplc remained silent. 
Could I even endure, Avith the returning day, the looks of my faithful 
soldiers whom my folly has ruined? 1 will .spare myself thi.s misery by 
stealing from the Avorld in silence. FarcAvell, my beloved friends! Let 
those who survive this ruin at least pity my memorv, if they cannot cherish 
and defend it.’ When he ceased, the oflicers'wlio surrounded him in 
silence heard his SAVord rattle in the slicatli as he drew it forth.^ lie held 
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tiie weapon with both hauds, and exerting the last remains of his Btrougtkr 
he plunged it into his breast, and instantly fell dead at the feet of the bj- 
Btanders. An abrupt, shuddering groan burst irom them, but not a voice 
or hand had interposed; iiaey tliouglit he had but performed a sacred 
duty to his oouiitry and himself. And with them also a duty remained, 
wliicli honour, as they imagined, re(]uirc<l them to fulfil: it was to follow 
their ctnnmandcr. Could they return home as batiied fugitives, and tell 
that they had leH liiin at Tciiloburg? A fearful scene of self-immolation 
ensued among the chief ofileei b, soim* falling upon their own swords, and 
others by mutual and frii-mlly hhiughter. iSucli ^as tlie point of Roman 
honour, so justified by Ba^;es and lautled by ])oelfi, and which on this, as on 
so many former occasions, was hut too rigidly fulfilled. Tlie noblest spirits 
of antiquity could dare all hut merited rojiroiich, and endure everything but 
life degraded. Little did nunikuul then know that a sacred Being, in the 
form of a boy as yet oidy nine years tdd, was meditating a loftier morality 
by the Itanks of the Jordan, or upon tlie ]jlains of (iralilee; and preparing 
to teach in wortls that shall endure h»r ever that there is a disapprobation 
more teiTihle than that of tlie world, and a reward more glorious than the 
Utmost of eiirtlilv fame! 

When the nioruing of the tidrd day oi' misery dawned, the Romans rose 
like victims for the slauglitcr. All their chief oiVieers were dead, and upon 
what leading could tlu*y now depcntl'' The ranks stood in silence, for each 
man but loo well understood the feelings of his neighbour. It was then 
that a single voice was heard among them, speaking in Jiesitation, for it 
spoke of surreinlcr. Ii\cry eye indignantly turned in search of the recreant, 
and they found tliut it was IVsonius, one of their dead commander’s lieu- 
teuants, wdio had trembled and stood aloof while his companions w'erc falling 
around the body of Varu.s. A.sho was no^v tiu* ofticer of higliest military 
rank, tlie coinmaiifl had de\olvcd upon liim, and Ik; thought that a season¬ 
able opportunity had arri\ed to juvsorve the army—and liimself. But to 
surrender with anus in their hands! to surrender to barbarians, to become 
their sport or their victim^! —lie liad committed by the jiroposiil a foul act 
of treason w'liich only his life could expiate. The sllrvi^^ng centurions—as 
if they still stood in safety witiiiu the, 1‘ornm of an embattled camp, or 
upon a held of victory, instead of the edge of ruin into which in a few 
inomeuts more lliey would be hurled—assi-mblcd willi the ceremonial of a 
jiulitary court, and ai raigned the lieutenant before them as a traitor. The 
Btern and eonipcndious code of war was unrolled, the violated statute was 
road, and the culprit w'us unaniuioii^l\ voted to have incurred its penalties; 
after wdiieh, with all iitting solcimiity, hi^ liead -was struck olf by the 
axe of the executioner. A\ ho would heiicel’urtli speak-or even dream of 
surrender? U'he soldiers sj>urned the bleeding trunk ii'Om their path, and 
applauded the deevl tliat luul \ indicated tJie hn\& of Koine. They \vcre now 
prepared for a last and terrible etlbrt, in which they "would either burst 
tliroQgh the foe, or leave their bodies upon the field; but a leader was 
uecefiBRiy for the emergency. All eyes,were turned upon the veteran 
Beptunuleius, the bnivest and most experienced ol' their surviving officers, 
Olathe old man dc\'Oti'dly undertook an office so full of danger and despair. 

attompts of the preceding day the safest passes through the 
defended* swamps had been ascertained; and these were to be assailed by 
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the freshest of the troops, 'while the wounded and more infeehled were, 
placed ia tlie centre- The cautious Scptimuleius also commanded the 
soldiers to leave all the baggage behind, and cany with them nothing more 
than tliree days' provisions; as after that interval, should their attempt be 
successful, they would be able to reacli some friendly territory. 

In the meantime Hermann, who hixd risen before the daylight,'^':’Wae 
watching the movements of his enemies like a bird of prey. He saw at 
last their miserable skeletons of legions concentratcd into compact inasses, 
the heads of which were directed against the outlets, and he surmised the 
desperate nature of the effort for which these arrangements had been made, 
lie turned and warned his gallant Germans, exliortiiig tlieni to abide and 
repel this last ousel of despair, so that not a foe sliould escape; and with 
clashing weapons and tremendou.s shouts they at once welcomed and detied 
the advancing Homans. The shock of the onset made the ground tremble 
beneatii the coinbutants; spears and bucklers crashed and shivered; a 
steam went upward from the centre of tlie slniggle, like the seething of a 
mighty caldron, while the living mass reeled liither and thither, as the 
changes of battle prevailed. Even those wlio fell, wliether German or 
Homan, endeavoured iu the agonies of death to strike a last blow at those 
antagonists who warred ov(‘r their prostrate bodicis. In sueli a close conflict 
the hardihood of the Kouians would have liiiaily prevailed but fur the 
conduct of the iiulomitable llennaini, wlio ralliorl or headed Ivis troopa 
wherever his presence was njquircd, or gave them needful intermission by 
supplies of fresli forces. Ac. fur him, he*appearcd equally impervious to 
toil and danger: his whole soul cofiecntrated on an achievement the fame 
of which was to last for ages, scscnied for the time to liave imparted its 
deathless and ethereal energies to the body it tenanted. And ever and 
anon there thrilled from the rear the glorious bursts of a w’ar-Bong, in a 
voice whicli he well knew, and tlie tones of wliicli were like draughts of a 
new existence to his parched and fevcrisli heart. 

Thus the battle continued fro)n hour to hour. I’he inoniing had passed 
into mid-day; mid-day was followed by iioon^ and the noon was setting 
into evening—a la})sc of time which Iioi)e (oiitracted into a fleeting hour, 
and despair extended into along dismal year; but still the escape of the 
Homans Inid not advauctul a singh! step. Tlieir numbers were worn down 
to a handful, bleeding, exhausted, and staggering with every effort, like 
men drunken or asleep, yet still wichling their weapons as if mechanically, 
and more in the hope of dying honourably than achieving a safe departure. 
Anotlior hour would decide tlicir fate, i’or tlie evening was closing fast, and 
should it And them there, it would come with the darknew of the grave. 
In this dreadful crisis a stratagem occurred to the mind of Septirnuleius,' 
upon which he placed his h'lst dcpeudence, and which lie was prompt to 
execute. He ordered a soldier to sot Are to the baggage, for the jiurpose of 
distracting the attention and exciting the cupidity of the Germans. The 
command was obeyed just as tins twilight had ajiproached; ami no sooner 
did the barbiirians witness the .r^^pidly-spreading blaze, than they feared 
tliat the rich booty was about to be torn from their grasp. They began, 
therefore, to remit in their exertions; whole ranks soon abandoned the 
uuproAtable toil of conflict; and there was a general rash to the oonflagra- 
tion, where each was eager to snatch a handful from the flames, ll'hus the 
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defence of the pnsscfl was relinquished, and the Romans advanced with 
renewed couddcnce and vigour. Tlieir sudden and impetuous onsweep 
hurst asunder the weakened ranks opposed to them; and iigliting onward 
with rapid career, they cleared the network of morasses^ and gained the 
open ground, where they formed in ordiT, and continued their retreat, 
llennann, indignant at tlie covetousness of his people, wlio had so suddenly 
broken loose from control, si ill continued to resist at the head of his own 
personal followers: and although home back liy numbers, lie hung upon 
the track of the living enemy to I Ik: last, and Imrasscd them in flank and 
rear. 8cai*ecly, liowever. Jiad tlirce llionsiind thus escaped the miserabic 
gleanings of so great a liarxest ofdcatli. 

And n^w tlio mighty deed heing done, llie preternatural excitement that 
liad aeliievud it nas exhausted, so tliat the pursuers, as they retraced their 
steps at midnight, dn»]ipod down to slee]» by tlie way among the bodies of 
the dead. Thus al^o it was with their gallant chiertain. Faint, but still 
exulting, he threw himself beneath the shelter of a tree; and when he 
relapsed into iunnediate but deathlike r' pose, a gtuitlo liand seemed to bathe 
and caress In.-' burning tiaiqiles, a sweet voice iminuured words of exulting 
coxigratidati<*n, .‘iiid by liis some soothiug song was poured forth, that told 
of the hero's ri’ward Irom ■woman's l‘»ve and devoteiluess. Such sleep was 
rapture; and llennann smiled, as li(< sle]>t, at these dreum-like >oun(ls that 
incited so s\vcetl\ into his repose. A\Iih the iitterauees of a voice so fondly 
endeared to Ids hcarl. Ihit lu* knew not tliat it was Tluisnclda herself ivlio 
had hovered near him during the tight, and who now stood over him to 
watch and soothe his slumber''; and slie felt lierself richly repaid by the 
words of fiTveirt tendorntv'^s tliat jit tinus fell umonsclously from his lips. 
Before the uioining light arrived she siole from the sput, eovered with 
blushes, and llenuanu afimwanN awt‘ke, ndVcdied l>y wliat be deemed 
but a vision of tlie night. 

Where belter can we leave that iitible. that matehleS' pair, tlian upon the 
field which tlu‘y have made a h;dlo^\ed spot to all ages, and in the contem¬ 
plation of a vii'loi'v of whicli evi-ry age ha.< reapiai the fruits? Trivial, 
compared with lhi*.'e, wouhl he the aeeount itf the acelamalions that hailed 
them as the joint deli\erci> of their eiuintry; and the wild i'estive. glee with 
wl'.ich the laud resouiKled wluii tluir union wna eelcbrat^.d amidst the 
trophies of their aeltiesements. And did their I'tmrsc, s'o brightlyeom- 
meiiced. continue to the eluM'mil hiuded? iJut hajtpeii wliat might, could 
they bi' ilceincd iuiha|ipy A\ho had aeeom]di.‘'lied such a deed? It is 
enough to kiiun tliat the spirit i»f ra'^islance thus kindled Avas never extin¬ 
guished; that the iuuuiin>, in their snhsetjueiil inA'a>itjns, never penetrated 
beyond that spot ujk.u whit li ^’a^u^ and liis bgions liad fallen; and that 
when, in the fulnej'> t»f liuu’, tlie inui of the A’onh beearac invaders in 
th<^ tnni, and advaine.l to deliver and iv-eiicrate the Avorld, they fought 
and COuquvred uu-ier the in.‘'piriitg Avar*cry of ‘ Ilr.UM.ANX !’ 
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"CTTIE welcome the indications, now crowding upon us from 
T T quarter, tliat the people of this country are beginning to feel the 
importHiK'G of taking active measures fur the establishment and increMe 
of public libraries. Large collections of books, open for common use, are 
at once the storehouses and the manufactories of leaniiiig and science: 
they bring together the accumulated fruits of tlic exporienco, the research, 
and the geitius of other ages and tiistant natiuiis, as well as of our own 
time and land; and tliey create the taste, as well as furnish the indispen¬ 
sable aids for the proseiuitiou of literary and scientific effort in every 
de|)artment. In groat cities they <]ualify the exclusive spirit of commercial 
and professional avocations, and encourage men to steal an hour fVOm the 
pursuit of gain, and devote it to the attempt to satisfy a natural curiosity 
and to cultivate an elegant taste. Connected with literary And academic^ 
institutions, they supply the means and multiply the obje<;ts of study, and 
keep alive that enthusiasm in the cause of letters without which nothing 
great or permaiiout can ever he a(^comp]jshed. Their establishment is a 
boon to all clas.sc.s of society, and all may find in them both recreation and 
employment; for as the poet Cra!)bc says - 


' Hero come the* grii^vod, a of thouglit to fiiul; ' ^ 

The curious licrc, to food a craving mind; 

Here the devout their ])eHrcfnl temple choose; 

And here the poet nicctn liis favouring inuso.' 

The origin of libraries is involved in obscurity. According to some, the 
distinction of having first made collections of writings belongs to the 
Hebrews; but others ascribe this honour to the Egyptians. Osymandyadas, 
one of the ancient kings of Egypt, who flourished some 600 years after the 
Deluge, is said to have been the first who founded a library. The temple 
in which he kept liis books was dedicated at once to religion and litera¬ 
ture, and placed under the special protection of the divinities, with whose 
statues it was magnificently adorned. It was still further embellishod by 
a well-known inscription, for ever grateful to the votary of literature: on 
the entrance was engraven, ‘ Tlic nourishment of the soul,’ or, according to 
Diodorus, 'The medicine of the mind.’ It probably contained works of 
very remote antiquity, and also the books accounted sacred by {he Egyp¬ 
tians, all of which perished amidst the destructive ravages whicli accom- 
No. 44. 1 
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puied and followed the Persiaa.invaiuon under Cambyses, Tliere waa 
alao, according to Eustathius and other ancient authors, a fine library at 
Memphis, deposited in the Temple of Phtha, from which‘Homer has 1)060 
accused of having stolen both tlie ‘ Iliad ’ and the ‘ Odyssey,’ and afterwards 
published them as his own. From this charge, however, the bard has been 
vindicated by various writers, and hy different arguments. 

But the most superb library of Eg}T)t, perhaps of the ancient worid, was 
that of Alexandria. About the year 290 n.c., Ptolemy Soter, a learned 
prince, founded an academy at Alcxandrhi cfillcd the Museum, where 
there assembled a society of learned men, devoted to the study of 
philosophy and the sciences ; and for whose use he formed a collection of 
books, the number of which has boon variously computed—by Epiphanius 
at 54,000, and by Josephus at 200,000. His son, Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
an equally liberal and enlighlctied prince, collected great numbers of books 
in tlie Temple of Scrapis, in addition to those acrnmulatcd by his father, 
and at his death loft in it ujiwards of 100,000 volumes. He had agents in 
every part of Asia and of Greece commissioned to search out and purchase 
the rarest and most valuable writings; and amongst those ho procured 
were the works of Aristotle, and the Septuagint version of the Jewish 
Scriptures, which was undertaken at the suggestion of Demetrius Pha- 
lereus, his first librarian. The mcasares adopted by this monarch for 
augmenting the Alexandrian Library were pursued by his successor, Ptolemy 
Euergetes, with unscrupulous vigour. lie caused all books imported into 
Egypt by Greeks or other foreigners to be seized and sent to the Museum,, 
where they were transcribed by persons cmpl(»yed for the purpose; and 
when this was done, the eopie.s were delivered to the proprietors, and the 
originala deposited in the library. He refused to supply the famished 
Athenians with corn until they ])resonted him with the original manu- 
acriptB of iEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripidi's; and in returning elegant 
copies of these autograplis, he allow^ed the owmers to retain the fifteen 
talents (more tlian £3000 sterling) which lie had pledged with them as a 
princely security. As the Mu.Hcum, where the library was originally founded, 
stood near the roj'al palace, in that quarter of tlie city called Brucheion, 
all writings were at first deposited there ; but wiien this building had been 
completely occupied with books, to the number of 400,000, a supplemental 
library was erected within the Scrapeiou, or Temple of Serapis, and this 
gradually increased till it contained about 300,000 volumes—making in 
botli libraries a grand total of 700,000 volumes. 

The Alexandrian Library continued in all its splendour until the first 
Alexandrian war, when, during the ]>Luuder of the city, the Brucheion 
portion of the collection w*as accidentally destroyed by fire, owing to the 
re(Al68Biiess of the auxiliary troops. But tlic library in the Serapeion still 
remained, end was augmented by subsequent donations, particularly by 
that of the Pergamean Libi-ary of 200,000 volumes,* presented by Mark 

* The libmry of PerganiiiR was founded by King Eumcnes, and culaiif^d by his 
successor Attalus. It became hn extensive ttiat the Ptolcnticb, afriud that it 
would spsodily lival their own collection at Alexandria, iasaed an edict forbidding 
the exportation of pap>TUR; but this prohibition, so for from attaining the unworthy 
bl^cot for which it was destined, proved rather beneficial, for the Pergameans^ 
iMving e^ensted their stock of papyrus, set their wits to woA, and invents parch- 
(cdofia Perffanma) as a substitute. 
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'Antony to Cleopatra, bo that it soon equalled tho former, both In the 
number and in the, Talne of its contents. At length, after variouB rero* 
lutionB under the llbman emperors, during which the collection was aome* 
titnee plundered and sometimes re-established, it was utterly destroyed by 
the Saracens at the command of the Caliph Omar, ’when they acquired 
possession of Alexandria in a. d.' 642. Amrou, tho victorious general, 
was himself inclined to spare this inestimable treasury of ancient science 
and learning, but the ignorant and fanatical caliph, to whom he applied 
for instructions, ordered it to bo destroyed. * If,’ said he, ‘ these writings 
of the Greeks agree with the Koran, they are useless, and need not be 
preserved; if they disagree, they are pernicious, and ought to be destroyed.’ 
The sentence of destruction was executed with blind obedience. The 
volumes of parchment or papyrus were distributed as fuel among tho five 
thousand baths of the city; but such was their incredible number, that 
it took six months to consume them. This act of barbarism, recorded 
by Abulpharagius, is considered somewhat doubtful by Gibbon, in conse¬ 
quence of its not being mentioned by Eutyiihius and Almacin, two of 
the most ancient chroniclers. It seems inconsistent, too, with tho character 
of Amrou, as a poet and a man of superior intelligence; but that the 
Alexandrian Library was thus destroyed is a fact generally credited, and 
deeply deplored by historians, Amrou, as a man of genius and learning, 
may have grieved at the order of the caliph, while, as a loyal subject and 
faithful soldier, he felt bound to obey. 

Among the Greeks, as among other nations, the first libraries consisted 
merely of archives, deposited, for tho sake of preservation, in tho temples 
of the gods. Pisistratiis, the tynint (jf Atliciis, was the first who estab¬ 
lished a public library in his native city, which, we need not say, always 
took the lend in everything rehiting to science and literature in Greece. 
Hero he deposited the works of ITomer, which he had collected to¬ 
gether with gi'cat dilfif ulty and at a very considerable expense; and the 
Athenians themselves were at miuih pains to increase tlie collection. The 
fortunes of this library were various and singular. It was transported to 
I'ersia by Xerxes, brought back by Sclcucms Nicator, plundered by Sylla, 
and at last restored by the Emperor Hadrian. On the invasion of the 
Koman Empire by the Goths, Greece was ravaged; and on the sack of 
Athens, they liad (*ollected all the libraries, and were upon the point of 
setting fire to this funeral pile of ancient learning, when one of their chiefs 
interposed, and dissuaded them from their design, observing, at the same 
time, that as long as the Greeks were addicted to the study of books they 
would never appl> themselves to that of arms. 

The^first library established at Home was that founded by Paulus 
Emilius, in tho year n.c. 167. Having subdued Perses, king of Mace¬ 
donia, he enriched the city of Home with the library of the conquered 
monarch, which was 8u])seqaently augmented by Sylla. On his return 
from Asia, where he had successfully terminated the first war against 
Mitliridates, Sylla visited Athens, whence ho took with him tliC library 
of Apellicon the Teian, in which were the works of Aristotle and Theo¬ 
phrastus. Lucullus, another conqueror of Mitliridates, was not less distin¬ 
guished by his taste for books. The number of volumes in his library was 
immense, and they were written in the most distinct and elegant manner. 
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dot tfie uBe which he made of liu collection was still more honootaldi 
to that princely Koman than the acquisition or possewion of it. It 
a library/ says Plutarch, ‘ whose walls, galleries, and '^Ibinets were open 
to all visitors; and the ingenious Greeks, when at leisure, resorted to 
this abode of tlie Muses, to hold literary conversations, in which LucuUas 
himself loved to join.' Put although both Hylla and Lucullus liberally 
gave public access to their literary treasures, still their libraries can in 
atrictnesB be considered as only jynVt/fc collections. Among the various 
projects which Julius Osar had formed for the embellishment of Rome 
was that of a Ul)rary, which should contain the largest possible col- 
lecUon of Greek and Otiii works; and he had assigned to Varro the duty 
of selecting and arranging them. But this design was frustrated by tho 
assassination of the dictiitoV, and the establishment of public libraries did 
not take pUicc in Home until the reign of Augustus. 

The honour of having first cstublisliod those valuable institutions is 
ascribed by tho elder riiiiy to Asiiiius Pollio, who erected a public library 
in the Court of Liberty, on the Aventinc Hill. The credit which he gained 
thereby was so great, that tlie emperors became, ambitious to illustrate 
their reigns by the foundation of libraries, many of which they called after 
their own names. Augustus Avas liiinself an author, and in one of those 
sumptuous buildings called 2'hcrin(r^ oriiainoiitcd with porticos, galleries, 
and statues, with sliady walks and refn^slniig baths, lie testified Ills love of 
literatim^ by adding a inaguHiccnt librar}", Avhi(di be fondly called by the 
name of his sistc^r Octavia. Tlie Palatine Library, formed by tho same 
emperor in the Temple of Apollo, became tho haunt of the poets, as Horace, 
Juvenal, and I’erbeiis, have comineinoratod. There Avore deposited the 
coiTOcted books of the Sybils; and from two nnciciit inscriptions, quoted 
by Lipsius and Pitiscus, it Avould seem that it consisted of two distinct 
collections—one (Ireck, and tlie otIuT J,Natin. This library having survived 
the various revolutions of tlie Homan Empire, existed until the time of 
Gregory the Great, Avhose mistaken zeal led him to order all the writings 
of the undents to bo destroyed. The successors of Augustus, though they 
did not equally encourage learning, Averc not laltogether neglectful of its 
interests. Suetonius informs us that 'riberins founded a library in the new 
Temple of Apollo; and avo learn from some incidental notices tliat he insti¬ 
tuted luiotber, ('ailed the Tiberi.aii, in his own house, consisting chiefly of 
works nrlating to the empire and tlie acts of its sovereigns. Vespasian, 
folloAving the example of his jiredeeessors, established a library in the 
Templo of Peace, Avldch lie erected after the burning of the city by order of 
Nero; and even Doinitian, in the ooinmencement of his reign, restored at 
great expense the libraries which had been destroyed by the conda|^tlon, 
collecting copies of books from every quarter, and sending persona to 
Alexandria to transcribe volumes in that celebrated collection, or to correct 
copies whicii had lieen made clsoAvliere. But the most nu^ificeht of all 
tho libraries founded by the sovereigns of imperial Rome was that of tho 
•'i^^lmpcror Ulpius Trajanus, from whom it Avas denominated the Ulpian 
JJ®“^rary. It was erected in Trajan’s Forum, but afterwards removed to 
objectyiiBinal IliU, to ornament the baths of Diocletian. In this librj^ 
^ving e^deposited the elephantine books, written upon tablets of ivory, 
were recorded the transactions of the emperors, the proceedings 
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^ senate and Roman magiatratea, and the aiTairs of tlie pro'\'inceB* It 
lias been conjectured that the Ulplan Library consisted of hoth Greek and 
Latin works; and^^me anthors that Trajan commanded that all the 
books found in the cities he had conquered should be immediately con¬ 
veyed to Rome, in order to increase his collection. The library of Dom^ 
tian having- been consumed by lightning in the reign of CommoduSy was 
not restored until the time of Gordian, who rebuilt the edifice, and founded 
a new library, adding thei'eto the collection of books bequeathed to him 
by Quintus ti^erenus Samoiiicus, the physician, and amounting, It is said, 
to no fewer than 72,000 volumes. 

In addition to the imperial libraries, tliero were others to wdiich the 
public, had access in tht principal cities and colouics of the empire. Rliny 
mentious one which ho had founded for the use of his countrymen; and 
VopiscuB informs us that the Emperor Tacitus caused the historical writ¬ 
ings of his illustrious namesake to be deposited in the libraries. The 
number of calcined volumes which luive been excavated from the ruins 
of Herculaneum and Tompeii would also seem to indicate that collec¬ 
tions of books were common in those cities. Rut the irruptions of the 
barbarians, who overran and dijsolatc'd the Welterii Empire, proved more 
destructive to tJie interests of literature than either volcanoes or earth¬ 
quakes, and soon caused the disapi)caraucc of those libraries which, during 
several centuries, had been multiplied bi Italy, Those of tlio I'l.ast, how¬ 
ever, esuiped tills devastating toiTciit; and both Alexiuidria and (^'onstanti- 
nople preserved their literary treasures, until their capture by the Baraceua 
and the Turks, who finally subverted the Easteni Empire, 

When Constantine the Great made llyscantium the seat of his empire, 
he decorated that city with splendid edifices, and called it after his own 
name. Lesirous to make reparation to the Christians fur the injurieB they 
had suficred during tlie reign of his predecessor, he commanded the most 
diligent search to bo made after those books which Diocletian had doomed 
to destruction; he caused transcripts to be made of such as liad escaped 
the fury of the }»agaii persecutor; and, having collected otliers from 
various quarters, he formed the whole into a library^ at Constantinople. 
At the death of Constantine, however, the number of books in the impe¬ 
rial libnu'y was only G900; but it was successively enlarged by the 
Emperors Julian and Theoilosius the yonngi r, who augmented it to 120,000 
volumes. Of theso more than half were burned during the seventh 
century, by command of the Enqieror Leo Ill., who thus sought to destroy 
all the monuments that might be quoted in proof respecting his opposi¬ 
tion to the worsldp of images. In this library was deposited the only 
autiientic copy of the proceedings of the Council at Nice; and it is also said 
to have contained the poems of Homer wi'itten in gold letters, together Avitli 
a magnificent copy of the Four Gosjicls, bound in plates of gold, enriched 
with precious stones, all of wliicli perished in the conflagration. I'lio 
convulsions which distracted the lower empire were by no means favourable 
to the interests of literature. In the eleventh century learning flourished 
for a short time during the reign of Constantine rorphyrogennetus; and 
this emperor is said to have employed many learned Greeks in collecting 
bo(d(S, and forming a library, the arraiigenient of which he himself super¬ 
intended. But the final subversion of the Eastern Empire, and tKb capture 
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of Ckmstantinopld in 1453, dispersed the litersti of Greece oternreiMm 
Europe, and plwed the literary remains of that capital at the mercy of the 
oonqueror. The imperial library, however, was pres^lBed by the ^preu 
command of Mohai^ed, and continued, it is said, to be kept in some 
apartments of the seraglio; but whether it was sacrificed in a fit of devo¬ 
tion by Amurath IV., as is commonly supposed, or whether it was suffered 
to fall into decay from ignorance and neglect, it is now certain that the 
library of the sultan contains only Turkish and Arabic writings, and not 
a single Greek or Latin manuscript of any importance. 

Such is a brief survey of the most celebrated libraries of ancient times. 
Before we proceed to dcscriljc lliosc of modem days, wo shall offer a few 
remarks on the extent of ancient as compared witli modern collections of 
books. The National Lil)rary of Paris contains upwards of 824,000 
volumes, and is the largest in existence. It will be easy to prove that 
it is the largest that ever has existed. 

The number of writers, and consequently of books, in the bright days 
of Egypt, Greece, and Konus, could not have been very great. It must, 
on the contrary, have Ix^ci limited by various causes, which contributed 
powerfully to retard the composition of new works, and prevent the mul¬ 
tiplication of new editions. In fact, the liistorieB of cities and of nations, 
together with descriptions of the earth, wliich have become exliaustless 
sources for the writers of modern times, inus>t have been but sterile themes 
at a period in wliich history was confined within the limits of a few 
centurlcB, and liardly a sixth part of the world now known had been 
discovered. Add to these considerations the difiiculties of communication, 
by which the inhabitants of (Ufiercnt i’ouutrios, and often those of different 
-BeotioiiB of the same t'ouniry, wen; kept apu)*t, together with the number of 
arte and sciences which were either wholly nnkinm-n, oi* confined within 
very narrow bounds, and it will become evident, that for every thirty 
or forty authui-s of the present clay, ancient Europe could liardly have 
supported one or two. 

Another circumstance whicli may bo adduced in sujiport of our propo¬ 
sition, is the fac^t, that an increase in the number of readers leads to a 
proportionate anginentatiou in thci number of works prepared for their 
gratification. We have cwry reason to suppose tliat the reading class of 
the aueient world was small in cumparI^un with that of the modem. Even 
4»ctting aside tlic circumstauec\ ttf the narrow limits by which the creative 
literature of ancient Euroj)o was l)ouiulcd—(jlreecjc and Home being almost 
the only nations whence new productions were derived—^wc shall still bo 
constrained lo acknowledge the vast distance whieli separates the creative 
literary power of modern from that of ancient times. Our schools, which 
aboimd with such a variety of class-books upon every subject, bear little 
or BO resemblance to ilmse of Greece and Koiue; nor can the text-books 
prepared for our universities be brouglit into comparison with the oral 
instructions of the old pliilosophcrs. Passing by, also, the sulijccts which 
have been opened to our research by the discoveries of modem science, 
and confining our attention to the single branch of philosophy, in the old 
sense of the word, which has always l>een more or less studied and dis¬ 
puted ujfbn since the days of the earliest Greeks, we sliall probably find 
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tiwt tlie productions of any one modem acliool outnumber those of tlie 
whole body of Greek philosophers. How much more would the balance 
lean towards the j^dcms were we to add all the varieties of the French, 
German, English, and Scottish schools, to say nothing of those whose 
tenacious subtleties have procured them tho name of sclioolmen! If, 
going a step further, we consider that reading, which the peculiar cast of 
modem civilisation has classed among tho luxuries of life, is one of those 
luxuries, in the enjoyment of which all classes come in for a share,-we 
^hall find here also a wide distinction between ancient times and our own. 
During that epoch of splendid decay, in which the immense wealth of the 
Homan senators was found insufiicieut to satisty the longing for new. forms 
of stimulant and of pleasure, their reading, as we are told by Ammianus 
Marcellinus, a contemporary historian, was confined to the writings of 
Marius Maximus and Juvenal. What would they not have given for a 
modem novel, or to what unlimited extent would tho imagination have 
poured forth its fantastic creations had the art of printing been at hand 
to keep pace with the productive powers of the mind, and the cravings of 
-a morbid intelloct ? On every score, therefore, the numerical difference 
between the intellectual wealth of ancient and of modem Eui'ope must have 
been decidedly in favour of the latter. 

The high price of the materials for writing, and the difiiculty of procuring 
them, must liavc been a great obstacle to the multiplication of books* 
When copies could only be procured by the slow and expensive procesB 
of transcription, it seems iuipossiblc to suppose that a large number could 
liave been usually prepared of any oi dinary work. Those of our readers 
who are aware thjit only about 450 copies of the celebrated FHneeps editions 
were struck off, will readily assent to the coiTcctncss of this opinion. 
The bai'barous system of ancient warfare must have also caused the 
destruction of a great many works, raised the price of others, and rendered 
extremely difficult—not to say impossible—the accumulation of a very 
large uuuiber in any one place. The difficulties which the bibliomaniacs of 
our own times encounter m procuring copies of the editions of tho fiffeeuth 
century, and the extravagant prices at wliich some of them luive been sold, 
are enough to shov/ how small a part of uii entire edition has been able to 
pass safely through the short space of four centuries. How few copies, 
tlien, of a work written in tlic time of Alexander could liave reached 
the ago of Augustus or of Trajan! With facts like tliesc before us, bow 
can we talk of librai'ies of 700,000 or 800,000 volumes in the ancient 
world? Wlien we find it so difficult at the present day, in spite of the 
testimony of intelligent travellers, and of all the advantages we possess 
for making oar estimates, to ascertain the truth witli regard to the great 
libraries of modern Europe, how can wo give credit to the contradictory 
and exaggerated statements which were promulgated in ages of the darkest 
ignorance concerning ancient Home :uid Alexandria? ‘ After an attentive 
examinatioii of this subject,* says that einlucut bibliographer M. Balbif 
* it seems to me improbable, if 1 should not I'ather say im}) 06 sible, that 
any library of ancient Europe, or of the middle ages, could have con* 
tamed more than 300,000 or 400,000 volumes.’ 

But even allowing 700,000 volumes to the largest of the Alexandrian 
libraries—that, namely, of wliich a great part was accidental!]^ destroyed 
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during tbe wars ei Jnliiui Gassar—aHowing the same number to the Ubriipr 
of Tnpoli, and to that of Cairo; and admitting tiiat the thirds vt 

Alexandria contained 600,000 volunies, and the Ulpian of Borne, and Uie 
Cordovan founded by Al-liakem, an equal number—it urill still he easy to 
show that the whole amount of one of these was not equal to even a fifth 
part of a library composed of printed books. 

Every one who lias liad anything to do with publication, is well aware 
of the great difference ])ctweci] the spai^o occupied by the written and that 
filled by the printed letters. It is well known that the volumes of ancient 
libraries consisted of rolls, which generally were written only on one side* 
Thus the written surface of one of tliesu voliunes would correspond to but 
half the written fiarface of one of our books, of which every page is covered 
with letter^. A library, tlioii, composed of 100,000 rolls would contain 
no more matter than one of our libraries composed of 50,000 manuscripts. 
It is well known, also, tliat a work was divided into as many rolls as the 
books which it contained. Thus the Natural History of I’liny, which in 
tbe Prinrt^pfi edition of V'enice forms but one folio volume, would, since 
it is divided into thirty-seven books, have formed thirty-seven rolls or 
volumes. If it were possible to compare elements of so different a nature, 
we should say tiiut these rolls might be compared to tlie sheets of our 
]iew8i)apGrs, or to' the nuinliers of our weekly serials. What would 
become of tlic great library of J'aris were we to suppose its 824,000 
volumes in folio, quarto, to be but so many mimbers of five or six 
sheets each? Yet this is tlic rule by which wc ought to estimate the 
literary wealth of the great libraries of ancient times; and ‘licnce,' says 
^]. Balbi, 'notwithstanding the imposing array of authorities which can 
be brought against us, we must j)ersist in believing that no library of 
antiquity, or of the middle ages, eau be considered us equivalent to a 
modern one of 100,000 or 110,1*00 volumes,’ 


No one of the libraries the first class now in existence dates beyond 
the fifteenth century. Tlie A^atican, the origin of which lias been fre¬ 
quently carried buck to tlic days of St llilarius in 4G5, cannot with any 
propriety be said to have deserved the name of library before the reign of 
Pope Martin V., by vrliose order it was removed in 1417 from Avignon 
to Boinc. And even tlicn a strict attention to exactitude would require 
us to witlihold from it this title until the period of its final organiaation 
by Nicholas Y. in 1447. It is difficult to speak with certainty concern¬ 
ing tlie libraries, whether public or private, supposed to have existed pre¬ 
vious to the fifteenth century, both on account of the doubtful authority 
and indetiniteness of tlie passages in which they are mentioned, and the 
cufitoxn which so niadily obtained in those dark ages of dignifying with 
the name of library every petty collection of insignificant codices. But 
many libraries of the fifteenth century being in existence, and others having 
l>een preserved long enough to make them the subject of historical inquiry 
before their dissolution, it becomes easier to fix with satisfactory accuracy* 
the date of their foundation. AVc find, accordingly, that during the fifteenth 
century ten libraries were formed; tlie Vatican at Borne, the Ijaurentian 
llorencc, the Imperial of Vicuna and Katisbon, the University at Tafln, 
Malafestiana at Ceseiia, tiic Marciami at Venice, the Bodleiaa at 
8 
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Osfoxd, the University At Copenhagen, and the City at Frankfort on the 
Mkhte. The Falatine of^Heldelberg was founded in 1390, dispersed in 
1623, restored in 1652, and augmented in 1816. 

Tlie mcrease of the libraries of Europe has generally been slowly pro- 
greBsive, although there Imvc been periods of sudden augmentation in 
nearly sAl of them. They began with a small number of manuseriptB; 
sometimes with a few, and often without any printed works. To these 
gradual accessions were made from the different sources which liave always 
been more or less at the command of sovereigns and nobles. In 1455 the 
Vatican contained 5000 manuscripts. In 1685, after an interval of more 
tlian two centuries, the number of its inanuscripts had only risen to 16,000, 
and that of the printed volumes did not exceed 2.5,000. In 1789, but little 
more than a century later, the iiuinher of manuscripts liad been doubled, 
and the printed volumes amounted to 40,0()0. 

Far different was the progress of the Itoyal, or as it is now called, the 
National Libraiy of Paris. The origin of this institution is placed in the 
year 1695—the date of its removal from Fontainebleau to Paris by order 
of Henry IV. In 1660 it contained only 1435 printed volnincs. In the 
course of the following year this number was raised to 16,746, both printed 
volumes and manuscripts. During the ensuing eight years the libmry was 
nearly doubled; and before the close (»f the subsequent century, it was 
supposed to have been augmented by upwards of 100,(XK) volumes. 

In most cases tlie chief sources of these augmentations have been indivi¬ 
dual legacies and the pun^luise of private collections. Private libraries, as 
our readers are douljtlcss well aware, began to be funned long before 
public ones were thought of. Ijike these, they have their origin in tho 
taste, or caprice, or necessities of their fouiidtrs, and are of more or less 
^'alue, as one or the V)ther of these motives has presided over their for¬ 
mation. But when formed hy private students 'with a view to bring 
together all that has been written upon some single brancli of science, or 
I)y amateurs skilled in tlie principles of bibliography, tliey become more 
satisfactory and complete tlian they could jiossibly ])e made under any 
other circumstances. Few of them, however, arc presd^-ed long after 
the dcatli of the original collector; but tailing into tlie liands of heirs 
possessed of different tastes and feelings, arc either sold off by auction, or 
restored to the shelves of the bookseller. It was by availing themselves 
of such opportunities that the directors of the public libraries of Europe 
made their most important acquisitions. This is, in short, the history of 
the Imperial Library of Vienna; and it can hardly be necessary to add, 
that it was thus that the rarest and most valuable portions of tliat collec¬ 
tion were brought together.* It was thus, also, that the Vatican acquired, 
some twenty years ago, by the purchase of the library of Count Cicognara, 
a body of materials illustrative of the history of the arts, which leaves 
comparatively little to bo wished for by the most diligent historian. 

It can hardly be necessary to enlarge upon this subject. Every one who 
has engaged, even in a small degree, in historical researches, must have 

* One of the most remarkable of tlicse purcliasrs was that made of the private 
lifaraiy of the Prince Eugene, for a lifb-ineomc of 1U,000 florins. It was compooed 
of 16,000 printed volumoH, 337 manuscripts, ’^0 voluroos of print% ana 215 
portiblioa or boxes. 

Ifo.44. 
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al)terved bow soon 'he gets out of the track of conunon readers, and Ilow 
dark and difficult his way becomes, unless he c^iazice to meet with sodi^ 
guide among those who, confining their attention to a single branch of 
study, liave become fiuniliar with, and gathered around them almost every*- 
thing which can serve to throw light upon it. And when a public institu¬ 
tion has gone on through a long course of years adding to the works 
derived from other sources tliese carefully chSsen stores of the learned, it 
is easy to conceive how much it must contribute not merely towards the 
gratification of literary curiosity, but to the actual progress of literature. 

From these general considerations respecting modern libraries, we pro¬ 
ceed to give some particulars which may serve to convey an idea of the 
history, character, and contents of the principal book-collections now 
in existence; and wnth this view, as well as for convenient reference, we ’ 
shall arrange tlicm under the rcBpcctive beads of British Libraries^ and 
Foreign hibraries^ 


imiTlSlI LTBUAUTKS. 

1. British Museum Library^ Tjondon ,—There is probably no other public 
institution in Great Britain wliich is regarded with so great and general 
interest as the British Museum. By the variety of its departments, this 
Fploiidid national depository of literature, and objects of natural history and 
antiquities, meets in some way the particular taste of almost every class of 
society. The department of Natural Ilistor}^ in its three divisions of 
Zoology, Botany, and Mineralogy, (‘oritaiiis a collection of specimens unsur¬ 
passed, probably unequalled, in the world. The department of antiquities 
is in some particulars unrivalled for the number and value of the articles it 
contains. But the library is the crowning glory of tin? whole. If, in respect 
to the numlxir of volumes it contains, it does not yet equal the National 
Library of Paris, the K(»yal Library of Munich, or the Imperial Library of 
St Petersburg—in almost every other reject, such as the. value and usrful- 
ness of the books, the arrangements for their convenient and safe keeping, 
and, in fact, in cvety^ matter pertaining to its internal arrangements, the 
library of the Britisli JTuse.um, by th(j concurrent testimony of competent 
witnesses from various countries, niust take rank above all similar insti¬ 
tutions in the world. Well niay the people of this country regard tho 
Museum with pride and pleasure. The liberal grants of parliament, and 
tho munificent bequests of individuals, arc sure indications of a strong 
desire and purpose to continue and extend its advantages. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the Museum, and of its vast resources^ 
may be formed by considering that the buildings alone in which this great 
collection is deposited have cost, since the year 1823, nearly £700,000; 
and tho whole exp(;n(liturc for purchases, exclusive of the cost of the build¬ 
ings just named, is considerably more tlian £1,100,000. Besides th» 
liberid outlay by the British govenimcnt, there have been numerous mag¬ 
nificent bequests from individimls. The acquisitions from private muni¬ 
ficence were estimated, for the twelve years preceding 1835, at not less 
than £400,000. The latest considerable bequest was that of the Bight 
Uon. Tlipmas Grenville; his library, which he gave to the Museum 
entire, was valued at £50,000. The annual receipts of the institution ol 
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late" years, frcmi parliamentary grants and the interest of private legacies,- 
have been about £50,009. The number of visitors to the Museum is 
immense. In the year 1848 they amounted to 897,985, being an average 
of about 3000 visitors per day for every day the Museum is open. On 
special occasions there have been as many as 30,000 visitors on a smgle 
flay. 

This noble institution may be said to have originated in the bequest of 
Sir Hans Sloane, who, dying in 1752, left his immense collections of every 
kind to the nation, on the condition of paying £20,000 in legacies to diffe¬ 
rent individuals; a sum considerably less than the intrinsic value of the 
medals, coins, gems, and precious metals of his museum. This bequest 
included a library of 50,000 volumes, among which were 356G volumes of 
manuscripts in diferent languages; a herbarium of 334 volumes; other 
objects of natural history, to the number of six-and-thirty or forty thousand, 
and the house at Chiswick, in which the whole was deposited. The Har- 
leian collection of manuscripts, amounting to 7600 volumes, chiefly relating 
to the history of Kngland, and including, among many other curious docu¬ 
ments, 40,000 ancient charters and rolls, being about the same time offered 
for sale, parliament voted a sum of £40,000, to be raised by lottery, and 
vested in trustees, for tlie cstiiblishment of a National Museum. Of this 
money, £20,000 were paid to the legatees of Sir Hans Sloane, £10,000 were 
given for the Ilarlcian Manuscripts, and £10,000 for Montague House as a 
wcepUcle for the whole. Bkmne’s IMuscum was removed thither wilh the 
consent of his trustees. In 1757 George IL, by an instrument under the 
great seal, added the library of the king? of England, the printed books of 
which had been collected from the time of Henry VII., the manuscripts 
from a much earlier date. This collection was very rich in the prevailing 
literature of different periods, and it included, amongst others, the libraries 
of Archbishop Cranmer, and of the celebrated scholar Isaac Casaubon. 
Ills majesty annexed to Ids gift privilege which the royal library Iiad 
acquired in the reign of Queen Anne, of being supplied with a copy of 
every publication entered at iStationers’ Hall; and in 1759 the British 
Museum was opened to the public.* 

The value of the library has been greatly enhanced by magniffeent dona¬ 
tions, and by immense parliamentary purchases. In 1763 George IIL 
enriched it with a coUcetion of pamphlets and periodical papers, published 
in England between 1640 and 1G60, and chiefly illustrative of the civil wws 
in the time of Charles 1., by whom the collection was commenced. Among 
other valuable acquisitions may bo mentioned Garrick's collection of old 
English plays, Mr Thomas Tyrwhitt’s library, Sir William Musgrave's 
collection of biography, the general library of the Rov, C. M. Cracherode, 
the libraries of M. Giuguend, Baron de Moll, Dr Burney, and Sir K. C. 
Hoarc; and above all, the bequest of Major Arthur Edwards, who left to 
it his noble library, and £7000 as a fund for the purchase of books. Four 
separate collections of tracts, illustrative of the revolutionary history of 
France, have been purchased at different times by the trustees, iu the 
exercise of the powers with which tliey arc invested. One of these vras 

* For a detailed noeount of, mid guide-book to, the treasurcfl of thiH groat national 
oolleotion, see ^Tho BritUh Museum, Historical and Descriptive, with NamevODa 
EngravingB,' recently published by W. and It. Chanbers. 
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the eoUection formed by the last president of the parliament of Bret^ne, 
at the coirnnencemcnt of the revolution'; two others extended generally 
throughout the whole revolutionary period; and the fourth consisted of a 
collection of tracts, published during tlie reign of the Hundred Days in 
1815-^fonning altogether a body of materials for the histor>' of the revolu¬ 
tion as complete in regard to Kranee as the collection of pamphlets and 
tracts Already mentioned is with respect to the civil wars of England in the 
time of Charles 1. Another feature of the Museum Library is its pro¬ 
gressive oollettioii of newspapers, from tlie appearance of the tirst of these 
publications in ir>8H. Sir lians Hloaiie had formed a great collection for 
his day. Hut to this was added, iu 1818, the Hiirncy collection, purchased 
at the estimated value of iilOOU; and since that period the Commissioners 
of Stamps have continued regularly to forward to the Museum copies of all 
newspapers deposited by the publishers in their ofiicc. 

In 1823, the Jlcyal Library collected by Cieoige III. was presented to 
the British luitloii by his successor (Jeorge IV., and ordered by parliament 
to be added to tlie library of tlie British Museum, but to be kept for over 
separate from the other books iu that institution. The gimeral plan of its 
formation appears to have boon determined on by (Jeorge 111. soon after 
his accession to the throne; and tlic first extensive purchase made for it 
was that of the library of Mr .Joseph Smith, British consul at Venice, in 
1762, for wdiich his majesty paid about £10,600, Jn 1768 Mr ^afterwards 
Sir P’rcdcrit*k) Barnard, the lil>rarian, was despatched to the continent by 
his majesty; and ns thedesuits' liouses were then being suppressed and 
their libraries sold throughout Humpe, lu’ was enabled to purchase, upon 
the most advantageous terms, a great number of very valualde books, 
including some very remarkable rarities, in Fraure, Italy, and Germany. 
iTnder the judicious directions of Mr Barnard, the entire collection vvaa 
formed and arranged; it was enlarged during a period of sixty years, by 
an annual (expenditure of about £20i.a), and it is iu itself perhaps one of the 
most complete liljraries of its extent tliat was ever formed. It contains 
aeluctioiia of t!ic rarest kind, particularly of scarce books which appeared 
iu the tirst ages of tlie art of printing. Jt is ricii in early editions of the 
classics, in books from the press of Caxtoii, in English history, and in 
Italian, French, and Spanish literature; and there is likcwiae a veiy 
extensive collection of geography and topogcHphy, and of tlie transactions 
of learned acadtmiies. The number of books in this library is 65,250, 
exclusively of a \cry numerous assorimeut of painplilcts; and it appears 
to have cost, in direct^outlay, about £130,000, but it is cstiiuatod as worth 
at least £200,000. 

The nucleus of the department of manuscripts at the British Museum 
was formed by the llarleian, Sloanoan, and Cottonian collections. To these 
George 11. addwl, iu 1757, the manuscripts of the ancient royal librar}" ef 
Engliuid. Of these one of the most remarkable is the * Codex Alexandrinus 
a present from Cyril, patriarch of (-onstantinople, to lung Charles L - It 
is in four quarto volumes, written upon fine vellum, probably bet^reen the 
Hfhrth and sixth centuries, and is believed to be the most ancient manu- 
^ipript of the Greek Bible now extant. Many of the other manuscripts 
intb the royal collection at the time when the monastic institntions 
^^f Ifaritaiii were destroyed; and some of them still retain upon their spare 
12 
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the honest and liearty anathemas which the donors'denounced against 
those who should alienate or remove the respective volumes fn>ixiL the places 
in which they had been originally deposited. This collection abounds in 
old scholastic divinity, and possesses many volnmes, embellished by the 
most expert illuminators of different countries, in a snccession of periods 
down to the sixteenth century. In it are also preserved an assemblage of 
the domestic music-books of Henry VIII., and the ‘ Basilicou Doi on' of 
James I. in his own handwriting. Tlie Cottonian collection, wliidi was 
purchased for the use of the public in 1701, and annexed by statute to the 
British Museum in 175J, consists of 861 manuscript volumes, including 
* Madox^s Collections on the Exchequer,’ in ninety-four volumes, besides 
many precious documents comiected with our domestic and foreign history 
about the time of Elizabeth and tfanies. It likewise ooutalns numerous 
registers of English monasteries; a ridi collection of royal and other 
original letters; and the manuscript called the * Durliam Book,’ being a 
copy of the Latin Gospels, Avith an interliuejur Saxon gloss, written about 
the year 800, illuminated in the most elaborate style of the Anglo-Saxons, 
and believed to liave once belonged to the venerable Bede. The llarleian 
collection is still more miscellaneous, though historical literature in all its 
liranches •forms one of its principal features. It is particularly rich in 
heraldic and genealogical manuscripts; in parliamentary and legal proceed¬ 
ings; in ancient records and ai)bey registers; in manuscripts of the classics, 
amongst which is one of the earliest knoAvn of Homer’s ‘ Odyssey; ’ m 
missals, antiphonars, and other sorvicc-books of the Catholic Church; and 
in ancient English poetry. It possesses two very early copies of the Latin 
Gospels, written in gold letters; and also contains a large number of 
splendidly illuminated inanuscriptH, besides an extensive mass of corros- 
pondonce. It further iiieludoK about tliree hundred manuscript Bibles or 
Biblical books, in Hebrew', (Hialdaic, Greek, Arabic, and Latin; nearly 
two hundred volumes of writings of the fathers of the church; and a number 
of works on the arts and sciences, among which is a trsict on the steam- 
engine, with plans, diagrams, and calculations by Sir Samuel Morland. 
The Bloancau collection consists principally of manuscripts on natural 
history, voyages and travels, on the arts, and especially on medicine. 

In 1807 the collec tion of manuscripts formed by the first Marquis of 
Lansdowno was added to tl»esc libraries, bsviug been purchased by parlia¬ 
ment for £4925. It consists of 1352 volumes, of which 114 are Lord 
Burleigh’s state papers, 4G Sir Julius Cmsar's cjollcctions respecting the 
‘ reigns of Elizabeth and Janies I., and 108 the historical collections of 
Bishop Kennet. Other valuable cullec^tions are the j^ssical manuscripts of 
Dr Charles Burney, the Oriental Tuaiiuseripts crolleeted by Messrs Kieh and 
Hull, and *tlie Egyptian papyri presented by Bir J. G. Wilkinson. It 
would bc! endless, however, to enumerate these treasures; we have indi¬ 
cated enough to convince our renders that the libraiy of the British Museum 
is worthy of the nation to wliich it belongs. 

2. Bahian Libranj^ Oxford ,—^This institution, so called from iIjc name 
of its illustrious founder, was established towards tlie close of the reign of 
>^zabeth by Sir Thomas Bodley, who, having become disgusted with sosne 
court intrigues, resigned all his employments about the year 1597, and 
resolved to spend remainder of his life in a private statioii> Having 
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thoQKfat of various plans to rendor itself usofui, he sajs, ^ I conoludejl ;Bt 
the ust to set up mj staff at the library door in Oxon, being thorong^fly 
persuaded that in my solitude and surcease from the commonwealth afikirs, 
I 'could not busy myself to better purpose than by reducing that |dace| 
which then in every part lay mined and waste, to the public use of students. 
For the effecting whereof I found myself furnished in a competent propor¬ 
tion of such four kinds of aids, as, unless 1 had them all, there was no hope 
of good success. For without some kind of knowledge, as well in the 
learned and modem tongues as in suntlry other sorts of scholastical litera¬ 
ture; without some purse-ability to go tlirough with the charge; without 
great store of honourable friends to further the design; and without special 
good leismfe to follow such a work, it could btit have proved a vain attempt 
and inconsiderate.* Having set himself this task—^ a task,* as his friend 
Camden justly says, * that would have suited the character of a crowned 
head*—Bodlcy despatched from London a letter to the vice-chancellor, 
offering not only to restore the building, but to provide a fund for the 
purchase of books, and the maintenance of proper offict'rs. This offer being 
thankfully accepted, he rominenccd his undertaking by presenting to tli.e 
library a large collection of books purchased on the continent, and valued 
at £10,000. lie also collected 1204' rai'c manuscripts, which Were after¬ 
wards increased to C818, independently of 1898 in the Ashmolean Museum. 
Other collections and contributions werti also, by his example and persua¬ 
sion, presented to the new library; and the additions thus made soon 
swelled to such an amount that the old building was no longer sufficient to 
contain them. The tMliiioe was accordingly enlarged ; and Bodley thus Jiad 
the proud satisfaction of seeing Oxford pobsessed, by his means, of such a 
library os might well bear coinparisoii with the proudest in continental 
Europe. It would ro<juirc a voluinc to contain an enumeration of the many 
important additions which have been made to this library by its numerous 
benefactors, or to admit even a sketch of its ample contents in almost 
every branch of literature and hcicnce. The Oriental manuscripts are 
the rarest and most Ijcautiful to bo found in any European collection; 
'and the first editions of the classics, procured from the Finclli and Cre- 
venna libraries, rival those of Vienna. In a word, it is exceedingly rich 
in many departments in whicli most other libraries arc deficient, and it 
forms ^together one of the noblest collections of Avhicli any university 
can boast. 

3. Univavity Zt7jrari/f Cu7/J/;yWf;r.—This is a library of considerable 
extent, and contains much that is vaUuible or curious both in the depart¬ 
ment of printed hooka and in that of manuscripts. The printed books 
comprise a fine series of eJitioiica pj'hiaprn of the classics, and a very lai^e 
proportion of the productions of Paxton's press. Among the manuscripts 
contained in it are the cclehratcd manuscript of the four Gospels and 
Acts of the Ajiostlcs, known by the name of the Codex Bezea, which wag 
presented to the university l>y that distinguished reformer; Magna Charts, 
written ou vellum; and a Koran upon cotton paper, superbly executed. In 
the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, there are several exceedingly 
interesting literary curiosities; amongst others, some manuscr^ts in the 
handwriting of Milton, consisting of the original copy of the * Masque of 
Oomus,* several plans of ^ Paradise Lost,* and the poems of ‘ Lycidas/ 
14 
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^AlbadeB,’ and others; and also Sir Isaac Newton's copy of his ^Frincipia,^ 
with his xnanoscript notes, and his letters to Hoger Cedes. 

' 4. 'Advocatea' Library^ Edinburgh ,—^This library was founded in 16^, at 
the instSnee of Sir G-^orge Mackenzie of Roschaugh, who was at that 
Dean of Faculty, and the plan was carried into execution on a small scale, 
by a fund which had been formed out of the fines of members. It was 
originally intended that it should consist merely of the works of lawyers, 
and of such other books as were calculated to advance the study of juris¬ 
prudence ; it now comprehends, in a greater or less degree, almost every 
branch of science, philosophy, jurisprudence, literature, and the arts. Its 
ooUection of historical works is very complete. Among the curiosities 
shown to visitors are a manuscript Bible of St Jerome's translation, 
believed to have been written in the eleventh century, and known to have 
been used as the conventual copy of the Scriptures in the Abbey of Dun¬ 
fermline ; a copy of the first printed Bible, in two volumes, from the press 
of Faust and Guttenberg; the original Solemn League and Covenant, drawn 
up in 1580; and six copies of the Covenant of 1038. Among other manu¬ 
scripts in the collection are the whole of the celebrated Wodrow Manu¬ 
scripts, relating to the ecclesiastical history of Scotland, and the chartu- 
larics of many of the ancient religious houses. For its extent, no less than 
for the liberal principles upon whicli it is conducted, this deserves tho name 
of the National Library of Scotland. 

5. Trinity College Librargj Dublin, —This library owed its establishment 
to a very curious incident. In the year 1603, the Spaniards were defeated 
by the English at the battle of Kinsalc; determined to commemorate their 
rictory by some permanent monument, tho soldiers collected among them- 
«elves the sum of £1800, which they agreed to a])ply to the purchase of books 
for a public library, to be founded in the then infant institution of Trinity 
College. This sum was placed in the hands of the celebrated Dr Usher, 
who immediately proceeded to London, and there purchased the books 
necessary for tlie purpose. It is a remarkable coincidence, that Usher, 
while occupied in purchasing these books, met in London Sir Thomas 
Bodley engaged in similar business, with a view to the establishment of his 
famous library at Oxford. Vrom this commencement, the library of 
Trinity College was, at different periods increased by many valuable 
donations, including that of Usher’s owii collection, consisting of 10,000 
volumes, until at lengUi its growing magnitude requiring a corresponding 
increase of accommodation, the present library-hall, a magnificent apartment 
of stately dimensions, was erected in the year 1732. Since that time 
nm^erons additions have been made to tlie library; amongst others, tliat 
of the library of the Pensionary Fagel, in 20,000 volumes, and the valu¬ 
able classical and Italian books which had belonged to Mr Quin; so that, 
altogether, the library of Trinity College now forms one of tho first order, 
at Ifast in this country. 

The five libraries thus briefly described are the principal ones in the 
United Kingdom, and they arc dl entitled to receive a copy of every new 
work on its |>ublication; so that they are continually on tlie increase, and 
enabled to keep pace with the activit} of the press. Of th% numerous 
other libraries of this country we have no space to give a detailed account, 
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and ^mtut therefore content ourselves with merely indicating the, nM&es 
of the more extensive ones. In London are the libraries of the Kqyat 
Bodety and the Koyal Institution; Sion CoU^e Library; Archbishop 
Tenison's Library; and Dr Williams's Library, belonging to the ]>issenters. 
The Ijambeth Library of the Archbishop of Canterbury is exceedingly 
rich in ecclesiastical history and biblical literature. At 0:^ord and 
Cambridge, all tlio diifcrent coUegcK have libraries more or less extensive 
and valuable. Clictham’s Library at Manchester is also worthy of men¬ 
tion, The library of the Writers to the »Siguet at IWinburgh is an 
exorilent and valuable miscellaneous cullection of books in science, law, 
history', geography, statistics, antiquities, literature, and the arts. Finally, 
the Bcotcli universities of Kdiiiburgli, (Hasgow, Andrews, and Aberdeen, 
all possess aciulemical libraries of considerable size, and which are ste^ily 
on the increase. Many of the above receive an annual grant of money 
from government, as a compciiHation for the withdrawal of tlie privilege 
of receiving copies of every book published in the kingdom. All such, at 
least, ought to be thrown open to tlic public, and doubtless soou will be. 


roUKlON ].IUK.\Uli:8. 

1. Naiioikal LU}rartj^ Paritt .—This library is justly considered as the 
finest in Europe. Jt was comincneed tinder tlie reign of IvingJoiiu, who 
possessed only im volumes, to whicli !)00 witis added by Charles V,, m^y 
of thoin superbly illuminaletl by .Jolni of llruges, the best artist in minia¬ 
tures of that time. Under Francis 1. it had increaswl to ISIK) volumes, and 
under Jjouis Xlll. t*) Km 4(1. In KlH-t it possessed b0,54;i volumes; in 
1775 it amounted to above 130,0(XJ; and by 17iK) it bad increased to about 
200,(XK). At present it contains 8^4,0(K) volumes of printed books, and 
80,000 manuscripts. It is divided into four dcpartnieiits:—1. Frintod 
books; 2. Msnuscrijnfi, cluirtcrs, and diplomas; 3. ('oins, medals, en¬ 
graved Hton(>s, and other Hriti(|ue numuinents; and 4. ICngraviugs, includ¬ 
ing geograpliical chails and plans. Of the (‘ontents of this maguifiecut, 
nay, matchless eolleetioii. it would far exceed our limits to give any details, 
or even to eniinicrate its choicest articles. It is rich in every branch and 
department, nni<|iie in some, scarcely surpassed in any, and unrivalled in all 
taken together. Of books printctl on vellnm it contains at once the finest 
1111(1 most extensive collection in the Avorld. 

2. Am'wd Lihntrjfi i\trin .—This library, founded by the Alarquis de 
pRulniy, formerly ambassador of Friinci* in I’olaiul, was in 1781 acquired 
by the ('onnt d’Ai'tois, wlm united to it nearly the whole of the Ubrai^ of 
the Duke de la Valliere. Jt posst^sscs tlin inc»st complete collection extant 
of romance.®, since their origin in modem literature; of theatrical pieces or 
dramas, from the C]>ocli of rlu' Mundities and Mysteries; and of Frcnc^li 
jioetry since the (‘ommeneemeut of the sixtecntli century. It is less riiJi 
in other braiielies, but it Ims all works of impoitancc, and in particular 
contains historical collcetioiis whicli ai*c not to be found elsewhere. 

3. Library of Ste Grnerki'c. Park ,—The foundation of this library dates 
as early Rs tlie year 1024, wdieu t'ardinal de Kochefoucauld, having reformed 

Abbey jof i4ainte-Gencviev(‘, made it a present of (500 volumes. „ At 
pmont it contains IGO.OOO printed volumes and 2000 manuscripts. In it 
Id 
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lYUiy^be &iiikt all the academical collectionb, and a coinidete set of Aldines; 
it is particnladj^ rich in historical w<»k8; and its most remarkable mamt- 
sCripts ore Greek and Oriental. Its typopaphical collections of the 
fentnry are not more valuable for their number than the high state of 
Xireservation in which they are found, 'lliis library is open of an evening, 
and is much resorted to by students, and tncxi of the opiirative classes. 

4. Mazaria LUrrarjfy Pam.—This library, as its name denotes, wab 
THAtituted by Cardinal Mazarin. The formation of it was intrusted to the 
learned Gabriel Naude, who, having first selected all tluit suited his purpose 
ill the booksellers' shops iu Paris, travelled into Holland, Italy, Germany, 
and England, where the letters of recommendation of which he was the 
iKiarcr enabled him to collect many vorj' rare and curious works. Cardinal 
'Mazarin, by his will, bequeathed it to the college wliich he founded, and in 
Ui88 it WHS made public, it is remarkable fur a great number of collec¬ 
tions containing detached pieces and small treatises, which date as far back 
ns the fifteenth c.cntur}% and exist nowhere else ; nor has any other library 
so i;omplete a body of the ancient books of laAv, tticolog}^, medicine, and the 
physical and matlicmath^al KCipiK^cs. It also possesses a most precious 
collection of the Lutheran or IVotcstant autliors. In one of the halls are 
})lHccd models in relief of the Pclasgic monuments of Italy and Greece; 
in another is a terrestrial glo1)e, eighteen feet in diameter, formed of plates 
of copper, and executed l)y order of Louis XVL; but this instrument, 
which is uuiqiKi in P^urojie, is unfortunately untinishod, being destitute of 
several requisite circles. 

5. Natmmd I'bis ‘is one of the many institutions 

whhdi awaken the admiration of tlie stranger in Spain, as being at variance 
with the pervading decay,’ According to Mr Pord, ‘ it is rich in Spanish 
literature, especially theology and topograx)hy, and has been much increased 
numerically since the suiiprimsion of the convents; but good modem books 
ai*(* needed.’ It contains many valuable Greek, Latin, and Arabic manu¬ 
scripts, and unedited works, chiefly Spanish. 'Fhc MoneJw'io, or cabinet of 
medals, is arranged in an elegant and Ixuiutiful apartment, and contains an 
unrivalled collection of Celtic, l^Iioeniciaii, Ijirock, Roman, (ilothic, Arabic, 
and modern coins and medals, in cx(;ellcnt preservation. The library is 
ojxen to all, at least as far as the printed books are concerned. 

fl. Vatican Libranj^ /fomc.—Among the libraries of Italy, that of tho 
Yatican at Rome stands pre-eminent, not more for its grandeur and mag¬ 
nificence, than for the inestiinuble treasures with which it is enriched. It 
was originated about the year 465 by Pope Hilary, and has been augmented 
by succceduig pontife, and by various princes, until it reached its present 
cattent and value. Our space will not permit us to give anything like a 
detailed account of its treasures; but we condense from Sir Gesorge Head’s 
admirable work on Rome the following description of the gi'siiid saloon of 
the library:—‘ The principal chamber of the library appears to be 1711 feet 
long by 51 broad. The ceiling is remarkable for presenting to the eye the 
appearance of a uniform extensive surface, as if it were a beautifully broad 
elliptical vault, though in fact it consists of a double range of groined 
arcdies that, springing on each side from the walls, and blending together in 
the middle, are supported on a row of sfx pillars planted in a ^ne on the 
grouitd. ' These pillars are contrived, accor^gly, of an oblong shape, so 
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^xtreoKly narrow that, plaated bb they «are1ongitaditially, and enccHnpused 
by large rectangular mahogany bookcases to serve as pedestals, they 
occupy but an inconsiderable qmce in the apartment when viewed edge¬ 
wise by a spectator standing at the entrance, and from their form effectually 
counteract the appearance of weight, that would certahily otherwise be 
produced by the double vaulting. Moreover, while the lines of curvature 
slide aa it were thus gently and harmoniously into the outline of the pillars, 
the transition of surface is the less perceptible, owing to the whole of the 
vault and pillars bemg painted in a uniform delicate pattern of arabesque, 
by ZuGcari, as it is affirmed; but at all events, in hgores of plants and dowers, 
admost as light and exquisite as the paintings on a china teacup, and 
thrown into relief by the prevalence of a clear white ground; so that an 
appearance is produced of airiness and spacG*to all intents and purposes as 
effective as if the ceiling were really contained within the span of a single 
elliptical arch. Along the base of the ceiling is a comice of stucco, orna¬ 
mented with a light pattern in white and gold; and underneath, upon the 
upper portion of the walls, arc six windows on each side; and the remainder 
of the suriace is covered with paintings hy several different artists, one of 
which represents Sixtus Y. receiving from his architect, Dominico Fontana, 
the plan of the present library. The lower portion of the walls is entirely 
occupied by closed bookcases, composed of panels of wood painted in 
arabesque on a ground of white and slate colour, and suiTOunded by gilded 
mouldings; which receptacles bear no sort of affinity in appearance to 
■ordinaiy library furniture, and thoroughly conceal from public view the 
valuable inauuscripls which tluy contain. No books, in fact, are to be seen in 
the wliolc chamber, and particuhirly the recttmguhir bookcases above referred 
to, that serve the purpose of pedestals, from the middle of which each pillar 
fiupporting the ceiling and resting on the ground below rise, as the pier of 
a bridge from its ccisson, rather resemhle ornamental buffets upon whose 
tabular surface vases and other splendid objects of art and antiquity are 
arranged in order. 

‘ With regard to the principal objects worthy of observation there are, 
in the first place, two very imignificcut tables, both alike, placed in the 
middle of the room in a con'csponduig position to one auotJier, between the 
first luid second pillar at each extremity. Each is composed of an enor¬ 
mously thick and very liighly polished slab of red Oriental granite, supported 
by six bronze figures of slaves as large as life. Such being the appropria¬ 
tion of two of the intereolumuial spaces, a tliird is occupied by a low colnmn 
of Cipollino marble, serving as a pedestal to support a splendid and very 
large vase of Sevres china, which wiis presented by the Emperor Napoleon 
to Fius VII. lu a fourth intcrcoluninial space is to ]>o seen, supported on a 
pedestal of Cipollino, whose base appears to be a sort of alabaster marked 
with different similes of olive green, a square tazza of malachite, presented 
to Gregory XVI. by the Crown-Prince of Russia, after his visit to Home 
in 1838. Ill the fifth iutcrcolumnial space arc a magnificent pair of can¬ 
delabra of Sevres chiua, brought by Pius YII. from Paris, and also a 
splendid vase of the same material presented to his holiness by Charles X. 
There is also to be observed, placed at the extremity of the room, on the 
right-hand ^ide near the wall, a spirally-fiuted column of Oriental alabaster, 
•rhich was discovered near the church of St Eusebio, on the Esquiliue; and 
16 
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WBpended tgiuzist tSks waD, not ikr diatant, is a coxioos old Bcoidaii 
painted on wood. • 

‘ The bookcaBOB being continually locked, as above stated, pennis- 
aion is nevertheless granted to thoee visitors who may be deBirous of 
conrtilting the books and manuscripts, on making application to 
oardinal-Hbrarian or his assistants; but the privilege is merely nominal, in 
consequence of the extremely imperfect state of the catalogue; and in 
point of fact the multitudinous volumes on the shelves may be compared 
to a mine, unexplored and unexplorable; whence only a few particular 
olgects, considered the staple curiosities of the region, and consequently 
continually had recourse to by the visitors, are extracted. The volumes 
in question consist principally of a splendidly-illuminated Bible of the sixth 
century; the most ancient version of the Septuagint; the earliest Greek 
veraion of the New Testament; the “ Assertio Septem Sacramentorum,” 
written by Henry VIIT.—a royal literary effort in defence of the seven 
Boman Catholic sacraments that procured the title of Defender of the 
Faith for the author, which descended to the Protestant monarchs of Eng¬ 
land ; and a most curious and authentic collection of original correspon¬ 
dence between Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn. llie “ Assertio Septem 
Sacramentorum'’ is a good tiiick octavo volume, written in Latin, and 
printed in the year 1501, in London, on vellum. The t)rpe is clear, with a 
broad margin, and at the beginning is the original presentation addressed 
to Loo X., as follows, subscribed by the royal autograph— 

^‘Anglorum Hex Benricus Leo Deciinc mittit 
Hoc opus, et iulei testiH et aiiiicitiiC.'' 

The whole work—^in the preface of which the writer descants on his humble 
talents and his modesty—would seem, as far as I was able to judge by turn¬ 
ing over the pages hastily, to be composed in a remarkably clear style,-and 
to abound with naive phrases and genuine expressions of the king himself, 
wrought into the mass and substance of a 2 )r(flix theological dissertation, 
that no doubt was prepared and digested for the i>urpose by the divines of 
the period. With regard to the (;orrespondence with Anne Boleyn, which 
places the royal author altogether in a different point of view before the 
public, the latter consists of a considerable number of original letters, of 
which those written by the king are for the most part in French and the 
remainder in English, and those of Anne Boleyn written all in French. 
The documents are all in excellent iirescrvation, and the handwriting 
perfectly legible; from the difference of the character at the period in 
queation, and owing to the abbreviations, somewhat difficult to decipher; 
not so much so, however, but that even an unpractised person, with 
Bufficient time and leisure, might make them out without much difficulty. 
Visitors are relieved from the labour of the experinumt; and fair copies, 
made in a clear round hand, are jdaced, each copy side by side with the . 
original, and all are stitched together in a portfolio, where they may be 
perused with the utmost facility. The letters, which to those inclined,to 
ponder on the anatomy of the human heart afford a melancholy moral, are 
chiefly remarkable for the boisterous eager tone of the king’s i)a8sion 
towAxfla his lady-love, which, expressed in terms that woul^ hardly bo 
considered proper now-a-days, verges on the grotesque.’ 


10 
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7. Camuaia Library^ Bom*—D m library, founded by Cardinal Girdamo 
’Ouumata in the year 1700, is said to conUtn a greater number of pnhted 
books exclusively, in contradistinction to manuscripts, than any other in 
Borne, not excepting the Yaticdn. * The library,' says Sir George Head, ^ la 
a very beautifully-proportioned chamber, upwards of tifty feet in breadth, 
and long in proportion, with an elHptically-vaulted celling, along the base 
of which arc a scrios of acute-angled arched spaces containing windows 
that throw an admiraldc light on tlic apartment, which is whitewashed 
most brilliantly. The Ijooks arc ranged all round the ^ room on open 
shelves, with a communication to those of the upper row by a pensile gal¬ 
lery tliat surrotuuls tbc whole periphery. At the extremity of the room 
is a white marble statue, by Le Gros, of Cardinal Casanata, the founder, 
elevated with remarkably good effect on a pedestal of dark-coloured Brazil¬ 
wood, very highly polished, and sunnounted by. a splendid frontispiece, 
supported on two jialr of fluted Corinthian columns, all of the same 
material. The door of the room at the entrance is also surmounted by a 
frontispiece and columns of Brazil-wood, similar to the preceding. The 
librarian, a Dominican friar, dressed in the habit of bis order, and seated 
in an casy-chair in the middle of the room at his desk of o^ce, attends 
there continually, and is oxcccdiiigly kind and attentive to the applications 
of strangers who wisli to read books In tlic library, though liis good inten¬ 
tions arc of little avail, from the want of a projior catalogue.' 

8. Lauventuin Library^ Fhiritce, —This institution was commenced by 
Cosmo de Medici, the father of a line of princes whose name and age are 
ahnost synonymous with the restoration of learning. Naturally fond of 
literature, and anxious to save from destruction the precious remains of 
classical antiquity, he laid injunctions on all his friends and correspondents, 
as well as on the missioiuirics who travelled into remote countries, to 
search for and procure ancunit inanuserijjts in every language and on 
every subject, lie availed liimscdf of the services of all the learned men of 
hU time; and the situation of the F^ivstern empire, then daily falling into 
ruins by the repeated attaerks of the Turks, afforded liim an opportunity of 
obtaining many inestimable works in tlie Hebrew, Greek, ('haldaic, Arabic, 
and Indian languages. From these beginnings arose the celebrated library 
of the Medici, winch, jifter liaving been the constant object of the solicitude 
of its founder, was after his death further enriched by the attention of his 
descendants, and particularly of his grandson Lorenzo; and after various 
vicissitudes of fortune, and frequent and considenible additions, has been 
p^e8e^^'ed to the pres<mt day—the noblest monument ivliicli its princely 
founders have left of the glory of their liiKi. 

0- ^liufJlahccrhtiU} TJhvary^ Phi'encf.- -Antonio Magliabecchi, from being 
a servant t<» a deali'i- in vegetables, raised himself to the honourable office 
of librarian to tlie (inuid Duke of 'I'ascany, and became one of the most 
^ eminent literary characters of his time. I'lic force of natural talent over¬ 
came all the disadviuttages of tlie humble condition in which he had been 
bom, and placed liim in n situation to make his name known and respected. 
But he endeavoured to deserve still better of his countrymen, by presenting 
them, shortly before his death in 1714, with his large and valuable collec¬ 
tion of books, together witli tlie remainder of liis fortune, as a fund for Its 
Bipport. 'jfliis constituted the foundation of the Maglml)eechmQ Library, 
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•widish^ by the Bubseqaent donations of several I^ene&ctors^ and the bounty 
of some of tho gprand dukes of nprence, lias been so much increased both 
in nuAnber and value that it may now vie with some of the most consider¬ 
able collcctiooB in Europe. 

10. In^senal Library, This collection is pcrluips inferior only 

to tliat of tlie Vatican, and the National Librarj' at Paris, for the rarity 
and value of its contents. It was founded by the Emperor Frederick in.> 
who spared no expense to enrich it with printed books as well as inanu- 
sci-ipts in every language. By the munificence of succeeding emperors, 
numerous important and valuable accessions were made to the collection; 
amongst which may be mentioned the large and interesting library of 
Prince Eugene, and a considerable portion of the Buck Library, founded 
by Matthias Corvinus, king of Hungary. The Imperial Library occupies 
eight spacious apartments, and a ninth is appropriated to a very valuable 
collection of medals and other curiosities. Besides the cabinet of medals, 
there is also attached to the library a superb collection of engravings, con- 
sisthig of 473 large folio volumes, 510 volumes of different sizes, and 215 
folio cartoons. The collection of music contains upwards of 6000 volumes, 
theoretical and practical; and tliat of autographs exceeds 8000 pieces, 
classed under the heads of nioiiarclis and princes, ministers and statesmen, 
poets, philosophers, and men of learning or science, generals and renowned 
warriors, artists, musicians, and others. 

11. Hoyal Libranff MunirJi,--This is the most extensive collection in 
Germany. It was founded in 1.550, and is very complete in all its depart¬ 
ments. The ancient manuscripts relative to the art of music amount to a 
great number, and are exceedingly curious. 

12. Universiiif Librarr/^ Gotttm/en. —The libmry attached to the univer¬ 
sity of Gottingen contains 360,000 printed volumes, and 3000 volumes of 
manuscripts. But its extent is its least recommendation, for it Is not only 
the most complete among tliose of the universities, but there are very few 
royal or public collections in Germany which can rival it in read utility; 
and if not in Germany, where else? It is not ricli in inamiscripts, and 
many other libraries surpass it in typogi-aphical rarities, but none contains 
so great a number of really useful books iu almost every branch of human 
knowledge. This library is mainly indebted for the pre-eminence it lias 
obtained to the labours and exertions of the illustrious He}me. In the 
year in which he came to Gottingen as second librarian, the entire control 
of the library was committed to him, and he became chief. From this 
moment commenced at once its extension and its improvement. "When 
Heyne went to Gottingen, it already possessed a library of from 50,000 to 
60,000 volumes; at his decease it had increased, according to tho most 
moderate computation, to upwards of 200,000 volumes. Nor was this all. 
At the commcuceincnt of his librarianship entire depaitmciits of learning 
were wholly wanting; at its close, not only were these deficicncieB sup¬ 
plied, but the library had become proportionally rich in every department, 
and, in pobt of completeness, unrivalled. Fortunately, Heyne's place has 
been filled by wortliy successors, and the reputation of the collection is 
stUl as great as ever. 

'13. Royal lAbrary^ lhr9dm> —The king of Saxony’s lil)rar^at Dresden 
contains 300,000 volumes of printed books, and 2800 volumes of manu¬ 
al 
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' The TBlnable library that fonnerly belonged to Coimt Benran 
finnm part of thia noble collection, which is most complete in ^neral his¬ 
tory, and in Greek and Latin classic authors. Amongst the printed booka 
are some of the rarest specimens of early typography, inckiding 600 of the 
Aldine editions, and many on vellum, besides a copy of the first edition of 
the ^ Orlando Furioso,' printed by Mazocco, ' coil’ assistenza dell'autore/ 
in 1516, and other rarities. In the department of manuscripts are a 
Mexican manuscript, written on liuman skin, containing, according to 
Thevenot, a calendar, with some fragments of the history of the Incas; 
the original manuscript of the ^ Itevcries ^ of Marshal Saxe, bearing at the 
end that he liad composed this work in thirteen nights during a fever, 
and completed it in Dccemhcr 1733; a fine copy of the Koran, taken 
from a Turk by a Saxon officer at the last siege of Vienna, and said to have 
fonncrly belonged to Bajazet II.; and a Greek manuscript of the Epistles 
of Si Paul of the eleventh century. An extensive collection of antiquities 
is preserved in twelve apartments under tlie library, below which are 
eighteen vaulted cellars, stored witl\ a vast quantity of valuable porcelain, 
partly of foreign and partly of Dresden manutacture. 

14. Moyal Library^ Berlin .—This collection includes works upon almost 
all the sciences, and in nearly all languages. Among the manuscr^ts are 
sevexal Egyptian deeds, written on papyrus, iii the demotic or enchorial 
character. These arc very curious, and fac similes of some of them have 
been published by Profe.ssor Kosegarten in his valuable work on the 
‘ Ancient Literature of th(‘ Egyptians.’ 

36. Univeraiiy Library^ library was founded by William 1.^ 

Prince of Orange, and is justly celebrated throughout Europe for the many 
valuable specimens of Greek and Oriental literatm\^ with which it abounds. 
To it Joseph Scaliger bequcathocl his tine collection of Hebrew books; and 
it was further enriched by the learned Oolius, on his return from the East,, 
with many Arabic, I’nrkish, Persian, and (3ialdaic manuscripts. In addi¬ 
tion to these it received the collections of Ilolmanns, and particularly those 
of Isaac VoBsius and Kuhukeu—the former containing a number of valu¬ 
able manuBcri])ts, supposed to have once belonged to Christina, queen 
of Sweden; and the latter an ahnost entire series of classical authors, with 
a collection of manuscripts, perhaps unique, amongst which are copies of 
several tliat were consumed by fire in the Abbey of St Germain-des-Pr^s. 

16. Impei'iaI Library ^ St Pcierriburg, —Russia is indebted for this splendid 
collection to an act of robbery and spoliation. In .1796, when Russia 
tttumtilied over the iiidcpentlence of Poland, the victorious general, 
Suwaroff, unceremoniously seized the Zaluski Library, of nearly 300,000 
volumes, had it packed up in all haste and despatched to St Petersburg. 
There it formed the basis of the present Imperial Libraiy, which, but for 
that stolen collection, Instead of now ranking in the first class of European 
libraries, would scarcely have been entitled to a place in the third. 

17. LAbrarim of ComtanilnopU. —This city possesses thirty-two public 
libraries, all varying in extent, but more or less celebrated for the number 
and value of their manuscripts, which are neatly bound in red, green, or 
black morocco. The Mohammedans liavc a peciUiar method of indorsing^ 
placing, and presen'ing their books. Each volume, besides being bound iu 
morooco, is preserved from dust in a case of the same material; and on itr 
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as wdl as tm the edges of the leares^ the title is witten in laige and legible 
uharaoters. The books are placed) one upon another, in preraes ornamented 
with trelliswork, and are disposed along the wall, or in the four comers or 
the library/ All ^ese collections are open to the public throughout the 
year, excepting on Tuesdays and Fridays; the librarians are as polite and 
attentive as Turks can be to those whom curiosity or love of study attract 
thither; and every one is at liberty not merely to peruse, but to make 
extracts from the books, and even to transcribe them entirely, provided 
this be done within the walls of the library. Theology, including the 
Koran and commentators thereon, jurisprudence, medicine, ethics, and 
history, are the sciences chiefly cultivated by the Osnuihlis. The books are 
all written with the greatest care on tlie finest vellum, the text of each 
page is enclosed in a higlily-omamented and gilt framework, the beginning 
of each chapter or section is splendidly illuiniiiatod, and the value of the 
manuscripts varies in proportion to the beauty of the characters. 

We here terminate our rapid survey of the principal libraries of Europe- 
Small, however, would be the interest wliich one should feel for these- 
magnificent establishments w'cre they designed solely for the benefit of a 
few individuals, or of any favoured class. They would still be splendid 
monuments of the productive powers of the human mind, and of the taste 
or learning of their founders; but they would have no claims to that 
unbounded admiration with which we now regard them. There is & 
republican liberality in the managerncTit of the great libraries of the con¬ 
tinent of Europe which is well worthy of our imitation. In these alone is 
the great invention of printing carried oat to its full extent, by the free 
communication of aU its productions to every class of society. No intro¬ 
duction, no recommendation, no securities are required; but the stranger 
and the native are admitted, upon equal terras, to the full enjoyment of all 
the advantages wliich the uncontrolled use of books con afford. As this 
mode of accommodating, or rather of meeting the wants of the public,, 
is the real object of these institutions, they are provided with librarians,, 
who, under different titles corre.'iponding to the duties imposed upon them, 
receive from government regular salaruis proportioned to their rank and to 
the services which they perform. To these the immediate superintendence 
of the library is wholly intrusted, and at a stated hour of every day in the 
week, except of such as are set apart for public or religious festiv^, they 
open the library to the public. There, undisturbed, and supplied with' 
everything the collection contains that can aid him in his studies, the 
scholar may pass several hours of every day without any CApense, and 
with no other care than that natural attention to the books he uses, which 
every one capable of appreciating the full value of such privileges will 
readily give. Nor do his facilities cease here. The time during wliich the 
libraries remain open may be insufficient for profound and extensive 
researches, and the writer who has to trace his facts through a great 
variety of works, and to examine the unpublished docuineiitH lo be found 
in public libraries alone, would be obliged to sacrifice a large portion of 
every day if his studies were regulated by the usual houi‘6 of these iustitu- 
tioDB. For such persons a proper recommendation can hardly iail to pro¬ 
cure the use, at their own houses, of the works they may need. In this 
• * 23 
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'nmiuier the door ii ilirown opeti to "<t\’etyotie "who wishes to enter, and 
B^JEDce placed within reach of all who court her fsvoiu's. 

This is as it should be; and it is therefore with great pleasure that we 
have observed' Rymptoms of improvement in this respect originating in 
our legislature. In March 1849 a select committee was appointed by the 
House of Commons, on the motion of Mr William Kwart, to report on the 
best means of ‘ extending the establishment of libraries freely open to the 
public, especially in large towns, in (Ireat Ilritain and Ireland.' This 
committee consisted of tiftecn members—^namely, Mr Kwart, Viscount 
Kbrington, Mr D’Israeli, Sir Ifarry Verney, Mr Charteris, Mr Bunbur)', 
Mr G. A. Hamilton, Mr llrotherton, Mr Monckton Milnes, the Lord Ad¬ 
vocate (Mr Kuthcrlbrd), Mr Thicknessc, Sir John AValsh, Mr Mackinnou, 
Mr Kershaw, and Mr Wyhl- These gentlemen seem to have entered upon 
tlieir labours witli zeal, and to ha\e performed their duty with thorough- 
neaa and fidelity. Tlicy held numerous sessions, and examined a large 
number of witnesses. The particitlarH of these exainiriations have been 
printed in full, and form a rather bulky blue-book, in which the report of 
the committee oei iipics only twelve pages, while the minutes of evidence, 
tables, &c. fall over throe hundred. 'I’lic committee appear to have felt 
that it was only necussar}'^ to lay before parliainent and the public the 
facts concerning the present e.onditiou and Avants of tlie public libraries of 
this country in order to insure the stipply of all deticiencies. 

Alter presenting a brief view' of th(», priiu'i]>al libraries in tlic varioUH 
countries of Kurope, with a more particular account of the present condition 
of those in (Irent Britain, bhowiiig that the English arc far behind their 
cbutinental brethren in tins respect, the comiuitteo thus express their con¬ 
viction—‘ Whatever may be* our disappointment at the rarity of publie 
libraries in thcl’niteti Kingdom, w'e feel satisfaction in stating that the 


uniform current of the evidenetj tends to prove the increased qualifications 
of the people to a|»j)rcciate and enji^y siu h institutions. Ibstimony, show'- 
ing a great iniproveincut in national habits and manners, is abundantly 
given in the evidence taken liy the conunittec^. That they would be still 
further improved by tlio establishment of public libraries, it needs not even 
the high authority and ample evidence of the witnesses who appeared 
before the coinnuttfie to demonstnitc.’ 

Frequent and favourable allusions arc made in the report and the minutes 
of evidence to the numerous popular libraries in this country’ for diatrict 
gchools, factories, &c. 'J'hese, we arc aw are, arc of the greatest value; but 
these alone arc not biifliciciit. The establishment of even a hundred 
thousand small village or district-school libraries would not supersede the 
necessity of a certain iinnilxT of largo and comprehensive ones. These 
little collections are much alike, each containing nearly the same books as 
eveiy other. The committee of parliament a])pcar to understand this. 
* It is erident/ they say, * that there should be in all countries libraries of 
two sorts: libraries of deposit and research, and libraries devoted to the 
general reading and circulation of books. Libraries of deposit should 
contain, if possible, ahnost ever}" book that ever has existed. The most 
insignificant tractr the most tritliug essay, a sermon, a newspaper, or a song, 
nuiy afford mu illustration of manners or opinions elucidatoi}' of the past 
^pkud throw a faithful though feeble light on the pathway of the future 
^4 
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historian. In such libraries notbu^ diould be r^ected. Not but tha t 
libnunes of deposit, and of general'reading may (as in the case of the 
British Museunr) be combined. But though such combination is jpossibler 
and may be desirable, the distinction which we have drawn should never 
be fofgotten.^ 

The first, and apparently, in the estimation of the committee, the most 
important witness, was Edward Edwards, Esq., an assistant in tlie depart¬ 
ment of printed books in the British Museum. The minutes of his evidence 
alone cover-between sixty and seventy of the closely-printed folio pages 
accompanying the report; and besides this, he lias funiishcd various statis¬ 
tical tables, occupying fifty pages, and a series of twelve maps. In one of 
these maps it is his purpose to cxhiliit, by various sliades, the relative 
provision of books in public libraries in the principal states of Europe, as 
comjmred with their respective populations; and in the others, the local 
situation of the public libraries in some of the principal cities is indicated. 
The evidence of Mr liLdwards lias been severely commented upon in the 
I^ndon papers and elsewhere, and some inaccuracfies in his tables, of greater 
or less magnitude, have been pointed out. Wc might, perhaps, by a 
particular examination of every word and figure, add soinctliing to the 
list of errata. But wo think that those persons who are most familiar with 
the difficulty of obtaining exa<‘t statistical details will not wonder that an 
error should here and there be found. Wc have looked over the evidence 
and the tables with (‘Oiisidcrable care, and think them, on the whole, highly 
creditable to the author. It is evident, however, from the general tenor of 
his testimony, tliat Mr Edwards presses rather too strongly the point 
respecting the condition of England, compared with that of the countries 
on the continent, as to the number and accessibility of their public libraries. 
IDs enthusiasm on the subjcHtt, arising proliably from a laudable desire to 
have his own country take a higher rank in respect to libraries than she 
now holds, has led him, we think, to overlook or undervalue some of the 
advantages which she already possesses. But his facts and figures are in 
the main to be relied upon; and we sliall make use of tliem as sufficiently 
accurate to give our readers a general view of the present bibliothecal 
condition of the principal countries of Europe. 

On Mr Edwards's map of Europe we find the smaller German states to’ 
be represented with the lightest lines, indicating the highest rank, and 
Great Britain with the darkest or lowest. He states the provision of books 
In libraries publicly accessible, as com])ared witli the population, to be as 
follows:—In fc^ixony, for every 100 inhabitants there are 417 books; in 
Denmark, 412; in Bavaria, 339; in Tuscany, 201; in Prussia, 200; in 
Austria, 167; in France, 129; in Belgium, 95; wliilst in Great Britain 
there are only 53 to every 100 inliabitants. 

In the following tables, the libraries containing fewer than 10,000 volumes 
each (of which there are, in France alone, at least seventy or ciglity) are 
not taken into the account;— 


France 

Fruasia 

Austria 

Great Britain 

Bavaria 

Demnark 


Las 107 public 
... 44 
... 48 
... 33 
... 17 
... B 


•* 


braries, contuniog 4,000,000 vole. 

2,400,000 ... 
... 2,400,000 

1,771,000 
1,267,000 
646,000 ... 
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Saxony 

^fpum 

Tiuimy 


has 6 pablio Ub^et, coating 554,000 vota. 
... 14 ... ... 538,000 ... 

... 9 ... ... 411,000 ... 


Taking the capital cities, we find the following results: 


Paris 

Munich 

Copcnliagcn 

Berlin 

London 

Vienna 

Drcndcn 

Florpiire 

Milan 

Brn88els 


has 


9 

2 

3 
2 

4 

3 

4 


public libraries, containing 1,474,000 vMs. 

800,000 
557,000 
530,000 

490.500 
453,000 

340.500 



318,000 . 
230,000 . 
143,500 . 


Arranging these libraries according to their extent, or number of printed 
lK>okfi, they would stand as follows ;— 


Pni'is H), National Library, 
Municu, UoyftI Library, 

Bt Petersburg, 1iiiiK.‘ria1 Libivirj, 
London, British Musrinii, 
Co]>enliagen, Library, 
Berlin, Royal Lilirar}', . 

Vienna, Jinperial liibrary, 
Dresden, Ituyal Lii>rary. 
Wolfcnbuttel, Dural Library, . 
Madrid, Nutiou.al Li bran, . 
Stuttgard, Uuyai i«i1)rary, 

Paris (2), Arsenal Library, . 
Milan, Brora Libruiy', 

Darmstadt, (rrund Duejil J^ibrar}’ 
Paris (3), St(» (ieuevieve Library, 
Florcnrr, MagHa1i('Ct*liiaii Liiirary 
Naples, Itoyal Libriry, 
Pldinburgli, Ailvoeatrs' Library, 
Brussels, Royal Library, . 

Rome (1), (Visanalu Library, 
Hague, Rovat Library, 

Paris (4), Mazivrine Library, 
Rome (2;, Vatican Library, 
Parma, Diirol Library, . 


Printed Books. Manuscripts. 


824,000 

80,000 Yola. 

600,000 

22,000 

• « • 

446,000 

20,650 

■ • • 

4;j5,000 

31,000 

• • • 

412,000 

;i,ooo 

• • • 

410,000 

5,000 

« • • 

313,000 

16,000 

• • • 

300,000 

2,800 

• • • 

200,000 

4,580 

■ • « 

200,000 

2,500 

• • • 

187,0(M) 

3,300 

• • • 

180,000 

6,000 

• 4 • 

170,000 

1,000 

• • • 

150,0(H) 

4,000 

»•« 

150,000 

2,000 

• •« 

150,000 

12,000 

• •• 

150,000 

3,000 


I48,m>0 

2,000 

* a • 

133,500 

18,000 

• • • 

120,<KM) 

4,500 

• • 4 

100,(HK) 

2,000 

» • 4 

100,000 

4,000 

4 • 4 

100,000 

24,000 

4 4 4 

100,000 


4 44 


The chief luiiveraity libraries may be 


anked in the following order 


(xottingen, PniverHity Library, 
Breslau, Dui\er8ity Libr.-iry, 
Oxford, Ikxllcian Library, 
Tubingen, Vniversity Library', 
Munich, University Library, 
Heidelberg, I'nivei'hity Library, , 
Cambridge, ruiversily Library, 
Bologim, Univevj.ity Lii»rary, 
Prague, University Library, 
Vienna, University Library, • 
Leipsle, University Library, 
Coixmliageii, I'niversity Librar;, 
Tuiin, University Library, 
Louvain, University Library, 
l>ublin, jVinity C'ullc-ge Library, 
Upsal, IJniversity Library, ." 
Kn^igen, University l.ilirary, . 
Bdmburgli, UuiverBity Ltbr^y. . 


l^rintcd lioulcH. 

:ioo,ooo 

. 250,000 
220,000 
. 200,000 
200,000 
. 200,000 
160,724 
. 150,000 
130,000 
. 115,000 
112,000 
. 110,000 
110,000 
. ia5,(K)0 
104,23.0 
. 100,000 
100,000 
. 90,354 


Maniiseripts. * 
3,000 vols. 
2,300 ... 
21,000 ... 
1,900 ... 
2,000 ... 
1,800 ... 
3,163 ... 

400 ... 
4,000 ... 

2,500 

2,000 
246 ... 
1,512 ... 
5,000 ... 
1,000 ... 
310 ... 
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The largest 'libraries in Great Britain are those of the 

^ Printed Books. MftnuierlpUk 

British Museum, Lqjndon, . . 435,000 31,000 vols. 

Bodlei^ Oxford,.220,000 21,000 ... 

University, Cambridge, . . . 166,724 ^163 ... 

Advocates', Edinburgh, . • . 140,000 2,000 ... 

Trinity College, Dublin, . . . 104,230 1,512 ... 

Tliere are in the United States of America at least 81 libraricB of 5000 

"volumes and upwards, oaoli to which the public, more or less resti'ictedlj, 

have access, and of these 40 are immediately connected with colleges or 

public schools. The aggregate number of volumes in those collections is 

About 080,413. We subjoin the contents of a few of the largest:— 

/ 

Harvard College Library,. 72,000 voU. 

PhilodolpUia and Loganian Library, .... GO, 000 ... 

Boston Ailiensoum, . 50,000 ... 

Library of OongrcHH,. 50,000 ... 

New York Society Library,. 32,000 ... 

Mercantile Library, New York,. 32,000 ... 

Georgetown Culleg<!,. 25,000 ... 

Drown UuivorHity,. 24,000 ... 

New York State Library,. 24,000 ... 

Yale College,. 21,000 ... 

America will, however, soon j)ossess a library worthy of its cluiracter as 
3. great nation. The Astor Li]>rary, now in course of formation, owes its 
existence to the luuniiicencc of Jolin Jacob Astor, wlio died on the 20th of 
March 1848, leaving by his will the sum of 400,000 dollars for the establish¬ 
ment of a public library in the city of New York. Seventy-five thousand 
dollars were to be appropriated to the ereciioii of a suitable building, and 
120,000 dollars to the purchase of books as a nucleus. The smallest 
suimber of books which the trustees consider it safe to estimate as a basis 
for enlargement is 100,000 volumes. The Astor Library will probably, 
when first formed, contain a larger number and a better selection of books 
than any other in tlic United States. With the generous provision which 
the founder has made for its increase, together with the liberal donations 
wlucli will undoubtedly be made to this as the chief library in the country, 
it is likely to grow rapidly, till it will take rank with the large libraries of 
the old world. Under the direction of aji culiglitened and judicious Board 
of Trustees, with Washington Irving for president, and Dr Cogswell for 
superintendent of the institution, there is every reason to believe that the 
dertre so warmly expressed at the conclusion of their report will be fulfilled: 
* That the Astor Library may soon ])Ccome, as a depository of the treasures 
‘ of literature and science, what the city possessing it is rapidly becoming in 
commerce and wealth.' 

The second witness examined by tlie committee was M. Guizot. In the 
distinguished positions wLicli he has filled as minister of public instruction 
and prime minister in France, his attention has been turned to the public 
libraries of that country. AVhile in ofilce he ordered an inspection of 
those institutions, and tlio French government now has complete and exact 
documents relative to the number of public libraries, and the number 
of books iu each. These institutions arc accessible to tj^e public in 
every way for reading, and to a great extent for borrowing books. Some 
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of them receive direct grants fn^ govemment towards their s^^rt; 
while others, in the provincial towns, are supported by municipal. 
and to the latter the govemmctot distributes copies of costly wodce^ for 
the publication of which it in general subscribes liberally. H. Guiaot 
attributes the hs^piest results to tliis system. He says—* There are two 
good results: the iirst is, a general regard in the mind of the public iQir 
learning, fur literature, and for books. That complete accessiUlity to the 
libraries gives to every one, luimed or unlearned, a general feeling of 
good-will for learning and for knowledge; and then the second result isi 
that the means for acquiring knowledge arc given to those persons who are 
able to employ them.’ 

l][i8 Excellency M. Van dc AVeyer, the Helgian ambassador, was next 
examined. He testified that the iiubllc lil)i:aries in liis own countl^y were 
numcrons, large, and easily accessible to all who desire to make use of 
them. He attributes the best results to the literary cliaracter of his 
country from this privilege of free access to their large coDcctions of books. 
Ho thinks the people are better prepared tliaii is gimerally supposed to 
appreciate works of a liigh character. He seems ^o think it unwise to 
attempt to pojmlarisc science and literature by printing inferior books, 
written expressly for common and uucilucated people. The government 
subscribe for a number of copies of iu3jirly every valuable ^rork published, 
by which means they encourage the progress of literature, and are enabled 
to enrich many of the public collections. * The government have some¬ 
times, witliiu a space of twenty years, spent some £10,000 or £12,000 in 
favour of libraries. 1 take this opportunity of staling aLso, tliat though 
the Chamber only votes a grant of (JojOCK) or 70,000 fnuies for the Royal 
Public Library of Rrussels, whcne^ er there is home large sale going on, 
then; is always a special grunt made to the library. Lately one of the 
most curious pri\ate lil>raries had been advertised for sale; a catalogue liad 
been printed in six volumes; the governnieiit immediately came forward, 
bought the wliole of the collection for £13,(KH) or £14,000, aud made 
it ail addition to the Royal Libniry in Rnisscls; tiiey did the same thing 
at (Theiit: 1 bclie\e that the library that they bought at Ghent consisted 
of al)out 20,0(>0 volumes, and in Rrussels about G0,(KX) or 70.000 volumes.’ 
Our own governiniuit would do well to imitate this example more fre- 
i^ucutly than it has hitherto done. 

Passing by several witnesses whose evidence we should be glad to 
notice did our limits permit, we, come to George Dawson, Jiisq., who, 
as a lecturer, lias had opportunities of becoming acquainted with tho con¬ 
dition, the feelings, aud the Avaiits of tlu; working-classes in the manuiactur- 
ing towns both in England and Scotland. He testifies that libraries to some 
extent have already been formed in those places, and that there is a very 
general desire among tiic wurkiiig-peoph: to avail themselves of more and 
better books. They can ajipreciate the best authors. Political and his¬ 
torical subjects interest them most, but the higher class of poetry is also 
re^ by them. Milton is much read. Mr Dawson says, ‘ Sliakspeare is 
known by lieart almost. 1 could produce men avIio could be cross-examined 
upon any play.' TJie contrast between the manufacturing aud the fa rming 
districts in respect to the iutelligencc of the people and their desire for 
improvemeul is very great* Spiking of one of the agricultuml districts, 
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Mr Dniwoii Bays, * I have h^ard of a parish in Norfolk where a wonuin was 
the' ^parlsh clerk, because there was not a man in the parish'who could 
read di'^'w^te!* ■ 

Hehiy Stevens, Esq., formerly librarian of one of the libraries competed 
with Yide College, gave some valuable information respecting the present 
state of pubHc libraries in the United States, lie says, ‘ the public libraii^ 
of the United States arc small but very numerous. We have but two 
containing above 50,000 volumes, while there are nine above 20,000, forty- 
three above 10,000. more tlian a hundred above 5000 volumes, and thousands 
of smaller ones. The want of large public consulting libraries, like those of 
Europe, is much felt.* The chief readers in these libraries are the working- 
classes, and persons who arc engaged in active business through the day. 
Works on physical science, history, biograpliy, and of a superior class, are 
those chiefly read by them; and Mr Stevens stated, that when he came to 
England, he could not help being struck by the ‘ little reading tliat there is 
among the labouring and busiiiess'classes' of this country as compared with 
the United States. This is succinctly explained by Mr Dawson, who says, 
‘ the quantity of people who cannot read and W'rite in this country is a vwy 
great hindrance to the demand for books, Wc have dfjht millions who 
cannot write yet!' Mr Edwards, in his evidence, also points to the same 
deficiency of elementary education. ‘ In addition,* he says, ‘ to the positive 
want of schooling on the part of large numbers of llie population who are 
now growing up, those who do get sonic p<artial education habitually neglect 
to improve what they get from the want of cultivating a taste for reading. 
Unless good books are made accessible to the people, this is very likely to 
continue to be a cause—even Avliore education by Sunday schools, and other 
efforts of that kind, have been brought within the reach of a considerable 
number of the population—why the good effects of education liave not been 
continued in after-life.* 

The committee very justly jdaoo mucli value on the opinions and 
suggestions of M. Libri. The thorough knowledge which that eminent 
bibliographer possesses of all matters pertaining to the condition and wonts 
of public libraries, as well as of the needs of literary men, renders his 
remarks worthy of careful consideration. In a letter addressed to Mr 
Ewart, the chairman of the committee, he develops his views at some 
length, and shows the necessity of having in great countries libraries * in 
which one may expect to find, as far as it is possible, all books which 
learned men—men who occupy themselves upon any subject wliatcver, and 
who cultivate one of the brandies of human knowledge—may require to 
consult. Of these tlicrc is nothing useless, nothing ought to be neglected; 
the most insignificant in appearance, those which on tlioir publication have 
attracted the least attention, sometimes become tlte source of valuable and 
unexpected information.’ It is in the fragments, now so rare and precious, 
of Bome alphabets—of some small grammars published for the use of 
schools about the middle of the fifteenth century—or in the letters distri- 
bifted in Germany by tlie religious bodies commissioned to collect alms, tfaai 
biblrographors now seek to disoov'er the first processes employed by tho 
inrentors of xylography and typography. It is in a forgotten collection of 
indifferent plates, published at Venice by Faush Verontio to^gards the end 
of the aixteeztth century, that an engineer who interests himself in the 
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Ufltoiy of tbe xnechfliucal arts might find the jfirst diagrtnu of 
p^osiop I^^es. . - ; , 

Nothing should be neglected; nothing is useless to whoever wishes 
thoroughly to study a subject. An astronomer who desires to study the 
motions peculiar to certain stars requires to consult all the old books ci 
astronomy, and even of astrology, which appear the most replete with error. 
A chemist, a man who is engaged in the industrial arts, may still consult 
with profit certain works on alchymy, and even on magic. A legislator, a 
jurisconsult, needs sometimes to be actiuainted with the laws, the ordinances, 
which derive their origui from the most barbarous ages; but it is particu¬ 
larly for the hiograplier, for the historian, that it is necessary to prepare 
the largest field of inquiry, to amass the greatest quantity of materials. 
This is not only true as regards past times, but we ought to prepare 
the materials for future students, lllstorical facts which appear the least 
important, the most insignificant anecdotes, registered in a pamphlet, men¬ 
tioned in a placard or in a song, may be connected at a later period in an 
unforeseen manner with events wliich acquire great importance, or with, 
men vrho arc distinguished in history by their genius, by their sudden 
elevation, or oven by their crimes. We are not boni celebrated—men 
become so; and wJicu we desire to trace the history of those who have 
attained it, the inquirer is often obliged to pmvsuo Ids researches in their 
most humble beginnings. Who would have imagined that the obscure 
author of a small pamphlet, ‘ Le »Soiiper dc lleaucaire,’ would subsequently 
become the Emperor Napoleon ? and that to write fully the life of the 
execrable Marat, one ought to luive tlic very insigniticaut essays on physics 
that he published before, the Itevolution? Nothing is too unimportant for 
whoever wislies thoroughly to study the literary nv seientiiic history of a 
country, or for tme who undertakes to trace tlie iutellcctual progress of 
eminent minds, or to infcinn himself in detail of the, changes which have 
taken place in the institutions and in tlio manners of a nation. Without 
speaking of the commentaritis or considerable additions which have been 
introduced in tlie various re])riiits of an author, tlie successive editions of 
the same work which npjienr to riiscmblc each other the most are often 
. distinguished from each other by peenliaritics worthy of much attention. 
It has been well said, that a public library should contain ail those works 
which arc too costly, too voluminous, or of foo Utile value in the common 
ostlmation to be found elsewhere, down even to tlic smallest tracts. An 
old almanac, or a forgotten street-ballad, has sometimes enabled the his¬ 
torian to verify or tjorrect some impoi'tant point whieli would otherwise 
have remained in dispute. 

With a brief ox tract from the evidence of one other witness we must 
close our notice of the ]iep(»rt on rublie Libraides. Charles Meyer, Esq., 
German secretar)' to his Royal. Highness IViiiec Albert, liad given attention 
to the public libraries of Oennany, having resided several years in (}otha, 
Hamburg, Leipsic, and Munich. He had perused the principal part of 
the evidence which had been given by Mr Edwards upon this subject, and 
found all that be stated to be quite correct. Dr l^leyer thinks the existence 
of the numerous and valuable libraries of Germany has given the literary 
^en of that, country an advantage over the literary men of Ez^land. * It 
\ Wed a ^eat number of our German learned men,’ he says, * from the 
30 
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danger,of becoming a/idodiiauttA —self-tanglit. I think that is bne oesential 
point of difference that is visible in comparing the general chataCt^^ of the 
instiruotico in this country with that on the continent: there are in this 
coirntry a great number of self-taught people, who think according tb their 
own views without any reference to previous scientific works. They make 
sometimes v^ great discoveries; but sometimes they find that they have 
wasted their labour upon subjects already known', which have been written 
upon by a great number of people before them; but as they have no access 
to libraries, it is impossible for them to get acquainted with the htorature 
of that branch upon which they treat.’ 

From the preceding quotations, it is evident that, in the opinion of the 
Parliamentary Committee, and of the witnesses examined by it, there exists 
in this country at once a great deficiency of public libraries and a pressing 
necessity for their establishment. Our people are and will be readers. 
They are generally prepared to make a good use of books of a higher 
order than those offered to them in so cheap and attractive a form by our 
cuterprising publishers. Now, cither their energies 'will be wasted in a 
desultory course of reading, by which they will gain only a superficial 
knowle^e of almost every conceivable subject, or they must be furnished 
with the means, Avhicli they are so well prepared to use to advantage, of 
going to the bottom of wh<atever subject interests them, and having 
exhausted the wisdom of past geuerations, of adding to the stock of general 
knowledge from the results of the.ir own thoughts and experience. 

The necessity for the establislihient of large collections of books, freely 
open to the public—of institutions in which, as Ovid well expresses it, 

‘ Qureque* viri ducto vet ores ee|»erc novique 
rcctore, leeturitt ius]>ictci)da putent *— 

is, we imagine, unquestioned and unquestionable. The question now 
arises, How arc these libraries to be constituted ? On this point it will not 
be expected that wc sliould dilate* at length. At the present time tlic best 
hooks on all subjects arc to be purchased at a modciratc rate; and in the 
formation of new libraries, attention should fir.st be paid to the supply of 
works most generally in demand. It will neither he. wise nor just to the 
public to purchase, at the outset, rare and curious works: 'when a sufficient 
supply of really useful and generally-read publications has been obtained, 
it be quite time enough to think of indulging the bibliomania. Hut 
there is one subject on which this taste may advantageously be indulged— 
and that is, every town in wliicli a public librar 3 ’' is established should take 
care to collect all works relating to its local or municipal history. A 
selection of the best books on bibliogi'aphy should also be possessed by 
each. These are to the librarian and the literary man what the compass 
is to the mariner, or the tools of his trade to the artisan. 

But we must hasten to a conclusion. As a pendant to the Report of the 
Parliamentary Committee, Mr Ewart brought forward a hill for the estab- ‘; 
lishment of libraries and museums in country towns. This bill has now 
received the sanction of the legislature; its operation is, however, limited 
to boroughs whose population exceeds 10,00C»; and before it ca^be carried 
into effect, a public meetbg of rate-payers must be called, and the consent 
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of two-thirds those present obtained. Liveipool was the first to p^t bjr 
this act: other towns hare followed her example; and we trast.^ttot ere 
long, in aD the considerable towns throughout the length and Inroadth of 
this land, public libraries and museums will be established. The subject is 
one that cannot be long neglected. It wfil go on gaining upon -jfviMo 
attention, until seen by all in its true light, and in all its bearings. Then 
the connection between a ^ound liteiature and the means used for its forma¬ 
tion will be felt; then tlio numerouH and immediate advantages of such a 
form of encouragement, as the establishment of these institutions, will be 
clearly seen and fully understood; and the rich harvest of glory which our 
future scholars will reap in every branch of study must convince even the 
most incredulous tliat literature asks no favours and receives no aid for 
which she does not repay the giver with a tenfold increase. 
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T he British Empire, extending throngli all tlic divisions of the world, 
comprehends no region more adapted for colonisation than Australia. 
The shores of the Indian continent, rich in the most costly ])roducts of the 
-<}arth, are more attractive to the trader than the emigrant; the superb 
islands of the remote East, with tlioir camphor woods and precious metals, 
afford few plains for pa.sturagc and corn-growing; while even tlie ver¬ 
dant karoos of Soiitlu'rn Africa ])reseiit a less favourable field for settle* 
incnt than tlie soil of Now Hoiitlt Wales ami Western Australia. 8ixty 
years since tlie whole region wa.s a desert. Now and tlieii an adventurous 
hailor navigated the waters along its lontdy shores, and disturbed the 
quietude of its forest-bordered barboitrs. 1 kittle more than half a century 
has established our civilisation on the nortli and tlio south, the east and 
the west, of this tlie large.st island in tlie v;orld. Kmigi'ant vessels and 
merchant ships tlirong tlie seas between, steam-pac^kets ply along the 
coasts, shipping crowds the ports, omnibuses traverse the streets of well- 
built towns, farms and villas multiply near tlic .sea, and a railway train 
Is expected sliortly to whirl through the passes of the Blue Mountains. 
The exports of (ii-eat Britain are consumed largely among tlie colonists, 
and Australia offers in return peace and almmlance to those wlio are 
■willing to labour for these hle.ssings. la fine, tlu; progrc.ss of the country, 
though occasionally intcn'ujited, exhibits altogether one of the most strik¬ 
ing features in tlie history of our transmarine empire, and it may not be 
uninteresting to the reader of these l*aper.s th trace with us briefly an 
outline of this gratifying development. 

ANTiile the Poitugue.se and the Spaniards, early in tlie sixteenth century, 
were extending their enterprise through tlie seas of the furtlier East, 
rumours reached Europe of a new continent in the south. The navigfitor, 
driven by contrary winds and currents beyond the hounds of liis ordinary 
enterprise, discovered different point.s of land, wliich for a long jicriod none 
endeavoured to examine. The Spaniard.s had been navigating the Indian 
Arcliipelago for more than eighty, and the I’ortuguese for nearly a hmt- 
dred years before the name of any mariner became connected with the 
discovery of Australia. The I nknown Southern Land (I’erra Australis 
Incognita), and the Southern l^nd of the Holy Spirit (.^stralia del 
Spiritu Santo), were indefinitely mentioned in their records, yer no explorer 
« No. 45* 1 
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ventored to approach the mysterious coasts duuly seen by the chance 
voyager in those remote seas. 

lu 1C05, liowcver, the Dutch, eager to attain a maritime superiority in 
those distant regions, equipped t)ic yacht which sailed from the 

port of Bantam in Java to explore the coast of New Guinea. Returning 
from tliis expedition, the little vessel entered the waters off the shores of 
Australia, Jind sailed into the great Gulf of Carpentaria. To these 
early voyagers all seemed desolate and barren, for since the discovery of 
America, the voy.agc of Vasco di Gama, and the exploration of the Indian 
Archipelago, the navigator continually tliirsted for some new Chersonese, 
where gold was to be found in every stream, where amber was washed up 
on the beach, where spices perfumed the forests, and pearls were plentiful 
in the shallow waters near the sliorc. The wild aspect of the Australian 
coasts consequently offered little temptation to them. Nevertheless, 
Spanish, Dutch, and Knglish mariners continued to ^isit those seas— 
Darapicr, between 1684 and 1700, exjdoring a portion of the north- 
western coast, cand surveying it in the rude manner of his time. Half 
a century of further research added little to tlie world’s knowledge of 
this great region; but 1770 brought the advent of Captain Cook, whose 
immortal memor)'' is associated with so many se.as and shores. He 
discovered the eastern coast of Australia from Cape Howx to Cape York— 
naming the region New South Wales. Many successive voyagers followed, 
each of whom contributed sonic tracing to the seaboard of this vast ter¬ 
ritory, until Captain Stokes, about eight years ago, made the entire cir¬ 
cuit of the island, and first enabled the geograjihcr accurately to lay down 
the leading features of its mighty outline.* 

Wliile the daring navigators of Europe were cxjiloring the shores of 
Australia—^marking its outlying islands, endeavouring to discover the 
inoutlis of rivers, fixing the position of harbours, and laying down the 
general outline of the island—inland discovery commenced much later, 
and made a slower progress. In the south, ridges of hills were known 
to exist, and lielieved to be impassable. Not lofty, but precipitous 
and rugged, they were intersected by deep <*hasnis and broad barren 
valleys, sprinkh^d with luilf-blnsted trees, and piled with masses of sand- 
atonc rock—landscapes sublime in their melancholy desolation. Tlie 
Blue Mountains—so named from their habitual aspect—were long con¬ 
sidered impassable; but wlien the Ens:lisli eolonists in New South Wales 
were straitened for v<K>in, they looked for wider postures for their fiocks, 
and more e\tensi\e lands for tlie cultivation of com and vegetables. 
Necessity, then, opened a passage through the hills, the Bathurst Plains 
were discovered, and a stage-coach rattled along a well-made road, winding 
among the raoimtain-passes. In other directions adventurous men, starting 
from different points, attcmjitcd to explore the interior of Australia; but 
as yet, all have been unsuccessful in their endeavour to reach the centre, 
and he who travelled farthest, at the utmost jioint of his journey has only 
cast his eye over a monotonous desert, apparently of interminable extent. . 

* To those ihTnUiiir with tlK' history of mantinio tURroyery, the mention of such 
^juuncs .ns New Ihillaiid, Ne»\ ■SiulhAVales, TaRinania, Van Diemen’s Land, Do Witt's 
ToirrS?* Straits, linss's Straits, will at once recall the numerous voyages 
*royugcrs’£ounectcd with the gradual cxploratiou of Australia. 
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Aastralia is situated in the immense ocean strctcliing to the south-east of 
Asia, and lies in nearly the same latitude with the Cape of Good Hope and 
Brazil. Equal in surface to foiir-fiftlis of the European continent, it extends 
from IIS'* 5' to 153' 16' east longitude, and from 10* 39' to 39^ IT south 
latitude. The greatest breadth, from Cape York to Wilson Promontory, 
north and south, is 2000 miles, and the extreme length, from Shark’s Bay 
to Sandy Coast, west and cast, about 2400. The area is calculated at 
3,000,OCiO square miles, and the coast-line at 7750. The whole of tliis 
immense mass of land is solid and compact, broken by few indentations of 
the ocean. The great Gulf of Carpentaria on the north, and Spenser Gulf, 
in the Australian Bight, on the southern side, arc the only extensive 
sheets, though Shark’s Bay and llervcy’s Bay are also considerable. Nume¬ 
rous inlets, however—too small to be named as breaking the coast-line, 
but of noble dimensions nevertheless—afford easy approach to this other¬ 
wise iron-bound island. 

The mariner, for the first time approaching Australia on its western coast, 
perceives few of those natural (;hanns painted by so many writers. 
Along these shores—even now very rarely visited—there is little to allure 
the eye. A monotonous plain, bounded in the distance by a chain of bleak 
hills, stretches from the sea, and over the surface of tliis vast level are 
Bcattcrcd sweeps of ground blackened by the passage of flames. The few 
wandering tribes leading a nomadc life in this part of the island frequently, 
by accident or intentionally, kindle the tall dry grasses or the low bush. 
The fire, seizing greedily on the parched vegetation, travels with great 
rapidity, and driven by the wind, spreads to the base of the hills, where the 
conflagration spends its fury. Generally, in one direction or another, the 
navigator may perceive the smoke or flame eff one of those prairie fires. 
Afl wc proceed further northward the shores become strewn with enormous 
masses of rock, extending fo some distance from the beach. It is supposed 
that formerly the land here was considerably more elevated than at present, 
and that the action of water lias levelled it, leaving the more durable 
masses unremoved. Some eminenees, covered with a vegetation richer than 
that of Brazil or Borneo, with occasional fertile jdains, present themselves 
in marked contrast with the general aridity of this coast. 

On the northern shores tlic same level prevails. Flinders sailed 175 
leagues without seeing any liill higher than the mast of a sloop. Irregular 
cliffs rise from the sea, broken by the embouchures of several rivers, some 
of which—the Adelaide, the Victoria, and the Albert—were discovered 
during the Last surveying expedition of Captain Stokes; but they liave 
never been traced to their sources. Along the Gulf .of Carpentaria few 
elevations occur; but, reaching the eastern coast, the view is no longer 
monotonous or dreary. New scenes continually unfold themselves : forests, 
and open plains, and valleys, running up between the liills, and a more 
numerous population enlivening the country. Passing between the shore 
and that great barrier-reef which outlies the eastern coast of New Holland 
for more than 600 miles, we enter the principal field of British enterprise, 
where the coast is marked by a thousand fantastic irregularities. A line of 
precipitous cliffs extends fur towards the south; a huge breach in this 
natural wall becomes apparent; and while the eye is resting ^n the grim 
magnificence of these granite barriers, the vessel glides between the roeka, 
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and reposos in the superb harbour of Port Jackson, llic shore, sweeping 
iu gentle slopes towards the hills, is covered with a natural growth of 
verdure. The sea, blue and brilliant, flows into beautiful baj^ where 
vessels lie safe after their long voyage from Europe. White stone-built 
villas, with graceful gardens and groves, lend artifleial charms to a land¬ 
scape naturally picturesque; and Sydney, the capital of JJew South Wales, 
with its forts and lighthouses, its cliurcluis, hospitals, and customhouses, 
full of traflic, and smoking in the heat of industry, appears like the creation 
of enchantment. Tlie industry of Europe, planted in Australia, now ploughs 
the sen between Port Jackson and i^loreton Eay witli steamers, which 
prepare the mind for the scene presented witliin; but with this exception, 
the cliange from the outer view to tJie panorama of Sydney is as that from 
a lifeless desert to an English seaport. 

Still proceeding southward towards (lape Jlowc, the coast we;irs a similar 
aspect, until, rounding the huge peak of Wilson Promontory, with its 
inaccessible islets lying around, we Winter Pass’s Straits. Sailing along the 
fertile shores of Australia Felix, tlio eye of the mariner rests with delight 
on the scenery for many hundred miles. Towards tlie west the surface 
again becomes level; irregularitiiis are few; tall shqjing cliffs commence; 
and tlie country sinks into a plain covcml with scrub, and extending as 
far as the south-western point of the island. 'Jliere rises a mnge of low 
hills, continuing as far as (jlantlieaiime Pay, where we reach again the 
desolate level from whence our 4'ircuit commenced. 


The gf'iierul siirfai^e of Australia, so far as it has ^et been explored, is 
level, in >icw South AValcs several ranges co\er a large portion of the 
province. Of these the principal are tlu* Warnigong, or Australian Alps, 
in the region called ‘ The Happy,' rising to the heiglit of aliout 15,000 
feet, and capped with pei*j)etual siniw. "J’he Pluc Moimtains, west of 
Sydney, attain an elevation of J(H)0 feet; the tlrainpians, in Australia Felix, 
of 4500; and tlu: Lixcqmol Ihinge, between Sydney and Morctoii Pay, of 
0000. Other ridges, coniUTting tlu'se, complete a continuous though tor¬ 
tuous elmin more than KKK) miles in length. This chain runs from Port¬ 
land Pay ill Australia Felix, at a distance of from 00 to 100 miles from the 
sea, as fur as Morcton Pay, branching out Into several inferior ridges. Tlie 
western uiountaius never rise to more than 5000 feet, and in no other division 


have any eminences deserving this name liecn disc(»vered. The surface of 
Australia, therefore, is int>re uniformly level than that of any other region 
of equal extent. Its IuoulltH^n-s 3 ’^tem also is altogether peculiar; in the 
countries of the old world every range, however tortuou-s, agrees in general 
diroctiuii with the length of the continciU in which it lies; iu Australia 
the case it» reversed—-the hills run transversely ftrom north to soutli. lu the 
old world also the tciulencv of the ridges, valleys, and rivers is parallel; 
bnt hero we find a region apparently struggling into form with all the 
elements of its ultimate I'crfcction loosely scattered over the surface. For 
example—south of latitude degrees, the valleys run along the base of 
the hill-ranges, watered by stream.^ which follow their direction throughout; 
north of that latitude they cross from aist to west; while in the western 
provinces the land is divided into terraced plains like the steppes of Tar- 
tary, Thua a theory formed by investigatiou in one place is destroyed 
^ the exatmiiatioii of another. All the geological formations exist; but 
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they occur “without order, and appear subject to none of the laws laid 
down by science in the old world. Again, if wc tuni to the aninud and 
vegetable kingdoms—we have black swans; white eagles; crabs of an ultra¬ 
marine colour; those singular insects the walking leaves; cherries growing 
with their stones outside; trees wliich shed their bark instead of their 
leaves; quadrupeds with birds’ bills; and fish that are amphibious, leaping 
over the ground by the aid of their strong spiny fins. 

Australia is consequently called the Ijund of Anomalies; but if wc accept 
the theory of its recent growth, these phenomena become iiitclligiblB. All 
its features indicate an origin dating not far back in the history of creation. 
Its physical stnictiiro, as we luivc shown, is incomplete and ])cciiliar; its 
indigenous vegetation is of the scantiesi description; in many parts its soil 
is raw and unproductive; while its fauna l)elong8 to the lowest orders 
in the animal kingdom. All is rough and crude—a mass of disordered 
elements unmoulded into the beauty of j)erfect nature. In the river system 
the same irregularity prevails; no more than thirty-five mouths of streams 
have been discovered along the whole of this immense coast-line, and of 
these none liave been traced more than two hundred, and few more than 
fifty miles, from the shore. I'liey arc insufficient to the drainage of a tenth 
part of the island ; a fact whicli gave rise to tlio belief, not yet altogether 
exploded, that far inland a circular a*aiige of mountains existed, down 
whose inner slopes numerous rivers poured tlieir waters through the plains 
into a great central .sea. 'J'hcre is still, it is true, a vast blank around 
the centre of Australia; but travelicrs, us far as they have hltlierto 
explored, have failed to discover any indications of this lake. Natives 
liavc reported the existence of a * great water,’ breaking in waves higher 
tlian the mast of a ship; but jirobably they liad travelled from some dis¬ 
trict near the coast, and confounded the Southern Ocean witli the inland 
fica of which the wanderers were in search. Violent inundations, however, 
certainly do occur, when the springs in tlie mountains discharge volumes of 
water, converting small streams into torrents, and sjtreading the waters 
over whole tracts ttf country. Deceived by these ephemeral floods, tra¬ 
vellers have brought home uecounts of immense lakes extending beyond 
the reaeli of sight, in pl:i<*cs M-heve the next CNplorer lias found a grassy 
plain, covered with the traces of a dried-up deluge. In South Australia are 
several sheets of water, but few of tlicui large or jiennanent. The Salt 
Lake Torrens, discovered by Eyre, lies at a distance of 400 miles from the 
sea, almost enclosing a circular tract of land nearly 200 miles acro.Hs; 
Luke Alexandria, which recei\cb the waters of the Murray liiver, is tlic 
most extensive of the fresli-watcr basins; while scattered along the banks 
of several streams in South Australia, and Australia the Happy, are con¬ 
siderable expanses of water, which do not in all cases bestow on tlie IhtiJ 
that fertility to be expected from sucli an abundance of irrigation. In 
other countries rivers are the great fertilisers, and throughout their course 
clothe their borders with verdure. In Australia only the higher lands thus 
watered arc verdant, and the streams spread themselves over a barren 
sandy waste, which they are powcrlefis to reclaim. 

From the great range which shuts in Sydney on the west descend 
numerous streams, which flow inland, and reach the plains th.jpugh rocky 
and tortuous channels. Tliose below tlie latitude of 33 degrees empty 
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themselves for the most part into the Darling, which, after a long‘and 
winding course, joins the Murray 200 miles from the sea. Those above 
pour into the Lachlan, the Morumbidgee, and the Htlme—also tribu¬ 
taries of the Murray—a river which, though its course is many hundred 
miles, bears no proportion to the size of the region it waters. None of 
greater magnitude has been discovered. Tlic streams in Soutli Australia 
and Western Australia arc in comparison insignificant; but it is a 
received opinion among many geographers, that great water-springs exist 
in the island, which will ultimately burst from the earth, flow togetlier, 
form for themselves chaiuiels, and tind outlets at various places along the 
coast. Springs are fonned by the accuiiiiilation of moisture in the cavities 
and gullies of hills, and this process is at first extremely slow. When 
overcharged, these reservoirs burst, and emit their superiluous waters, at 
first by an oct'asioni'il overflow, but gradually in a continuous stream. The 
waters wear their own channels, growing slowly from rivulets to rivers; and 
in Australia great numbers of these incipient, half-developed streams exist. 
At present, in the river-system of Australia, as well as in its mountains, 
valleys, and geological formations, its butjuiy, aud its zoology, we discover 
a strong support of the theory that this region is of recent cmergencit 
from the ocean. Formerly, Caj)taiu Sturt belicvcjs it consisted of an 
archipelago of islands. The bed of the ocean, uplieavcd by tlic agency 
of subterranean fires, raised the whole to a level; and the action of 
the great sea sweeping over it, has produced tliosc strange appearances 
which liave carneil for Australia its curious title—The Land of Anomalies. 
The rCBcarclics of travt'llcrs in the interior will at no distmit day lay 
it open to examhialion; and wlicn the great doubt is removed, science will 
explain willi accuracy phrnonicna at the jjvcscnt day so perplexing. 

Over such a vast surfact; of the earth a variety of climates may naturally 
lie expected to prevail. Tliroughout Australia, liowcvcr, it is generally 
salubrious and genial tii the Kuro]>can constitution. The third part of the 
island—the north—lies in the torrid, the rest in the temperate zone. The 
former part is nob yet sufliciiJiitly known to allow an exact description of 
its salubrity; but in tlm extra-tropical divisions human life is endangered 
hy few natural alHictions. Endemic di.'^eases arc all but unknown; small¬ 
pox, measles, and hooping-cough scarcely ever ap]>ciir; but dysentery is 
common, though all di.sorders yield to simple remedies. It may be useful 
to state a point on which the best authorities agree; tliat the settler in 
Western or Southern Australia may in all cases preserve himself for the 
honours of a ripe old age by temperate prudence; for deaths irom 
climaterio diseases arc exceedingly rare. 

The plains of Tropical An>!ralia arc SAvept by the Indian monsoons— 
blowing north-west about the beginning of No\ ember, and south-east in the 
early part of April. lUins are there uncommon, but the air is generally 
heavily charged witli damp, and iron rusts after a few lioui-s’ exposure. In 
the extra-tropical divisions a mild drought often prevails. On the lowlands 
G5 degrees is the moan temperature of the year, but the atmosphere rapidly 
changes to cold os tlie surface rises; while on the peaks of the mountains 
the eartli is eternally clothed with snow. The order of the seasons presents 
% curious pntrast to that of Europe: from March to August is the 
^^wir.tor: the Vainv season is in May; while summer lasts from September to 
c 
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February. In the interior the weather, whetherwet or dry, is always wamt 
One remarkable feature has been observed, or we should rather say 
has been supposed, to exist in the climate of Australia: at intervals of 
twelve years a period of unmitigated drought prevails, and for twelve 
months th() clouds never send dowi their gentle showers to refresh and 
fertilise the earth; following this is a year of continual Hoods; after 
tliis the quantity of rain decreases, until another cycle has passed, and 
the land is once more parched with excessive thirst. Dews are abun¬ 
dant; thunderstorms without rain last for several days; and on the northern 
coast a shock of earthquake Is occasionally felt. 

In all things wandering from the ordinary course of nature, Australia is 
equally strange in her soil. In those interior deserts, a few times traversed 
by the traveller, it is various: in some places a red tenacious clay; in others 
a dark, hazel-colourcd loam, rotten, and full of holes; in others, but these 
few and limited, stuidy. When Sturt was exploring this dreary waste, ho 
vainly looked for evultmcc of a hilly country neai-. * Had we picked up a 
stone,’ he says, ‘ as indicating the approach to dry land, 1 would have gone 
on.’ But nothing of the sort was found; and the desert ever widening to 
his weary view, he turned about and retreated. Tu the sloping lands of 
New South Wales, however, and hi the elevated valleys of Australia Felix, 
a rich, dry vegetable soil prevails, abundantly prolitic. In the rest of the 
island, the soil, like the river-system, Is yet in tiic mould of nature; and 
doubtless at some distant jieriod every prairie throiigliout this magnlHcent 
region will smile upon the iiiuingrunt, like those fertile ‘ I’lains of Promise’ 
discovered in the north by (kptain Stokes. 

Of the 70,000 or 80,000 species of plants deseribed by botanists, 5710 are 
already known to exist in Australia. Of these only 270 are common to it 
and to other countries, while 5440 are Jiltogether peculiar to its extra¬ 
ordinary soil. Thus this island contributes to botany nearly a twelfth 
of the plants known, but tiiey are generally of a veiy low order. Ferns, 
nettles, Howers, and grasses, having the form, bulk, and habits of trees, 
are abundant; hard timber, with rosewood, sandal-wood, and cedar, is 
plentiful; some trees yield tlio purest gums; wIlIJh the leaves of others are 
used as tea. The sassafras and castor-oil have been discovered. On the 
northern coast palms Hourlsh abundantly, and the tropu'al mangrove exists 
in those parts nearest the Indian islands. With one exception, all the 
trees of Australia are evergreen. No dense woods have been found; and 
the groves, from a peculiar arrangement of their foliage, present a straiige 
appearance—^many of the trees havmg their leaves hanging with the edge 
downward. Flowering plants of excessive beauty are found; and the lily, 
tiilip, and honeysuckle grow to the size of large standard trees. There are 
many odoriferous shrubs, which scent the air to a considerable distsuice. 
In the interior immense numbers of prickly plants cover tlie gi'ound, 
binding down the loose soil, and preventing that drift which distiiiguislieB 
the deserts of Arabia and Africa from the Australian wastes. 

Large pastures form a promJut^nt feature in the aspect of the country; 
3 "et a heavy, English sward is seldom found. Flax, tobacco, a species of 
cotton, tares, indigo, chicory, trefoil, and buruet (au excellent substitute for 
tea), are natural productions; but of fruits and vegetables Ht for human 
food there is a strange scarcity. The pith of a reed is the only indigenous 
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sobsliace with which bread can be made, and the only known fruits ar& 
raspberries, currants, one or two tasteless berries, and a species of nut. It 
appears as if Australia had been selected for colonisation, by the avidity of 
civilised man, before her soil was sufficient to his support, and she was called 
on to nourish the children of an overj^eopled land ere her breast was tilled 
by the rich treasure of maternal maturity. Yet industry ihay be said to 
have outnin nature, and completed in sixty years the task winch centuries 
Avould not have accomplished, (^oni-erops and orchards abound in all the- 
colonised districts. Every sjiecies of grain, ineliuliiig maize, is cultivated 
with success; oranges, lemons, citrons, nectarines, apricots, pcaclies, plums, 
cherries, tigs, mulberries, quinces, bananas, guavas, jjinc-apples, grapes, and 
many others, the pr(»(iiice (»f' Aiistralijui soil, are sold eln^aply in tlie Austra¬ 
lian markets; and douiitUvss tlie luscious fruits of India will all shortlv 
follow. 'I'he sugar-cane probaldy would tlirive in the lower latitudes, but 
the colonists prefer pastoral industry, for which, iiideed, the land atibrda 
much facility; though it is said that the keep of a sheep upon the native 
grasses refpiires tlirce times the extent of ground which in a moderately 
fertile district in England would fatten an ox in summer, and keep two 
sheep during winter. 

The zoology of Australia, like every other department of its natural liistory, 
also presents extraordinary features, I'he number of known species of inani- 
nialia is about one thousand. Fifty-eight are found in Australia, of wliicli 
forty-six are peculiar t(»it, leaving twelve only which it contains in common 
with other regions. Even of these live are whales and four seals; 
another is the strong-winged bat of Madagascar; another like the jerboa of 
America ; and the hu?t the dog—an auimal found always where man exists, 
and rarely, if ever, whert* lie does lutt. Kangaroos, Imwever, are almost, 
the oidy import.'int animals, lii the. birds and reptiles similar peculiarities 
exist, while of tisli and insects no account l»as ever been comjileted. 

The people who inhabit this extra(»rdiii.'irv region belong t(» the Etliiopic,. 
which is the lowest family of I lie human race, ^llany writers, with great 
ingenuity, have atteinjited to trace the original colonisation of Australia to 
a horde of Malays passing over in canoes from the Indian Archipelago, 
aiToss Torres’ Straits, to the luiknoun Southern i^nd. Tlie colour of the 


skill, howe\er, the formation of tlie skull and the limbs, with the genius, 
tlie habits, and tlu‘ general character of the Australians, identify them with 


the negro race of New (Guinea. The weajKms they emidoy are similar, and 
tludr progress in the. industrial arts, as well as their mental qualities and 


conditions of existence, being infinitely lower iliaii those of the Malay, 
and closely similar to those of tlie Papuan, destroy the theory of their 
Malayan origin. Tnulitions they have few, and lliosc but faint and inco¬ 


herent. It is probable, however, that the wild savages of the Indian 
Archipelago, driven from their original homes by the superior civilisation of 
tlie Malays, ]»ut to sea in rude eanocs, and reaching the mysteriouB SSouthem 
Land, debarked, and giudually peopled the wilderness. Tliey left their own 


rich islands to the eompiering Malays, deserting a contested heritage for 
one wlierc security and pe;w*e made np for the loss of a soil spontaneously 
productive, liberty, even to tlie wild siivagc, is sweet, and life more 
clu^ishcd stWI, so thfit dtmbtlcss, if Australia was unpeopled at so late a 
tlie growth of the Malay empire in the East scattered the swarms of 
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Pagu« along Us dos^rt coast. Tliat an infusion of other blood has tiken 
place is probable, but not to such, an extent as to have influeaCod the 
cliaracter o( the population. The old custom of circumcision is found at 
two places, at opposite extremities of the island, and nowhere else. This 
appears to us rather as a traditional custom, originally practised by the 
whole race, whoso size has dwindled to tliis narrow compass, than as a 
grafted habit borrowed from the Mohammedan traders. Thus in Bali, 
among the Indian islands, the biiniing of widows was until recently an 
established custom. It was not, however, a practice derived from accidental 
intercourse with the Hindoos, but the relic of a mighty empire once held 
by that religion in the further East. 

The Australian aborigines arc divided into numerous tribes, with distinct 
inodes of life and various languages. The dialect of the south is a strange 
tongue in the north, and the nortlieni \ocabulary is wholly unknown in the 
cast. The habits of the natives are unsociable; tliuy seldom come into 
contact, except in wur, each tribe wandering at will tlirougli the solitudes, 
where they liave hitherto held an empire all their own. Their manner of 
existence in sOrnc measure resembles that of the Californian savages— 
dwelling in huts of the most primitive coustruct ion, and existing on the seeds 
of grass, and the. pith of reeds, made into cakes. Those living near the 
coast consume large quantities of iish, which they roast, but iiavc no idea 
of the effect of fire upon water. A sJnpwrocked sailor, domiciled among a 
tribe of Australians, once obtained tim reputation of a sorcerer by boiling a 
potful of water. They gash tlieir bodies with decorative scars, and strike 
out their front teeth, m the spirit of vanity inherent in the most barbarous 
as well as the most civilised people. An English trader once made a largo 
protit by selling in l^ondon a number of these teeth, beautifully large and 
white, for the use of the dentists. 

The colour of the Australian’s skin is lighter than that of the African 
negro; his form, unencumbered by clothing, is well proportioned; his 
hair, black afuebony, is twisted about tlie head in tlie form of a hoop ; no 
whiskers or moustiichcs arc worn, though a scanty beard frequently drops 
from tlio chin; the face Ls in almost all cases ugly, even to repulsiveness: 
the nose large and flat, the mouth extravagantly distended, the cars long, 
the forehead retreating, and the chin highly protuberant. Kor is the 
character of the Australian more alluring: to lie and to cheat are practices 
almost universal—not so much Indicative of moral depravity, as illustrative 
of the low condition in which these savages still remain. Among seine 
tribes treachery to Europeans ranks among the virtues, and basely to assas¬ 
sinate a white man is considered heroic. We knew* a naval officer who was 
atabbed from back to breast by one of these barbarians, who stole on lilia 
as he sat sketching on a bank in a lonely spot. On anotlicr occasion, two 
Europeans, engaged in making observations, were startled by a loud sliout 
from above. Looking up, they saw with horror the summit of a lofty bank 
swarming with savages, wlio quivered their spears, and were evidently intent 
on the strangers’ death. The Englishmen, skilled in the characteristics of 
the savage mind, immediately commenced dancing, capering until they 
xvere ready to sink under exliaustion. tivery time they paused in their 
strange exercise, the savages lifted their «:pears with threatening gest^es; 

till at last, weary of the sport,^ they quietly retired. J 
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Kllth some tribes, however, different ideas prevail, and shipwredced 
men, irangry uid naked, have in the worst hour of their need learned to 
blew the rude but honest hospitality of an Australian savage. Among 
themselves a crude social system exists. Ideas of property are very 
distinct, and one man respects the roasted fish and fried frogs of another 
scrupulous integrity. Murders arc rare, and when they occur, arc punished. 
It is the opinion of (certain pliilosophers tliat these wild men will never 
be reclaimed, but will be driven deeper into the wilderness as colonisation 
proceeds, until ultimately all will })erish under the breath of English civi¬ 
lisation. It is hard to accept this theory, though there is unfortunately 
much in the Jiistory of modem times to lead to its adoption. We would 
rather cling to the philosophy of the poet T. K. Hervey, who writes in 
the spirit of humanity, in language of the loftiest eloquence, for the wild 
man of the Australian desert— 

^ Vc‘t ou liiK forehead Kits the seal sublime 
That marks him monarrh of Tiis Iov<‘ly clime, 

And in liis torpid K)nrit lurk llie seeds 
(If manly virtuc'H ami of lofty deeds. 

Within that hn^ast wIk’It havaji<c flliadows roll' > 

PliiloMophy diM-erns a bouI, 

That, like the lamp within nn Kastem tomb. 

Ihit looks more sickly *mid surroundinff p:loom. 

Full many a feeling trembles through his frame, 

For wlii(*h h«» nevrr knew or souglit a name; 

And many a lioly thought hut half mip]>rcKt 
Still liirkw ’mid all the teinjM»Kt of his brejwt. 

Pants not his hctirt witli human hopes and fears. 

And is he not the child of Rtnilcs and tears? 

*riR love that links him to his native woods, 

And pride that tln‘R him >\hiie he breasts the floods. 

And glory jfiai<li*H him, h ll but undefined. 

To battle with Ihc breukt^rs and tbc wind, 

T<» tempt tlic torrent, or in amis to claim 
Ttie BiiVHgi* splendours <if a warriiir's name. 

True, tbrougii their souls all fiercer passions run— • 

These tier}’ ones, these children of the sun. 

But gentler tluiughts rcdeeiu the frenzied moocl; 

Itoprest, but qiieiicliless, hid, but unsubdued. 

Theirs is the spell of home, where’er they rove; 

The maiden loves uith all a maiden’s love; 

And the dark mother, as she rocks her boy. 

Feels in her bosom all a mother’s joy! * 

Where the human heart is wann with those feelings, it is surely euscep- 
tiblo of some refinement. An anecdote will show' that the mind of the 
Australian savage is not hhmt to all the better passions of humanity. A 
native named 'ronquin, dwelling on the banks of the Swan River, stabbed 
one of bis comrades. The murderer fled into the desert, remaining there 
for fifteen days alone wdth the memory of his crime. "When he reappeared 
among the people of his tribe he was a maniac—liearthrokcn by remorse. 

The Australians rccogni.'^fi a benignant god and a variety of evil spirits, 
eapecially one in the form of a gigantic serpent. When the winds groan 
over the hills and woods, they imagine it to be the voice of this monster, 
and illuminate the plain with fires, repeating magic spells to scare the evil 
one away. Notwith-standing this timidity, they are brave in battle, thongh 
trembling tn the presence of death. A grave placed before the door of a 
10 
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hotue is a perpetnal safeguard against thieves. The dweOiog of a loudy" 
settler was once attacked by the natives, of whom two were slain. Their 
bodies were buried in front of the house, and the two low mounds, haunted 
with the idea of death, were more formidable than the loftiest wafis. 
Some of tlie tribes enclose their dead in wrappings of leaves and bsrir, 
placing them among the branches of solitary trees, near which the vulture 
sits immovable, with drooping wings, waiting for the last covering to 
drop from the corpse. Captain Stokes saw one woman who continually 
bora, hanging from her nock, a net contabing flic bones of a little child 
vrhom, during its short term, she had loved, and over whose dear remabs 
she lingered with tearful eyes, imagining, in the warmtli of her maternal 
fondness, that they rose before her clothed agab witli the lineaments of 
Hfe. The Australians regard the white men as their former brcthrei^ 
whose spirits, purified after death, liavc }>assed into superior forms. At 
Perth, one of the colonists was twice visited by a strange native, who had 
heard that there liad come to his land a lost brother. Tlie savage travelled 
through a long extent of liostilc country to behold again a cherished friend 
blessed with the glory of a second life, who had left his paradise beyond 
the sea to revisit the scene of liis earthly career. 

Three ranks of society prevail among the aborigines: the young men, 
the warriors, and the aged—the hierarchy of the Australian common* 
wealth. Simplicity degenerate is tJieir cliaractcristic. Four slender poles 
planted b the ground, and roofed with wattled houghs, form a palace for 
one of these lords of the creation; and at niglit, when cold winds blow, 
the savage, burying himself neck deep in the sand, warms lumself literally 
m the bosom cf mother earth. 

What, however, is chiefly interesting to the English reader, is tlie colo¬ 
nisation of Australia. First in order of the settlements is that of New 
SoiUh Wales. It was the earliest cstablislicd, and has risen to prosperity 
by more rapid degrees than any other. From a miserable convict colony 
it has become a valuable dependence of the British Empire, with a 
flourishing capital, and an increasbg trade. Sydney, with its churches, 
theatres, forts, hospitals, and other public structures—its banks, hotels— 
its parks and promenades—above all, its crowded port—displays all the 
features of a young and energetic civilisation. Trade is developing largely; 
its population has become an important consumer of British manufretures; 
and its towns and rural districts oficr a fine promise of fortune to the 
industrious emigrant from the mother country. But it is a saying no less 
expressive than true, that those who settle b Australia must lay by their 
kid gloves, cast off dabty habits, customs, forget their love of loungbg, 
and look to themselves only for the success tlicy desire. No others will 
prosper m New South Wales. The youthful colony needs no soft-handed 
Sybarites, whose whole life is the realisation of. one idea—comfort. The 
young with open prospects before them—^the disappomted with a wrack of 
fortune—and those who liave accumulated a small store of wealth by the 
industry of a life, do well to emigrate to Australia. The young may look 
for opulence, others may retrieve' their losses, and the old may plant their 
vines and fig-trees at once to shade tlieir heads in age, and to make a 

provision for their children. But none can succeed there or ifi any other 
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colony telio forgets these important rules—to depend on his own vigorous 
fhdostr}*^, to be frugal and sparing of expenditure, to be cautious in his 
Speculations, and watchful when he lias entered into them. 

Eighty years ago the adventurous voyager Captain Coolc sailed along 
the eastern coast of Australia, and there, in latitude 33" south, discovered 
a commodious inlet. Near the water’s edge he saw many curious flowers 
blooming wild, and from them named the place Botany Bay. The account 
of his visit was circulated in England; and when, sixteen years later, our 
unhappy war with America had closed up the great outlet for crime, It 
was res(dved to establish a colony in sotuc otlicr part of the world. Tlie 
African coast at first ajipcared convenient; but tlic idea was abandoned. 
Then the existence of Australia seems first to ha\e been remembered in 
England, and the idea suddenly fiaslicd upon the public mind of carrying 
the seeds of British population to ])eople the * Unknown Southern 
Botany Bay "was thought of. In 1787 the Siritts and the Sui>ply^ with six 
transports and three store-ships, sailed witli tlic germs of a new colony on 
board. Besides the crews and 1(53 marines there were 757 convicts—505 
men, and 102 women. Stores and i»rovisionM for two years were taken, 
bc.sidos agricultural implements and tools, with all the necessaries for tlie 
foundation of a permanent sottleminit. Cai>tain ndlip, the appointed 
governor, took command of tlie squadron, and sailed first to tlic C^ape of 
Good Hope, tlien bidonging to the Dutch, where live-stock and seeds were 
l>rocurccl. At Uio Janeiro more stores were taken in, and the expedition 
steered direct for the new land. 

Continuing their course, they reaehed Australia after a voyage of ciglit 
months and oiui week. On January 20th they anchored near the antipodes 
of their native country in general good hcaltli. Botany Bay appeared to 
promise little. Water seemed scarce, and an aspect of aridity on the 
surrounding land decided them to go ebsewherc in search of a place of 
rest. Tlie fleet, therefore, w'eighcd anchor, and as tliey loft the bay, two 
French ships under La rcrousc entered it. That enterprising discoverer 
stayed two months in this liaven, and then set sail for the Pacific, dis¬ 
appearing for ever from the sight of civilised man. 

Drawing near an opening in the cliffs, a few miles further north, tho 
governor went to oxatniue it iji person. The natives collected on the rocks, 
shouting to the strangers to go away; but they persevered. Captain 
Cook had reported the existence in this neighbourhood of a creek where 
boats could be .sheltered. A sailor namc<l Jackson, however, declared that 
a great liaven lay ^Yithin the mighty rocks that frowned above them ; and 
entering between these, the explorers were delighted to discover a harbour 
of many inile.s in extent. A fine anchoring-ground was at onee chosen, and 
the name of the sriilor bestowed on the iiarbour. This is one of the 
instances in which tlie name of the original discoverer has remained fixed 
to the scene of his discoveiy. 

The spot chosen for didiarkation was near a stream of fresh water over¬ 
shadowed by trees. Every man literally stepped from the boats into 
a forest. The}’ dctatdied themselves into parties, and the primeval 
silence of tho shore was immediately broken by sounds wliich have never 
^ince died. away. Some shouldered the axo, and commenced clearing 
i^ound for Ihe different encampments; some pitched the tents; some brought 
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from the ships the necessary stores, and others examined, th€ capabilities 
of the neiglibouripg soil. Every one wandered freely over the coiuitryi 
end wholesale disposals were made of land which, fifty years later, was 
worth more than a tliousand guineas an acre. 

l*he people were then collected together, and the governor’s comtpission 
was read, with letters-patent for establishing courts of justice. The ground 
was gradually clcai'cd, a rude farm ivas prepared to rc(‘cive the live-stock, 
and gardens were liid out for the planting of seeds and roots. The Supply 
was then sent to Norfolk Island, a thousand miles to the east, to fonn a 
settlement on a spot said to be favourable to the cultivation of flax. Thus 
was planted the colony of New Soutli Wales. Defore tracing its growth, it 
may be desirable to describe the teiTitory, and show upon what materials 
English energies were then set to work. 

From a point on the eastern coast, near tlic Tropic of Capricorn, 
to Portland. Bay, on the south, the coast - Ihic of New South Wales 
measures more than 1000 miles. It is broken by many safe and spaeiouft 
harbours—the gatew^ays, as it were, of a country diversified in aspect^ 
with a rich soil, abounding in coal and iron, and intersected by nume¬ 
rous streams. These flow from the ridge of mountains we have alriiady 
described, winding down the slopes, and traversing, with a tortuous 
course, the maritime districts, and discharging themselves into tlie sea at 
intervals along the eastern coast. Few of these are navigable, even for 
small craft; but they serve fo enrich and adoi*n the high valleys through 
which they flow, covering the eartli with fertility. South of Sydney, as 
far as Bass’s Straits, the mountains cneroach so nearly to the sea that the 
streams are mere torrents ; but northward arc several fine rivers—the 
Hawkesburj', the Apsley, the Brisbane, &c. Near Port Philip others have 
been found; but none of tliosc wliich descend the eastern slopes of the* 
great range, and follow an iudepeudeiit course to the sea, arc of equal 
magnitude with those on the western side, which swell the waters of the 
Murray, Two great channels, wc have sliown, receive the tribute of all the 
hills, from the Grampians to the Darling Dowuis, yet hitherto tliey are 
little used for navigation. For the formation of highways, however, and 
railways, the surface of New South Wales is admirably adapted —a fact 
•which compensates in some degree for its poverty of water-communication, 
ill all countries the easiest and most obvious, 

Tlic climate is mild and proverbially salubrious. It is indeed commonly 
compared with that of Southern Italy, but the remark should be accepted 
with reserve. The atmosphere is drier, the extroiiies of temperature are 
greater, the average heat is less, and the air becomes colder more rapidly 
as wc ascend the hills. 

The soil of New South Wales is capable of yielding cveiy grain and 
vegetable useful to man, witli fruit in rich perfection, and in tlie utmost pro¬ 
fusion and variety, from tlie gooseberry and currant of the north to tlio 
banana and pine-apple of the fervid tropics. Even in the neighbourhood 
of Sydney, apples, pears, plums, strawberries, cherries, raspbemes, mul¬ 
berries, medlars, apricots, nectarines, figs, grapes, melons, oranges, olives, 
lemons, citrons, loquots, and pornograuates, are abundantly product'; 
while in warm and sheltered situations the luscious guava and banana grow 
intermingled* Peaches—never in England a very common iruiv— are abuu- 
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to ezceu in New Boufli Wales. Daring four months in the year th^ 
m prodnoed in incalcaiable profusion. The fruit grows eyerywhere in a& 
•oQb. a peach-stone planted, no matter where, will in three or four years 
become a line productive tree. In such numbers are they gathered, that 
past pQes are made, which are left to ferment in the sun, and then thrown 
to the hogs, who fatten magnificently on this dainty food. A pleasant and 
wbolasome cider is made from the peach.* 

Green peas arc gathered in winter as well as In summer, and two crops 
in! potatoes are produced in the year in districts near the sca-coast. As 
we approach the hills, the cold seasons become more severe. Sharp white 
frosts are then of usual occurrence, and snow lies even on the lower 
nomitaiiis. On well-choscu soil the wheat-crops, with good cultivation, 
Average from twenty to tliirty bushels an acre. In the colder district of 
Argyle forty bushels an acre arc often obtained. The small settlers at 
first, however, carried on so improvident a system of husbandry, tliat 
frfteen bushels wa^ the average produce. Tlic seed-season for wheat, 
barley, and oats, is from March to June, and harvest from November to 
December. Maize, the most prolific of all graiim, sown in October and 
November, ripens in Marcli and .func, producing, according to the quality 
of the soil, from twenty to seventy busliels an acre. There are thus two 
seed and two harvest seasons in New Houth Wales, and the sickle and the 
drill are in continual employment. 

The soil and clitnatc are admirably adapted for the cultivation of the 
Tine, the olive, and the mulberry. Mauy vineyards and olive-pkntations 
have been established, and Hourish well, wliilo extensive fields of good 
tobacco alternate witli the oilier species of cultivation. It is considered 
probable that silk and dried fruits will sliortly enter into tlic exports of 
the colony, nor is it iiijreas<ni;iblo to sujipose that the capabilities of the 
soil remain as yet incomplelely developed. Its richness is singular; yet 
for the food of civilLsed man nature in New ^outh Wales has produced 
■pontaneously nothing. Trees of gigantic growth, flowers of brilliant hues, 
and wholesome pastures, abound; but the forests arc not hung with fruits, 
the fields arc not covered with grain-bearing grasses, and edible roots in 
this division of tlic island are unknown. Yet, as we have said, to the 
hardy settler willing for a while to eat bread by the sweat of his brow, and 
accumulate fortune by diligent industry, no country in the world is more 
frvourablc for settlement. There is a tine eontrast between the bleak 
desolations of the Blue Mountains and the fertility of the lower provinces: 
the one wild and terrible; tlie other presenting a pleasant prospect of green 
and beautiful pastures, graced liy swanning flocks, with towns, and villages, 
and decorated villas, with cultivated huids, and all the signs of a complete 
dviliBalion. Cattle thrive well in New South Wales, where the pastures 
are sweet and wholesome, fiittcning the animals well, if not with unusual 
npidity. The jiroduce of grain and vegetables will always supply the 
colony with cheaj> provisions; but its chief commercial wealth at present 
is in the pastures, where the millions of pounds of wool are produced 
which now form so important an article of exchange for the manu&ctured 
frbries of Great Britain. 

* lu iimerica a very good braudy is made from the fruit of the peach. 
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This general Bketch will afford an idea of the region first col<»PMd by the 
En^ish in January 1788. The early years of the Bettlement were fiir from 
prosperous. Idleness, i^orance, crime, and general demoralisation pre¬ 
vailed. Some of the convicts were hanged, others killed themselves by 
excess, and others fell under the knives of their comrades. And» ES 
usual, among a community for the most part criminal, offences were 
rarely punished, because the offenders could not be discovered. There is 
a strange fidelity among the wicked. Men who would rob one another, 
steal a pittance of food, and quarrel until knives were drawn, refused to 
betray a fellow-culprit. 

The great difficulty in any colony ia its support during the early years 
of its existence. From tlic first, this object was steadily kept in view 
by Governor Philip; but the idleness and inaptitude of the settlers—^who 
had not chosen the beat field for burning operations—contributed to bring 
the community into danger of famine. Cultivation proceeded slowly and 
irregularly, the stores were wasted and stolen, the provisions decreased, and 
acarcity threatened. After two years’ struggles the rations were reduced, 
and the colony languished in despondency. While, however, the spirit of 
industry flagged, and the land lay uutillod in spite of the danger, an eager 
attention .was given to any rumour which seemed to promise wealth without 
labour. The curse of many colonics lias been a mine of gold, a grove of 
spicc-trccB, or a bank of costly pearls, for they aUure men from industry to 
spoil the earth of its natural treasures. An impostor among the convicts 
Iraew tlic temper of his companions. With a brass buckle and a guinea he 
manufactured specimens of the precious ore, and displaying them, endea- 
vonred to get clothes and provisions from the stores as the reward of his 
discovery. But the deceit was detected, and the impostor flogged for his 
fraud. The miserable man afterwards ended his life on the scaffold. 

A flagstaff was now erected at the entrance of Fort Jackson, to signal 
the arrival of any ship: as tiie provisions sunk, many an anxious eye was 
turned upon the staff, desiring the expected sign. Aiono on that remote, 
inhospitable coast, they dreaded the horrors of famine, though somewhat 
relieved by tlic supplies of fish brought in three times a week, and distri¬ 
buted in equal rations to the wliolo community. The governor made no 
exception in his own favour, faring as the rest fared; and when a parly 
was collected at the government house, each guest was requested to bring 
a supply of provisions for himself. In 1790, though the rations had been 
reduced by one-half, there were only four months’ supplies in the colony, 
and some measures were necessary to check the approach of famine. It 
was resolved to plant a settlement on Norfolk Island. Two hundred and 
one convicts, men, women, and children, were sent tliither, and a vessel was 
despatched to Batavia for supplies. The Sirma^ bearing her criminal 
burthen to Norfolk Island, landed them, and was immediately afterwards 
wrecked upon the coast. A lofty hill was observed, whither at evening 
enormous flights of birds proceeded from tho sea, where all day they 
collected food. Their eggs were gathered in vast quantities, and when 
fires were kindled to attract their notice, the birds camo down in such 
numbers, that 2000 or 3000 were taken every night. From the circum¬ 
stance of this occurring at a time of great need, these birds were called the 
Birds of Providence. ^ 
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Moftnwkile more convictt arrived at Port Jackson; deadi etmck down 
Borebors of the first comers; sksknesB prostrated nearly 500 at a time; and 
a stale of demoralisation followed which rendered the young oolony of New 
Bouth Wales a lazar-hoase of crime and misery. Five men, endeavouring 
to escape, put to sea in a boat, steered for Otaheite, and were doubtlcsa 
drowned in the abysses of the Pacific. Many of the Insh started off,, 
intending to travel across the wliole region, and reach China overland— 
for only so far had our knowledge of the couTitry then proceeded. Pro¬ 
bably tlK*y were killed by the natives, though some of them may have 
become domesticated niriong them, and adopting their customs, sank into- 
the savage state. Next year ten sliips arrived w4th upwards of 1000 
convicts, and their coming imjiarted an air of life and activity to the infant 
chy of Sydney. Various public w(»rk.s and buildings were commenced; 
tanks wore cut in the rocks, to provide against dry seasons; and fresh 
land was got retuly fur the cultivation of Indian coin. Borne of tlie 
ships, after discliarging their cargoes, were employed with considerable 
success in the wliale-tislicricK; while many of the convicts were for good 
behaviour released, on condidon of remaining in the country to fulfil 
the terml^ their sentence, while those who had already passed their terms,, 
and were willing to remain, received allotments of land. 

At the end of 1791, when the ccthuiy had l»L*on established four years,, 
the public live-stock consisted of one acred stallion, one mare, two young 
stallions, t^o colts, sixteen cows, two calves, one nim, fifty ewes, six lambs, 
one boar, fourteen sows, and twenty-two pigs. The cultivated ground 
amounted to 300 m res of mnize, forty of wdieat, sis of barley, one of oats, 
four of vines, and eighty-six of garrien ground, liesides seventeen under 
culture by the soldiers f>f the. colonial corps. 'Fhesc were the humble 
beginnings of that wciilthy colony, to Avhicii, in the tirst half of the year 
1850, we exported more yards of cotton cloth than to the whole Austrian 
empire. Wlion we reach the jiresent state of the province it will be seen 
.what advance has been made. 

Six years after the ftmndation of the settlement, a church was built of 
'wood and that(di, ccisling £4(», and einploye<l during the we(*k as a sohool- 
liousc, where 2tK) children were instnieted by the chaplain. Meanwhile 
the mortality increased, provisions ran low, and famine again became immi¬ 
nent. All the while the utmost discontent prevailed. Fifty-throe persons 
were missing at (»iie time, all of whom had deserted in the delusive hope 
of reaching China overland, i'rhnosand ))unishments multiplied, and the 
infancy of the colony Wiis passed in the most disheartening confusion. 
IbrunkennesB and gambling demoralised tlie community, the spirit of sloth 
invaded it, and it bcciune dependent on importations of corn. The live-stock^ 
however, increased. A few animals strayed, and some years after there 
was discovered on the banks of the Nepean river a herd of upwards of 
sixty cattle, wandering over jjasturcs of fine sweet grass, thinly scattered 
over with trees, and dotted with large ponds. ITpon the surface of these 
sheets of water, friuged with beautiful shrubs, ducks and black swans swam 
to and fro. Perceiving the value of a wild breed of cattle near the settle¬ 
ment, the governor arranged tliat no part of this fertile tract—-to this day 
knoim as like Cow-Pastures—should be allotted. In consequence of this 
animals multiplied so rapidly, that before 1813 the 60,000 acres wm 
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unequal to contain them. A severe drought foDowing, they diqd by thou- 
Boods; and from that period the Pastures were allotted, and the wild herds 
retreated to a greater distance from the sea. 

Captain Hunter, the second governor of the (*olony, was an adventurous 
man. He explored the country, and enlarged the boundaries of the settle-* 
ment. Several valuable discoveries were made during his administration. 
In 1796, some men fishing in a little Imy considerably to the north of Port 
Jttckson, found at a little distance from the beach quantities of coal 
scattered over the ground. Ne:ir the spot a considerable river — now 
named the Hunter—disrliarges itself into the sea. The valimhlo mineral 
was obtained in abundance, and a township ims now been established there 
which supplies the whole colony with this fuel. A largo trade in lime, 
obtained from immense quantities of oyster-shells thrown up on the beach, 
is carried on at this place—appropriately named Newcastle. 

Through all its struggles Sydney continued to rise, and by slow degrees 
free settlers from England arrived. Government provided their passage, 
their tools and implements, allotments of laud, provisions for two years, 
and clothes for one. Soldiers and convicts also turned farmers, and indi¬ 
vidual instances of prosperity encouraged the rest. One man .-to whom 
Governor Philip had in 1792 granted a ewe for breeding, found himself in 
seven years proprietor of 116 slieop. and on the high road to opulence. 
'While some applied themselves to the rearing of Hocks and herds, others 
pursued agriculture, and many beautiful farms were establisRed on the 
bunks of streams near the little town of Sydney. A gradual change came 
over the face of the province: from a wild forest it became a pastoral 
country, with houses, stiicks, and sheds, fichls well fenced, and all the 
UBiuil features of well-directed industry. In the last year of the eighteenth 
century a great flood took place. From some unknown cause, the rivor 
Hawkeshiiry swelled to an enormous volume; and a settler, whose dwell¬ 
ing stood on a hill, near a beautiful bond of tlic stream, saw at one 
moment, floating with the flood, no less than thirty wlieat-stacks, on 
some of which were*, numerous pigs aud jioidtry, vainly seeking refuge 
from the rising of the waters. The consc(|ucncc8 of this disaster were 
most calamitous. Wheat rose to 30.s. a bushel in a colony where it had 
at times been thrown to the pigs, and Indian coni became equally scarce. 

In course of time roads were made through different parts of the colony; 
and in 1813, when the settlers resolved to widen their territory, a passage 
was found across the illuo Mountains. A drought in the maritime plains 
and valleys compelled the colonists to seek pasturage beyond; and driving 
their sheep and cattle through the passes, they came down upon the 
plentiful plains of liathurst. An excellent road, 100 miles in length, now 
connects Sydney and tlie town which soon sprang up in the new territory. 

In Governor Bligh\s time an iiisurrection upset the government, which 
was with difficulty restored. A contest then broke out betwecir two parties 
in the community—the Exclusionists, who, in the petty pride of honesty, 
refused to associate, even in the offices of charity, with the tainted popula¬ 
tion; and the Emancipists, who considered that a convict, after his term of 
punisliment expired, was as good as any other man. The first endeavoured 
to stamp the criminal with an ineffaceable brand of infamy; the socond, 
perhaps too hurriedly, sought to produce a mingling of the convicted and 
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oncODvictod claaaeB. The goveraoTf Hequanie, famooB for his snooeae ia 
coed-iDakingf eaierted himeelf philanthropicallj to raise the convicts frem 
their degradation, and thus came into collision with the sentimentaiity of 
E few little-minded Excluiuonists. During the twelve years of his adminia* 
tration New South Wales increased in extent and prosperity, while the 
boundaries of discovery wore pushed still farther westward. Bathurst 
Flams, and the ways to them, were discovered; the district of Argyle was 
opened to the enterprise of the settlers; two rivers, the Lachlan and the 
Maquarrie, were traced beyond the Blue Mountains, until they were sup¬ 
posed to flow into pathless swamps; while northwards the river Hastings, 
vrith a largo tract of pasture-laud, called Liverpool Plains, was discovered. 
A penal settlement for tlie punishment of refractory convicts was formed 
on the Emu I’laiuH; another at Newcastle, near tlie mouth of the Hunter; 
and a tliird at i*ort Maquarrie, at the mouth of the Hastings, about 180 
miles nortli of Sydney. When Maquarrie's administration began, the 
settlement was in a state of imbecility, disabled by privation, the country 
impenetrable beyond forty miles of Sydney, agriculture indifiercntly carried 
on, commerce oidy beginning, and no revenue; fliminc ever on the threshold, 
ftotions comiuually alive, }>ublio buildings falling into ruin, a few miserable 
roads commenced, a people ilepressed by poverty, abased by crime, and 
utterly careless of religion, lie left it with brightening prospects, with an 
onlivening energy pervading the community, and elevated hopes moving 
men to vigorous action. Thu port-duos of Sydney had risen, from 1810 
to 1822, from iiSOOO to J^30,000 per annum. A population of 29,783, of 
whom 13,814 were convicts, now laboured with energy for the public good. 
IVom tliat period the struggles of the colony were less severe, aud its 
strength wjis greater. Accounts of its resources were circulated thi’ough- 
out Ureal Britain, men brought home fortunes, and those who emigrated 
in poverty counted tludr acres and their flocks by thousands. To trace 
the progress of the sctrlement to its present condition through every 
chai^o of fortune would be an interesting task, but it would be incompatible 
with our limits. A glance at its actual state, however, is necessary;— 

Among the twenty-one counties into w’hicli the territory of New South 
Wales is divided, Cumberland is the most populous and important, though 
not the most fertile. The capital, Sydney, with the prosperous towns of 
Faraumlta, Windsor, Liverpool, aud others, give it pre-eminence. It con¬ 
sists of an undulating plain stretching from north to south 53 milca, and 
from the base of the Blue ^lountaius to the coast, which is broken by 
many creeks and inlets, ot which the noble Imrbour of Port Jackson is 
the most remarkable. Near the sea the soil is poor and unproductive, but 
inland tlie country improves, the woods thin, the vaUeys become verdant, 
and the hills excessively fertile. The borders of the Hawkesbuzy and 
Nopcau ri>ers are covered with rich soil, spread over extensive flats, finely 
cultivated. Good water not plentiful, though by boring wells this might 
in a great measure be remedied. There are 900,000 acres in the county, of 
which little more tlian a third is fit for profitable cultivation. All the good 
land has been granted away; but a curious fact is, that the greatest abun¬ 
dance of water ia found on the most ungracious soils. 

^ The oex^ county southward is Camden, with 6G miles of coast-line, and 
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a breadtli of 55. It is more mooiitamous thim ComberJud, viiih lofty 
timber, alternating with tracts of great fertility. lUawsrB dist^ ooDtains 
150,000 acres of fine deep soil, whose rich qoalitios may be pexpetnally 
prOserred by a manure of decayed shells found upon the shore. The most 
delightful landscapes abound in this favoured region, wooded hills, and 
beautiful streams; while the Shoal Haven Hiver, navigable for ships ol 
eighty or ninety tons, bears its produce to the capital. The 60,000 aores 
of the Cow-Pastures are now sheep-farms, well watered. There are 
no important towns in this county. 

Next to this is Argyle, a lofty, rugged district, well timbered, but con¬ 
taining many broad, bare levels, like Goulbouni Plains, which are twenty 
miles long, and ten wide. TVo remarkable lakes—George and Bathurst— 
exist here, supposed to be of recent formation. The natives, indeed, 
declare tliat they remember tlie period when their beds were dry. Bathurst 
County lies inland, due west of Cumberland, divided from it by the Blue 
Mountains; it is 72 miles long ])y 68 wide, approaching in shape an irre¬ 
gular square. Downs like those of Sussex extend along the banks of the 
Maquarrie for more than 100 miles, and among them Bathurst Plains, 
containing upwards of 50,000 acres of the most fertile land, with a oeol 
climate that reddens the checks of children. 

North of Cumberland county is tliat of Northumberland, measuring 
about GO miles by 50. Tts general appearance is undulating, with high 
table-lands among the liills. Hero are the coal-mines, near one of the 
principal to>vns—Newcastle—with the productive farms which dot the 
valley of the Hunter—a stream navigable for small craft 50 miles from 
the sea. Boats may ascend 200 miles, but frequent and violent floods 
interrupt the navigation. The coal, found in most parts of New South 
Wales, is most abundant here. A company obtained a grant of the mines 
from government, and in 1836, 12,646 tons were delivered at the pits’ 
mouth, at 9s. a ton. Steamers, introduced five yeais before, now ply 
BO frequently along that remote coast, that the demand has enormously 
increased. In this Laud of ^Vnomalica the coal di.strict is the most fertile, 
for not even the ricli vales of tlie JIawkesbury or Nepean can vie with the 
borders of the Hunter Kiver. Maitland is the largest town, and its market 
supplies Sydney with potatoes, tobacco, cheese, sind butter. The district 
is ikble to one great evil—namely, the frequency of floods, which often 
rise forty or sixty feet, ptmring through the valley, and sweeping away 
all traces of cultivation. 

Of the counties still impert'ectly known, only partially colonised, and 
almost completely undeveloped, there are —Bligh, Brisbane, Durham, 
Glowcoster, Wellington, Philip, Hunter, lioxburgh, Cook, G^orgiana, 
Westmoreland, King, Murray, St Vincent, Stanley, and Maquarrie. Dis¬ 
tributed among the whole are about forty-five ‘ chief towns,’ above which 
Sydney stands the mistress of them all. 

Port Jackson, with an entrance three-quarters o^ a mile wide, a length 
of fifteen, and a breadth of three, would afford shelter to fleets of the largest 
size. Around it spreads a panorama of varied landscapes. Towards the 
sea are scattered picturesque islets; northward rise long chains of nigged 
cliffs; southward the wide liarbour of l^^otany Bay extends; and westward 
the stately forest, broken by occasional clearings, still reminds the spec¬ 
ie 
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taUur that he U in a new country, fresh from nature, with all the features 
of youth iixi})ressGd upon it 

The city of Sydney covers a considerable spacje of ground. It is laid out 
on a regular plan, with straight streets, crossing at right angles, and adorned 
with many large aud some elcgiuit buildings. Quays, wharfs, and forts, 
government buildings, churches, hospitals, hotels, customliouscs, newspi^er 
offices, barracks, assembly-rooms, post-offices, police-offif^cs, market-places, 
banks, insurance-offices, chapels, theatres, and a cathedral, adorn streets 
lively with the rattle of superb caiTiages, cabs, horsemen, and omnibuses. 
There is little in Sydney to distinguish it from an Englisii tou-n except the 
soencry surrounding it, for scarcely a street is not called after some name 
familiar in ‘ the old country.’ Tlie ‘ Sydney Morning Herald,’ the ‘ Sydney 
Chronicle,’ the ‘ Atlas,’ * Jlells’ 1/ife in Sydney,’ tlic ‘ Daily Advertiser,’ 
the ‘Australian Journal,’ and the ‘Sydney (luardlan,’ exist to impress on 
the settler's mind, tliat in leaving his niotluT-laiid he has not left the 
luxury of newspajiers and leading articles. There is a post-office also, 
with branches at eighty j)ost-towiis, with a charge of from 4d. to Is. Gd. 
according to the distaiu^e. If, indeed, the reader can imagine a town as 
large as Urightoti, (‘Iiaracterised l>y a mingling of English and Australian 
features, he will realise an idea of tin* capital of South Wales. 

In the market-plai’c of this flourishing city we find wdicat at 4s. the 
bushel of sixty ]iuunds, :uid Indian corn Is. Gd.; p<»tatoes at £6 a ton; 
beef at 2d. or Jd. a pound; fresh butter Is., tea 2 r,, moist sugar 3d., 
toba(‘co ‘Jd., candles 4d.. mutton l.ld. or 2d., veal 4d., and bread, bbst 
quality, IJd. a ]tound. All other articles of conKunq»tion are iu propor¬ 
tion, Fruit is excessively chcaj». Most of the neighbouring counties 
contribute to supply Sydney with ]irovisiouR, consumed by a population of 
persons. The nmst expensive ]»art of living is house-rent, for a 
moderate habitation, unfuniislicd, can W liired for nothing less tlian £100 
a year. 'I'he numher of houses in Svdnev is al»out 7500; and in the whole 
ctdoiiy little im»re tlian 35,IKK). 

Of tlie other towns in New 8outh Wales, numerous as they are, a 
detailed descri]itii»n cannot be afl'orde<I. 'I’iioy arc all similar to Sydney 
in plan and aspect, ditlbring only iu size and situation, and the character 
of tlie public buildings. • M'hen we estimate their number, consider the 
commerce which supports them, and glance at their rapid growth in a 
region m Iutc. sixty years ago, there was not a village standing, it is with 
excusniilc pride that we point to New fcfoiith AVales as an example of 
national energy. 

Sixteen years ago the ]»npnlation <»f New South Wales was 77,096. In 
eight years it rose to 173.377, and is now more than 220,000, in the pro- 
]>ortion of 60 women to ltK.» men. Tlie exports average three millions, and 
the imports more than t^\o milllon.s and a-lialf a year; while the revenue, 
now iiureasing at the rate of £10,(KK) a quarter, has risen from £183;21d 
in 1H36 to .£288,044 in 1S49. Sixteen million pounds of wool are annt^ly 
produci'd in this colony, wiiere, us we have shown, there existed in 1701 
1 nun, 50 ewes, and G lambs. Contrasting with tliat account of live-stook, 
the following figures appear startling98,000 horses; 1.306,200 homed 
cattle; 6,530,000 slierfi; and myriads of pigs, the descendants of that 
rolitarv boar whicb, sixty years ago, represented tlie species in New South 
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W&io8- Now, if the reader recollects the account of the land then under 
oulture, he will hear without surprise that nearly 200,000 acres are now 
annually cultivated, producing more tlian a,000,000 bushels of grain, and 
60^000 tons of potatoes, tobacco, and grasses for hay. It is necessary thus 
to introduce a few figures in illustration of this interesting subject. 

Since 1840 no convict-ship has debarked its coimpting burthen at the 
harbour of Sydney; and since its emancipation from this curse, the colony 
has received the riglit of partial sclf-goveniment, returning its o^vn represen¬ 
tatives. Recently an amended constitution has l>ecn granted it, and, blessed 
with these advantages, we may look to its continued progress among the 
most prosperous colonies in the world. Vessels continually leave our own 
shores bound for this *1juu1 of plenty:’ but we fear that many are dis¬ 
appointed through the extravagance of their expectation. The earth wjis 
given to man, tliat he should live on it by labour; and the slothful will 
^d, in New South Wales, as at home, that they may wait long at their 
doors before sixpenny-pieces will fall like the manna from heaven. 

The colony contiguous to New South Wales is Sovilt Attutra^ut, It-was 
originally projected in 1831, w'hen a committee was formed in London for 
establishiiig a chartered company to settle the country. 'J’lic ])roject failed; 
but three years later another association aj)plicd for an act of parliament 
to erect South Australia into a llritisli province. Meetings were held, 
the preliminary arraiigemcnts were carefully made, and a colony was estab¬ 
lished. Its territory extends from the I32d to the 141st degi*ee of east 
longitude, and runs up northward as far as the 20th parallel of latitude. 
There was for some time a discussion at: to boundaries; but the govern¬ 
ments of Adelaide and iSyducy have jnnicably adjusted the point, and 
marked a line to a distance of 123 miles from the coast. The shore is 
wild, and broken by many bays, into whicli the Southeni Ocean rolls in 
tremendous breakers. In the waters of h'ncountcr Jlay—always white with 
foam—a successful whale-fishery is earned on. 'J'hc first settlement formed 
by the South Anstnilian Company was at Kingseote in Kangaroo Island, 
off the shores of the Nepean Ikiy, at tlic mouth of St A^incciit's (lulf. A 
town was laid out, and some houses built; but the place w'as ofilcially 
abandoned some years ago, though a ])retty seaport town remains, with a 
good harbour. I'enctrating the gulf abuiit seventy miles, we reach Port 
Adelaide, and landing, proceed towards the town. Villages, cottages, and 
farms are scattered over the monotonous fiats, and aftiT traversing the 
swamps near the sea, the emigrant liiids hinihclf on the Park Lands, rich 
and beautiful, where Adelaide stands on the first elevated ground. West¬ 
ward lie the plains of Adelaide, wdth tlm sea running np St Vincent's Gulf; 
eastward a richly-wooded country extends down to the valley of tho 
Murray, bej'ond which spread forest and plains as far as the Iieigbts of 
‘ Jjofty Range.' Lower down, and separated ])y the valley of the I’orrens 
from the uf^er town, stands South Adelaide on a fiat sni-facc. It is large, 
and densely built, and forms the commercial division of tho city, containing 
tho government house and other public structures. Homo handsome 
edifices have been erected; and liindley Street and Bundle Street would 
do no discredit to a second-class city in England. (Miurches, schods, 
banks, and other buildings decorate the broad tlioroughfares^and outside 
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a promensde, half-a-mOe ^ide, nuiB round the city. Its inhabitants here 
ei^oy the mild eveaiugSf and crowd ujion it, like our own citizens in the 
puks, with cheerful doubtless Bometimes c(uitrasting their positim 
with that of those whom they have left behind to struggle with extrava* 
gaiit competitorB in the mother country. Little more than twelve yean 
have passed since the first wooden dwelling was erected on the spot where 
now stands Adelaide, the capital of South Australia. 

The general resources of the colony are considerable. The copper 
mines of Kaprunda are supposed to be immeusely rich, and other minerals 
have been disc-overed which may be expected to form the materials of 
fhture prosperity. The climate is favourable to the growth of firuit, even of 
the tropical kinds. Tlic loquot, the guava, the orange, and the hanana^ 
flourish well, but slowly; while the vine, the fig, and the pomegranate attain a 
superb maturity, with English fruits of every description. The climate of 
the plains is altogether di^erent from that of the hills : while the latter are 
white with snow, the former are w'armcd by a glowing sun. On the low¬ 
lands the forest-trccs of Eurojio have a stunted growth, but in elevated 
situations they thrive to perfection. Gooseberries and currants also bear 
only on the hills. Two extremes of climate prevail in South Australia: 
in the early jiart of the year the rains fall copiously, tlie whole land is 
brightly green, and vegetation thrives in luxuriant richness; later, the 
sun is intensely hot, the earth is almost horbless, millions of grasshoppers 
swarm over the ground, but the air, though liut and calm, is breathed 
without diificuUy. In August the thermometer ranges about 59°, and 
risee till Janimry, when it is often descending lu July to 55° at two 
P.K., the hottest liour of tlic day. This climate is exceedingly salubrious; 
even the most heated winds are light and agreeable. It is of course subject 
to the ordinary maladies common to most regions; but llicre arc no dan¬ 
gerous indigenous compiaiuts, and it is, in the opliuon of a well-informed 
traveller, * one of the hcjilthiost countries in the worldbut it is important 
to remember one fact, a uuiver.<al knowledge of which might have kept 
death out of many homes—that the climate of South Australia and of 
Sydney is fatal to persons of consumptive habits. As in New South Wales, 
the summer of Europe is winter here, and the Avinter summer. 

The Boil of this colony is not better than tliat of New South Wales, and 
inferior to that of Van Diemen’s Land, yet the crops produced in it aro 
finer than those of the other provinces. The agriculturists of South Aus¬ 
tralia, less depeudeiit on ]»asture, have applied tliemselves more studiously 
to cultivation; and the most nuLgriificeiit specimen of wheat ever exlubited 
in our markets was grown by them. The province contains an area of about 
32i,0(}0 square miles, or in round munbers 207,000,000 acres. The settled 
territory, however, occupies no mure than 4000 miles, or 7,000,000 acres^ 
Hud even in this a large portion of country, at present desert, is included. 
About 500,000 acres ]ia\e been purchaB<yl for cultivation, besides large 
tracts for sheep and cattle pastures. The rate of progress in the colony 
may be indicated by a few facts:—In 1845, 18,848 acres of wheat were 
sown; in 1848, 26,135; while oats increased 7000 acres. In one year 
400 names were added to the list of landed proprietors. The produce of 
the colony, therefore, exceeds its capability of consumption, so that, while 
iu 1839 t^ price of flour in South Australia was £120 a ton, it is now 
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aboQt £12. The increaBe of stock was equally rapid: cattle and dieep 
stations were established immediately after the formation of the colony, 
and the wild nutritive herbage so abundant gave nourishment in 1844 to 
356,700 sheep; in the next year to 480,669; and now to about 1,200,000, 
with an increase of 200,000 annually. There are in the colony also about 
80,000 cattle imported principally from New South Wales, with 6000 horaes, 
and about 25,000 pigs and goats. 

Though not so rapid in its recent development as New South Wales, 
South Australia prospered better during the early years of its existence aa 
an English colony. The encampment at llapid Bay, with the rude gardens at 
first laid out, were soon abandoned, though some traces of them may still be 
seen, as Avell as some curiouB ovens scooped in the banks by the first settlers. 
The situation was deserted for tlie site of the present capital, planned on an 
extensive scale. A thousand acres were surveyed—seven Imndred on the 
south, and three hundred on the north of the liver, and the streets, crossing 
at right angles, are from one to two chains in width. No convicts were 
ever allowed to be imported. All niigions denominations were encouraged 
by an equality of rights. The town-lots were put up at £2, lOs. an acre, 
the country at £1—half the money tlius raised being added to the colonial 
fund, and half applied to bring out labourers and mechanics. The value of 
the town-land has risen to £1000 an acre. After the first, new settlera 
continually arrived, fiocks of sheep and herds of cattle were brought from 
Van Diemen's Land, and every artisan skilled in house-building waa 
engaged at wages varying from seven to ten guineas a week. Men earned 
much money; but uneducated poverty, suddenly prosperous, is apt to run 
into excess; and sawyers and siditters, canning in two days enough to riot 
on all the rest of the week, drank mm and beer until an empty pocket 
induced them to resume work. Bullock-drivers, and others of their class, 
became dainty, and drank only claret and cliampagne; while many, who 
in their own country wanted the iieccsKarics of life, staked £50 on the 
toss of a halfpenny. The sale of liquor was a prosperous trade. One 
publican made £10,000 in three years. While this factitious pro.sperity 
endured, hardy Bushmen from New South Wales came down to Adelaide 
with their fioc^ks and herds to sell, cows at £40 each, ]>ii]locks £100 a 
pair, meat at 26. a pound, bread at half-a-crown tlic four-pound loaf, 
flour at £120, and potatoes at £30 a ton. Thus things stood for some time 
in 1839. All was done on a large scale. »Stirvcyors marked the land in a 
circle of twenty-five miles into lots, which were bought by speculators, 
who drew clever plans, marked Islington, Kensington, Brighton, Paynham, 

. and Walkcrville, and advertised them as town-lots. A mania followed. 
People ran deeply into speculation, money flowed like water, and excite¬ 
ment rose to a spring-tide of excess. As usual, panic trod on the heela 
of this pernicious fever, and in 1840 hundreds of labourers crowded the 
streets of Adelaide, begging for employment at the lowest rate of wages. 
The colony became involved in debt, and when Governor Grey arrived in 
1841, all credit was destroyed, and ruin hung over the settlers. Tho 
government expenditure had risen to £180,000. In two years an horost 
admimstration reduced it to £30^000, though a loan was efibeted from New 
South Wales, and public works were concnenced to prevent tho poor firom 
starving. 
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l^Bmung opcmticm liad not been vigorously commenced; but hohv when 
mania was over, and wholesome industry revived, families settled in the 
lands were bought, cleared, and fenced, put under cultivation, and 
covered with magnificent crops. Hedgerows lined the roads, cottages 
dotted the fields, stacks and ricks spiniug up, reapers and sowers multiple, 
the plough went through the furrow, and before the cud of twelve months 
provisions became Hbundaiit. lii two years more the colony, with brighten¬ 
ing prospects, took rank witii the other Australian settlements. 

The seaport lies several miles from the towm, and is connected with it 
B good macadamised road, traversed every hour by passenger cars— 
(fares, sixpence). A spacious Iiasin, lined with \diarfs, receives the flip¬ 
ping ; and along the highway teams of oxen Vre contbiually moving, 
.carrying liritish manufactures to the town, or Australian produce to the 
port. Tliere are several good inns on the roadside, with ruddy-faced bar¬ 
maids—everything, Indeed, familiar to the English eye, except the land.scapo 
and the people; for tlic newly-arrived emigrant would never recognise in the 
stalwart fellows, well niountuil and clothed, who ride to and fro over their 
own farms, the thin and sickly creatures who would at home have broken 
stones in the yard of a workhouse. 

liound Adelaide lie three principal diyI^ions of the colony: the north, or 
sheep, cattle, and great mineral district; t)ie east,famed for agriculture and 
pasture; and the south, combining cultivation, rearing of cattle and sheep, 
fishing and uiiniug. A vast quantity of level Land, covered with crops of 
rich grass, and uucneiimbered with trees, affords tlio finest pasture. In 
184IJ lead and coj»per were discovered, and now gold is also knoiMi to exist 
in many parts of the colony. The discovery of these treasures, instead of 
producing its legitimate eifeet, caused another mania. The fields were 
deserted, and every one turned iiniier, A prospect of scarcity Lung over 
the colony. A noide har>est was ready to bend before the sickle, but the 
community was mad witli the nige fur mining, wliiio the winter threatened 
to close in and cut oil' the promise of land. Enormous sums were offered 
for reapers. ‘ Gentlemen and bidles sallied forth with sickles, even with 
scissors,' to save the harvest, and tlie military and police wore called out. 
They marched in battalions, and attacked the striding corn; great exer¬ 
tions were ina<le; many granaries were filled; but over hundreds of acres 
the ripe grain fell and rotted to tlie ciirtli. But this fever was of brief 
duration, and we now witness in South Australia the spectacle of an 
industrious community of settlers with a profitable division of labour— 
some at the nnuo.s, some in the fields, some in the pastures, engaged in 
developing to their own advantage the resources of a wealthy soil. The 
population within the List teu years lias risen from 10,115 to 38,666—or 
286 per rent. An inerciisiug commerce is carried on with the mother 
country, wliiqh in the first six incaitlis of 1850 exported to its young off¬ 
spring as many yards of cotton cloth as to the whole of DemnarlC 

Westei^n Australia, at the Swan river settlement, is another English 
colony. It is situated on the weatern coast, nearly opposite New South 
Wales, and 36 degrees of longitude to the westward of it. The place was 
discovered in 1697 by the Dutchman Viaraing, who named it from the 
black swan^ found fioatiug on tlie stream. The first settlement took place 
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m 1830, in Bomowlmt an unusual manner. A few private individuals, in 
consideration of immense grants of land, undertook to colonise the province, 
on condition of restoring the grants if their cngagomentB were not fulfilled 
within a given time. Great difficulty w'as at first experienced, but Western 
Australia, like her sister colonies on the same mighty island, lias struggled 
through her difficulties, and promises soon to prosper w^cll. llcyond a lino 
of bi^en country bordering the sea the land is very fertile. In the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the principal settlements, Perth and IVeemantlo, it Is hilly and 
bare; but moat 9 f the poor soil is capable of improvement, and admirably 
a!daptcd to the cultivation of the grape. There is a vine in the government 
garden at Perth, which, pliuitod as a cutting, sent forth shoots feet long 
ill the second year, and* yielded more than four hundredweight of fruit. 
The climate of this produ(‘tive region is salubrious and pleasant, though 
not, as some writers assert, superior to that of the otlier colonies. The 
rains are more abundant and regular; but while this fertilises the soil, 
it does not favourably or otherwise affect the atmosphere. Tlic waters on 
tlie coast swarm with fish, and wlialcs gjimhol in slioals a few miles from 
the shore. Oil is therefore a prineipal article of cxi)ort, and the enter¬ 
prising Americans have sometimes engaged as many as 300 sliips along 
these distant shores. 

Frcemantle is a port toivn at the mouth of the. Swan river. Two milea 
up is Perth, the capital, mid seven miles farther, Guilford, where the rich 
corn-lands commence. There arc several other settlements, all in steady 
and vigorous, if not rapid growth. 

In 1838 two Pritish vessels sailed to colonise Port Essington, on tho 
northern coast, where one* or two attempts had already hcen made without 
success. The situation of the new settlement is at the utmost jioint of 
North Anfifralin. There Avas found, to the astonishment of our country¬ 
men, a community of Australian Christians, witli churches of their own, 
wliich had already cleincutary instruction in tlie arts of civilisation. To 
the Gutcli belongs the pniise of thus planting, at this remote point, what 
may be the seeds of a great change in the condition of the native people. 
AVc have now a settlement there whicli, like tlie others, thrives with con¬ 
siderable success. There is a splendid harbour, capable of sheltering tho 
largest rieet. The soil of tho territory—by some described as very poor—i» 
in reality very productive. Industrious settlers could cultivate Avith much 
success crops of rice, cotton, and indigo of the finest ipiality: but tlujre is one 
drawback—the climate. This, though not in itself unhealthy, is unsuited to 
the Eluropean constitution; tliougli it is believed tliat Avhen the seasons, 
atmosphoric changes, and other peculiarities of the place arc tliorou/^ily 
understood, tcmpcraucis will destroy the vdrulcucc of the ground fever. 
Abundance of fresh Avater exists, and already, from the little beginnings- 
described, this settlement develops towards prosperity. 

Among the continental nations it is bcUeved to have been established 
with purely political vicAVF. The French especially describe it as the 
opening of a port to the south of the Indian Archipelago, near the 
Dutch possessions, to counteract the influence of Holland in those seas. 
However this may be, it is certain that the Malay trade is expected to bo 
attracted thither, and that already many a fleet of Indian piahus, laden 
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xnth tea, &ugar, salt fish, and other commodities, come to bargain fur 
British cottons* As at our new settlement of Labuun, many opportunities 
of proHt occur at Port Ksslngton without cftcct, from the absence of 
European merchants to take advantiige of them. At either place ‘ an 
enterprising trader, with £2000 or X3O00 at his command, could speedily 
realise a fortune by trading with the Malays. From an early date the rude 
vessels of the Indian Islanders have visited this coast in search of sea- 
slugs for the Chinese maiket. They w'ould gladly collect for I*ort Essing- 
ton the costly jirodiicts ol' tiieli' islands, and barter tliem for cottons and 
utenslb of rude earthenware. An account of their ancient traffic cairied 
on between the Jiidiun Lslands and the northern coast of Australia would 
afford a most original picture of huinaii industry, but we are compelled to 
forego it, and pass to the comdiuling portion of our subject. 

Outlying tlic southern coast of Australia, as Ceylon outlies the Indian 
continent, Van JJitnuin's JMtul separated from the mainland by a 

broad cluuiiiel, known as HassV Straits. Numerous islands arc sprinkled over 
these mid-lying waters - ‘iome iiiluibiled, others so surrounded by reefs, and 
so beaten by surges in elcriiul comnioiion, tliat they are unapproachable. 
The most northern point of \'au Diemen's Land is about 120 miles distant 
from tlie must .southern point of Australia. The country is equal in size to 
irelund, more mountainous tliau the great neighbouring regioh, more full of 
variety, and graced will* more charms of scenery. The hills, varying in 
elevatitm from 400t» to bOtiO feel, do imt nm in unbroken ranges, but are 
crossed by iiiu: valh‘\s, watered by many Iteautiful streams. Limestone 
abounds, and iron ami <'oal will probably be discovered in hirgo quantities. 
Where cultivation ha.s coiumeuced, the soil is found to be jlartly a rich 
vegetable iiumld, p.arily nuNed with .siuid and iliut. but alniosL everywhere 
fertile. The eoast is iliversified—hero projeeting in promontories, there 
retiring into hays, wulh many eommudious harbours, and the mouths of 
some considerable streams. The Derwent, on whoso border stands Hobart 
Town, on the soutli of the Lland, is a broad, deep, salt-water stream, free 
from rock or shoal, ami navigable for vessels of iicavy burthen. On the 
uortlt, the Tamar pours into Hass's Straits, will* Launeostoii near its mouth 
—a convenient port, though ubstrueted by a bar. I'hese two towns, the 
twin capitals of the colony, are situated in the midst of beautiful scenery— 
the one under the shelter of Alount ^Vellington, the other in the midst of a 
gently imdulaling country, varied with woods and pasture-lands. Their 
progress has luu been regular, the southern outstrip[)ing the northern city 
in commerce and industry, tliougli J-auiicesion now promises to attract 
COiftdcrable trade to the Tamnr river. 

l^Yoin the dale of Tasman's^ visit to Viui Diemeirs Land (1G42), no Eu¬ 
ropean vessel siiiled tliilher during loO years. In 1773, Fumcaux, one of 
Cook’s captains, coasted along the eastern shores, and entered Bass’s Straits, 
to ascertain wdiethcr the territory w'as an island or a part of Australia Proper. 

^ Many cffortK arc made to endow tliis i&land with the name of its original dis¬ 
coverer, Tlit^ coiuiiia] bi^holl \va$ .seat out, not as lord Kpiritual of V’^un Diemen's 
Land, but orTusmaiii.^ It is ditlicult, huw’ever, to change the public custom in this 
particular. Aniprioa lias retained its beautiful name, thougli justice has constantly 
dugsested its^altcratiou to Columbia. 
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Stormy weather drove him back, and the dificovcry was left to Kiss. In 
1777 the great navigator himself visited these shores, and carried on some 
intercourse with the natives. Years later, La Perouse is supposed to have 
come hither, and the expedition Sent out in search of him explored the 
coast in quest of some memorial tliat might throw light on the fate of the 
unfortunate navigator. In 1797 Hass’s Straits were iirst navigated; and 
Flinders, who accompanied the discovery of the passage, circulated in the 
new colony at Port Jackson tlie idea of forming a settlement on Van 
Diemen’s Land. Tlic plan was neglected until 1803. The French then 
evinced an inclination to secure the prize, and to forestall them, a small 
party of soldiers and convicts was lodged on the island. A site was chosen 
near Hobart Town. The usual preliminaries were gone through, but un¬ 
happily the Europeans and the native's quarrelled. Blood was shed, and 
an ill-will was established which lias only lately ceased to ninkle in the 
breasts of the aborigines. 

The early years of the colony were passed in the ordinary manner. 
Many didieulties arose, and several conflicts took place with the natives; 
* but the settlers were hardy, their numliors increased, the soil was fertile, 
and the colony prospered well. A legislative (‘ouncil managed the public 
affairs, and by 1831 the excess of revenue over oxjieuditnrc was £20,fK)0; a 
fair standard of the condition of the colony. Next year, at a large meeting, 
it was determined to petition both Houses of ParHament for a representa¬ 
tive assembly; a privilege AvIiicJi was not granted for some time. Ofloiiial 
policy forms one of the most (Uilicult ami important of the statesman’s 
studies; and it is only of late years, with the experience of great misfor¬ 
tunes before our eyes, that wti havC couunenc.ed acting on the principles 
whoso universal acceptance can alone render our distant possessions the 
permanent sources of pro.spcrity. 

Van Diemen’s Land lias been a great convict colony. In 1832 there 
were 11,040 male criminals on the island. Of these 921 were undergoing 
severe punishment for offeiicsK committed after sentence. Two liundred 
and forty were at the penal sotllernont of J’ort Artliur, on a baiTcn penin¬ 
sula, connected with the main by a narrow neck of land. Across this runs 
a line of posts guarded by savage dogs and some soldiers, to prevent the 
escape of the culprits. Nevertheless some do evade even the vigilance of 
the brute watchers; and wc have heard of s(‘veral men who, clothing them¬ 
selves in the skins of kangaroos, and imitating the motions of the animal, 
thus contrived to escape. 

For a long period the abundance of convict labour was an evil, especially 
as men were draughted into the farms on tickets of leave, to perform tasks 
for wliich they were utterly untit. A fnie settler once received the allot¬ 
ment of a convict set down as a ploughman. ‘Can you plough?’ he 
inquired. ‘ No.’ The man was a weaver, but his master employed him to 
drive a cart. The first day he broke the vehicle to pieces; tJie next, 
intrusted with anotlicr, he snapped the pole; and the third lost it in a 
swamp. He was then directed to cut down a large tree ovcrsliadowing a 
bam, and performed the office with vigour, letting the huge tree fell 
directly across the building, whicli it crushed to total i*uin! But where 
willingness accompanies this ignorance, the case is not so bad. In some 
instances, however, the convicts refused to work at any oth^r but their 
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proper avocation; and one vrcaver, who was ordered to root up trees, 
hewed off liiH ’arm with an axe i-ather than comply. As household servants, 
they answered better, though, with Buch recommendations to character, the 
colonists could little be expected to trust their eervitons. One gentleman 
wrote home—* Kv(‘n in our Hiiiall nuhiage (»ur cook has committed murder, 
our footman burglary, and t!io IiouKemaid bigamy!’ It is only fair to 
ipialifylhLs extract by (iuoting a renuirkalile passage whicli follows:—‘It 
is strange to be in a country of thieves at all, but still stninger to be there 
wdthont an)' fear of having your |n»ckct picked. Such is the admirable 
arrangciiicnt of the present govcnunoni.’ 

“ From various causes then- was a few years ago a vast superabundance 
of labour in Van Diemen’s l^iul. Tiie consequences were very disas¬ 
trous, but an influx (>f capita! now promises to remedy these evils. 
I'hc rcsouret'S of the island are varied and extensive, and it will be long 
before its popidation iiicri’asrs to an extent coiiinuinsunitc with its natunil 
eapabilitics, A clumge also is drawing over the spirit of our colonial 
policy, whicli cannot be without c(i‘cct on the welfare of our Tasmanian 
settlements. All. indeed, that they r(M)uire. is the energy of man prudently 
directed; for nature has done her part to jierfection. Tlie island being 
nearly the antipodes of our own country, the seasons arc almost exactly 
the reverse of ours. The (old is, ho\M’\er, more extreme, both from the 
vieinity of the stmthern pole, and tin; fact, that no land lies between the 
southern eonst of the island and tlie masses of eternal lee that load the 
sea a few (hjgrees b(>yoiid. A clear and brilliant atmosphere, dry, pure, 
and elasth*, almost invariably prevails, though occasionally the weather is 
titfiil, and changes from heat to cold within the revolution of a day. In 
the western districts much rain falls, on the northern l(?sa, on*the eastern 
still less, and on tlie stuilliern least of all—mtt avt-raging more than fifty or 
fixty wet days in the )ear. September, October, and November arc the 
njn'hifj months; Ilecciubcr. .fatumrv, and Fcliruary eoiTespond with our 
dune, .Inly, and August; March, Ajwil, and,May form the autumnal, the 
most agreeable season; aiul during our hot season, frost, snow, and rain 
prevail in Van Diemen's I^and. The sliort(;st day (21st of Juno) is eight 
hours and forty-eight minutes, or one hour and four minutes longer than 
the '‘hortest day in Kngland ;^21st December';; but the longest day in 
England is an hour and twenty-two minutes longer than with them. ITie 
climate, even now in the uncultivated ciuidition of the country, is remark¬ 
ably wdubrious. In comparison even with the healthiest parts* of Europe 
it is umisiially genial, and its salubrity will in all likelihood increase as 
colonisatitm spreads over the unexi»lored districts of the island. Fever 
and dysentery sfunctuncs prevail; lKH>ping-(*iuigh was introduced among 
the female convit'ts, but though it attacked all the population, not one 
fatal case occurred; and influenza, common at times, never becomes daii- 


* It lias l>eon calculated that in the Ihmian States and ancient Venetian pro¬ 
vinces 1 in ’27 dies annually; in all Italy, (ircoce. and Turkey, 1 in SO; in the 
NetliorlandH, France, and I'riissia, 1 in S!); in Switzerland, Austria, Spain, and 
Vortugal, 1 in 40; in European UiiKKia and t^oUud, 1 in 44; in tdermany, Denmaik, 
and Switch, 1 iu 45; iu Nun^ay, 1 in 40; in Irtdand, 1 in 5S; in England, J hi 50; 
iti Iceland and Scotland, 1 in 5!^. It uould be interesting to make a similar calcu- 
llitiim with rclipect to Australasia. 
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geroos. The only affliction most severely felt is insanity; but it has been 
iwell remarked by a writer on the subject, that this can be traced to the 
excessive use of ardent spirits, During a long period the amount cousumetl 
in Van Diemen's Ijond was at tlie rate of live gallons a year to each indi¬ 
vidual, including women and cliildrcn. 

The island is divided into two counties and fifteen distiiets. "Jlie fertile 
lands are distributed over the w liole, in alternation with rugged mountains 
and dense woods. Numerous streams, bordered with ricli land, intersect 
its surface, fed from perpetual springs, i^s well as by the snows which, 
during many months in the year, cnjvvu the loftier peaks. llobart-Town 
district is the most important, but, like that of Sydney, not as the must 
fertile and extensive, but as containing the metropolis of the island. It 
contains about 2r)0,(X)0 acres, and tlic cultivated soil yielded in 1821) an 
averi^o return of fifteen bushels of wheat, twenty of barley, twenty-five of 
oats, twenty of peas, twenty of beans, three tons and a^half of potatoes, or 
seven tons of turnips an acre. Since then its productiveness has greatly 
inereased. The produce of wheat is nearly thirty bushels an acre, and 
of other gi‘ain in similar proportion—an example of the effect of careful 
husbandry. A brisk trade is carried on at 1 lobart-Town, wJicro a motley 
population is now continually on the increase. Jlctwcen and 1847 it 
rose from 44,121 to 70,l(»l, or 51) per cent. Scots with iliglilaud kilts 
and claymores, Irish peasants with blue jackets and trousers, i^enclnnen, 
Cicrmans, Americans, Cbinese, MaUiys, Lascars, bJa(‘k aborigines, Africans, 
and elegantly tattuoi'd New Xcalaiulers, Jostle in the streets, and crowd 
about the stores. At these depots arc sold all imaginable articles of use, 
to which public attention is attracted by iuhcrtisements'in the local paper. 
A specimen of these may be amusing;—‘At the store of the undersigned. 
—For sale—Cart-liarness and cayenne pepper, drill trousers, crockery-ware, 
one lady’s side-saddle, one very strong dray, gold and white cambric, four 
circular saws, ladies' stays, starcli, blue and soap, Leghoni hats, shut, 
mustard, ])atten8, bhu^k siuif and bombazines, nails and iron pots.' IVices 
in Ilobart-'J'own are not reiaarkably low. 

The produce of the soil is varied. Of timber fit fur shipwrights, builders, 
and cabinet-makers, there are gum, stringy bark, wliite and yellow' thorn 
pine, and sassafras; black and silver wattle, dark and pale liglitwood, 
pencil cedar, Adventure-] Jay pine (a pcv,uliar spetdes;, cotton-tree, musk, 
silver-wood, myi'tlc, forest and swamp oak, plum-tree, yellow-wood, 
lignum vitic, red and white lioiicysucklo, peppermint-wood, pink-wood, 
and cherry-tree. No native trees bearing edible fruit Imve been found. 
The peppermint-tree affords an oil eilicacious in cholera; a kind uf grape 
that grows near Maquarrie Harbour, on the west, yields a juice eijual to 
that of the lime for scurvy; the leaves of the tea-plant are not much 
inferior to those of China ; and the bark of the wattle is u.seful for tanning. 
European fruits, however, siqiply the absence of any indigenous species. 
The grape, the apple, the peach, the cherry, the apricot, the nectarine, 
the greengage, the pear, the raspberrj^ the mulberry, the goose! lerry, the 
currant, the strawberry, the quince, the walnut, the chestnut, thrive well, 
some requiring care, others none. Many beautiful flowers, finely scented, 
have been discovered, and many others liave been introduced. 

All kinds of grain cultivated in these islands will flourish in Van 
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Die^icn's Land. Potatoes of tlie first quality are produced, though not 
BO plaitifuUy as in England; mangel-wurzel and turnips thrive well, with 
clover, tares, lucem, sainfoin, sweet-scented vernal, and indeed most of the 
English grasses. Sheep fatten well on the native kangaroo grass. Hemp, 
flax, and tobacco arc also produced, witli peas, beans, cabbage, broccoli, 
cauliflowers, spinach, carrots, parsnips, asparagus, bcct-root, artichokes, 
lettuces, cucumbers, celery, radishes, onions, leeks, and shalots. With 
tills abundance of vegetable produce, capable of still further development, 
the island will be. aide at all times to support whatever population may 
spring up to crowd its commercial cities and cultivate its rural lands. , 

Horses, Hftscs, and mules, black cattle, sliccp, jugs, and poultry, flourish 
as well as in New South Wales. 'Flic native zoology, as in that province, 
consists of the kangaroo, in five species — from the forest kangaroo, 
Btanding five feet high, and clearing fifteen feet at a bound, to the 
kangaroo mouse, considerably smaller tlian a rabbit. The flesh of 
these animals is much esteemed. There arc numerous varieties of the 
opossum; and there is an animal between a tiger and a hyena, very destruc¬ 
tive to the flocks. The ‘devil’ is anotlier caniivoroiis beast, shaped like 
an otter, which attacks tlie sheepfolds at night. Vorcupincs, wild cats, 
and weasels, with bandicoot rabbits and rats, exist; but not in great 
numbers. I'lic ornithology of tin* island is also in some respects similar to 
that of Australia, but belongs to a higluT order. The emu, found on both 
islands, is tlie largest bird known in those regions, weighing sometimes as 
much us a hundred pounds. Around the coast, during the breeding season, 
great numbers of whales resort, and tl)(* fishery is valuable and productive, 
oil forming a considerable article of export. 

As of all the other ISrili."!! settlements formed in Australia, we may 
flay of Van Diemen's Land that it is i-lill in the infancy of its existence. 
Ijarge tracts remain unexplored, the capabilities of the soil have never 
been completely tested, and the universal wealth of the country is scarcely 
at all known. "W'ith every year we may look for an increasing prosperity; 
and if no speculating manias occur again to convulse and derange its system 
of industry, the colony may one day rank among the foremost of our 
dependencies, as a brother in a great union of w’hich each member contri¬ 
butes to the welfare of the rest, AVith a climate of the finest kind, with a 
rich soil, and every facility for the eoustniction of a railway from Laun¬ 
ceston to ilohiu't-Town, il.s great disliince from England sliould be no 
objection in the eyes of the emigrant. The sea once crossed, what matter 
whctlun* tiiroe or thirteen thousand miles (»f water roll between the new 
home ami the old V Steam Avill soon rivet the links of inten'ourse between 
the British islands and Australia; ami a monthly Indian mail arriving 
with intelligence from the remote south, the dift'ercnce of a few days will 
Ik! all in the coimmuaeatiou between this country and any of her trans¬ 
marine dependencies. 

The general value of our Au.stralian colonies must not be estimated 
wholly in a commercial point of view. It is as fields of emigration, homes 
for our surplus population, outworks of our magnificent empire, that they 
are also important. The crowds of our too densely peopled cities landed 
on thoiB futile coasts may plant new towns on every part of the great 
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idmi. They may clear away the woods, bore the mountains, M the 
harboiira with commerce, and cover the long-neglccted lands with harvests, 
or fatten upon them millions of sheep and cattle. They may draw within 
the circle of their own civilisation the barbarous aborigines, of whom it 
lias been said that they axe destined to bo swept olF the face of the earth 
by the advance of the white race. We liavc already doubted the truth of 
this yiew, and many circumstances concur to support an opinion which 
humanity would find it hard to abandon. In more than one instance a 
white man has taken a wife from among the natives; several of them are 
employed in agriculture; and on the northern coast, it will be remembered, 
a small community of Australian Chnstiatis existed before the settlement 
of Port Essington was founded. Anecdotes could be multiplied to infinity, 
tending to show that the native heart is rich in the feelings of humanity; 
darkened and deformed, indeed, by the violence of untrained passion, but 
still deep and warm, as when fresh from the fount of life. With all nature 
around him a mystery to his unenlightened mind—with only the faintest 
ideas of a Deify—with utter ignorance of the past, and scarcely a hope for 
the future—the Australian savage has waiiderod for ages among woods and 
deserts, until he has become tlic reflection of tlie savage nature spread 
everywhere around him. Contact with Kiiropoans has already, in many 
instances, induced in him a cultivation of tliosc feelings, originally fine, 
which, untrained, degenerate into the wildest ])assions. In Van Diemen’s 
Land, the natives, after hostilities Avith our countr 3 Tnen, entered into 
agreement Avith tlicm, and have preserved faith. There are indications of 
a nature too much resembling the nobility of man to be consigned as 
incorrigible to its original debasement. Wlicn atc find writers arguing 
that a whole race must perisli becauj^fe incapable of civilisation, we feel 
inclined rather to doubt their humanity than to share in their pliilosophy, 
and yet the history of America and the fate of its aboriginal races must 
leach us to e.vprcss ourseh'cs Avith caution. 

If, therefore, the cstablishnient of Pritish colonies in Australia lead 
ultimately to an intercourse of friendsliip Avith its native jmpulalion, this 
will not be the least triumph of our ciAdlisatioii. The first process must 
be to enlighten the savage in liis oAvii nature, to toach him he is a man, 
to inspire him with self-respect, and infuse into bis breast a desire for the 
adA'antages which he sees possessed by il*o white strangers. Then con¬ 
vince him he has friends, and do for him tlie f)ftice of friendship, and iu the 
end will be realised the old poetical proverl) --* Cast thy'bread upon the 
waters, and thou shalt find it .after many dM^'s.’ During the recent sur¬ 
veying voyage of the Bearfle, (Captain Stokes discovered on Df»pucli Island, 
on the north-west coast, numerous draAvings on the rock, tins work of 
native artists. They were executed by removing, according to the figure 
desired, the hard outer coating, of a red cohnir, and baring to view the 
bright greenstone beneath. In many of these representations iniicli ability 
was displayed, and enormous numbers of them were observed, some fresh, 
others weather-worn, representing human figures, animals, birds, weapons, 
domestic implements, and scenes of saA'age life. This lonely picture-gallery 
was uninhabited, but the natives frequent it at a certain season of the year, 
to admire their forefathers’ skill, and leave monuments of their own. 
Doubtless the Australian chiselling the stone expended on Ids work as 
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much labour and patience, and felt in it as ranch pride, as the famed artists 
of Italy decorating the grails of St Peter’s or the Vatican. l>oubtles8, 
also, there arc critics among them, whose verdict is eagerly looked fur; 
and the savage probably delights as deeply in the admiration of his rude 
<*ouiitrymen as man in civilLscd regions enjoys the approbation of his. 

‘ Wherever wc discern/ says (Japtain Stokes, ‘the faintest indication that siicli 
a principle is at work, tliere wc may hope that development will ultimately 
take place. Until wc iiiid a nation which has never attempted to emerge 
from the ein le of its mere animal w'ants—which has never exhibited the 
least inclination to develop the most ordinary arts—which not only rqjects 
clothing, but is absolutely indiflbrent h) ornament — which leaves its 
wruapoiJH iimidorncd, its skin unpainted, free from tattoo—we must not 
<lrKpair of the general efli(*acy of civilisation. These savages of Australia, 
as we cull them, wl»o have adorned the rocks of Dcpuch Island with their 
drawings, have in one thing proved themselves superior to the Egyptian 
and tlie Ktrusciin, wdiose w'orks liavc elicited so much admiration, and 
atfordod food to so many spet'ulations—namely, there is not in them to l)e 
<ibhcrved the slighli'st trace of indecency.' 

As the consumers of IVitish manufactures, supplying us in return with 
many valuable coinmoditics, the Australian i-cdonies rank high in tli-/ 
list of countries wdtii winch wt; holti commcndal iiitentourse. By a calcula¬ 
tion made more than a vear ago, and wdiich inav now he considered as below' 
the reality, we an* enabled to form an idea on tliis poiuf:—In Prussia 
llie inhabitants cojisuiuc each to the value of bd. of British manufactures, 
in Kussia fid., hi France Is. dd., in the United States r>s. (id,, in Canada 
XI, ITjs., in the West liitUes X’J, J7s. (id., at the (’ape of flood Hope 
X.S, 2s,, and in Australia from X7 tifXld. Should the ])opiilation of th(''5C 
settlements—ainomUiiiL: altng<;ther to about IhOO.tKKi- thendbre incrtM^e 
during tlie next half c<*ntury as it lias hiereased during the last, wc 
may expect an enoriii()ns imjmlse to our industry, and eouscquentlv a 
great accession t** our general ijrospcrity us a nation. 
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I. -Tue Departuue fkom Tort. 

‘i/TAXY years ago, not long after tlie death of Cromwell, and while the 
ill \Vust Indies were still inie.^ted hy a lawless erew of outlaws from all 
ufttiaii*;. li r'lll hrig took her departure from Ih istol, bound for Jamaica, 
wii> a ... 1*0 of eonsidcrahle value, and numerous piisseug^Ts, emigrants, 
'1 ' ‘argo, ami otiier.s. The liokjal Vh rln/ was a sound brig of 40U tone, 
u ^,ood sailer well-armed, smiI tolerably well-iuamied. Her captain was a 
weatlier-beaten tar, who kne w ahno.st evi ry sea where the English flag 
had yet waved, and his passengers felt a pn;portie dde amount of coiifi- 
•'leiiee from their knowledge wf‘ lus o' [lerience. There were on board 
several personages of very ordinary eharacier but only a few coimceted 
witli our narrative, and to these ahme can we now refer. 

idr James llowen was a wiralthy proprietor going out to reside perma¬ 
nently in Jamaiea, aceoinpiiuied by bis daughter, a nephew, and several 
workmen wliom ho had selected for their intelligence and lioueBly. This 
genllemaii was one i f those straiglitforward, frank Englishmen who please 
at a glance, and wliose lives of utility and ])er8evcrancc! prove ns useful to 
those around tlujin Jis they are prolilable niito themsedves. Ills wife had 
lieen an e.x^eellent and worthy woman; hi after being liis partner for 
nearly thirty years, she had reeently died, leaving liirn an only daughter, 
who w'as now a very b»*autiful girl of about two or three and twenty. 
Well-informed, accomplLshcd, and extremely fascinating, she seemed formed 
b}* nature to prove the delight of her parents, and the pride of him who 
should win her maiden atieetions. Ilut Eleanor llowen was a romantic 
girl, given to melancholy moods and reverie: having formed in lier own 
mind a model of a man, slie had as yet found no om; to come up to her ideas 
-—a very common occurrence when people expect anything unreasonable. 
Eond of romance and i»oetry, well-read in Chaucer, Spenc(!r, Hhakspeore, 
and even Milton, Eleanor dearly loved mystery and ideality. A plain, 
po.sitive man would never have done for her, and yet Henry I'ostans, her 
cousin by the mother’s side, wdio accomi>anied tlu'm on their journey, was 
))lain and positive enough, and he was the only serious .suitor she had yet 
had. Henry was Mr Bowen’s only male relative. The child of a young 
and favourite sister, he had been educat^^d as a clerk, and when old enough, 
Itad been taken by bis uncle as a junior partner. He had in ^arly youth 
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been used to poverty, but since eighteen, his uncle’s generosity had made 
him independent enough; and now that a marriage between him and 
Eleanor was projected, brilliant indeed was the prospect before him. Tlio 
sole inconvenience was, that his cousin bad ilatly rejected him; but this the 
young jnan regarded only as coquetry, which time would get over. As ho 
really loved her, he lived in hope. 

Before starting, royal officers came on board and carefully examined 
every passenger. A leading officer of Cromwcira had been denounced as 
in England, and about to escape, and the vigilance of tlie officials of every 
port was great. Tlic list was gone over, the vessel searclicd in every 
imaginable quarter, and I lien the aiidior was weighed, the sails loosened to 
the breeze, and tlie Royal Charley sfurted on her way. ' It was a lovely 
May morning, and Eleanor s.at on the raised quarter-deck watching the 
evointions of the crew and the; pliysiognomies of the passengers. The 
crow was motley enough in character, but her eye at once singled out one 
among them who ccdainly formed a marked contrast to all his com¬ 
panions. lie was a tall liandsonic man of about thirty, with expansive 
forehcail, eyes that pierced to the very heart, and a look of command 
which could not be mistaken. Tlic young lady could not keq> lier eyes off 
liim. From the time of the loosening of the sails, lie Imd been busy every¬ 
where, below and aloft, lie hauhid tlic ropes and lialyai'ds as if they li^ 
never been out of his bands, and yet his gait was to all appearance far 
more tliat of a soldier than a sailor. 

About two hours after leaving Bristol, and after a long look round the 
JiOTizon, Eleanor noticed him come :ift, pass the captain, wdio bowed, she 
thought, with unusual respectfulness, and go down into the cahiu. Our 
romantic young ladyV ideas wore at onctj excited. There was a mystery 
to unravel it was «piite clear, and she could imt ludp rejoicing at a eirciiin- 
Btaiico which promised to take away from tin* tedious monotony of a sea 
voyage. Souiothing lo tliiiik al>oiit is almost us good ns something to talk 
about or sec, and wJiat Avith lier favourite poets and her mysterious sailor, 
Mias Bowen l>eg:in to fancy she might pas.s llie time of her journey 
pleasantly euougli. felie had been at sea ttto ttftcii to have the diversion of 
Boa-sickness, w’hieh usually occupies a week Avith sensitiA^e people, and the 
Btrnngor Avas quite a godsend, 

'While tliGse thoughl.*^ Avere in her mind the .sailor came up on dock, but 
£ir differently clothed. He Avore a semi-Spaiiisli costume, Avith slouched 
bat luid plumes, a sword and brace of pistols—all showing off a most 
ronmrkabiy Imml.^ome face and elegant tiguiv. He advanced towards the 
group ftinued hy the captain, Air Bowen and daughter, Mr Henry Postans, 
and some other i>;ibst*ngei>, Ifowed ]>olitely hut rather lumghtily to them, 
hastily fixed hi> black eve-^ mi Eleanor, and ihcii passed them to lean his 
folded arms on tlic buhvarks, Avhere he sunk into a deep reverie. All the 
passengers were puzzled, while the young lady’s heart quite beat witli 
excitement. It was clear (hat she had fallen upon a genuine, undeveloped 
mysteiy, and she cousidereil her»elf a very happy Avornan. 

‘A good leading bree/.e this, captainV’ suddenly said the stranger, 
turning round; ^ and <>ne that, if it Avould but last, might nm us to port 
in forty days.’ 

* True, 8^, true; but winds arc variable,’ replied the worthy skipper with 
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a smile and a bow; * and we’ll be vcr>' apt to find it contrary before the 
week’s out.’ 

* Before night perhaps,’ continued the stranger, after a steady and careful 
examination of the heavens. ‘ There’s a south-easterly look about the 
sky I don’t at all like. Perhaps it may keep off until to-morrow, but crack 
on ever}’thing, Captain Montrose, if you would get off the land. Shove out 
the studding-sail booms, and loosen royals.’ 

*Ay, ay, sir!’ replied the skipper, with whom the stranger’s word 
seemed law. 

‘ Wait a while r cried the other quickly, looking down to leeward, and 
lowering his voice; ‘ tliero’s a sizeable craft yonder trying to get to wind¬ 
ward of us, and maybe she’s no good. Haul aft the starboard braces; 
helm a-weatlicr.’ 

Tlie captain immeJiiitcly followed liis directions, which immediately 
brought the stranger astern, and t!ie brig lay down to a pretty stiff breeze, 
going through tlie w.ater with considerabh* rapidity. It soon became 
evident that the vessel behind was a man-of-war in chase, and the captain 
and stranger exchanged signlticalive glances. 

* W'^e must keep on this tack for another hour,* said the stranger; * keep 
her rap full; don’t lift the sails, boys. She’ll stand the breeze, never fear. 
She’s a good ship, imd minds her helm.’ 

The ski])pcr now drew the other on one side. An animated conversation 
ensued. The tone of the cajttain was respectful, and even rather imploring; 
the other’s was calm aiul emmnanding. Presently they looked over the 
stem. 

‘ Her poop is now clearly visibh^,’ exclaimed the skipper; ‘ an hour ago 
I only saw her maintop. She’s gaining ground fast.’ 

‘ S]»c can’t reach us befttre night, captain, and then we’ll be amid the 
shoals and rocks 1 wot of, where she will never follow. Trust to me. I 
defy the myrmidons of the man Stuarl.’ 

‘ Hush!’ said tlie skiiipcr in alarm. Tlicre was no one near, how¬ 
ever, but Eleanor, whose eyes were fixed curiously on the white sails 
of the stranger vessel; and wlio, although she distinctly heard the words, 
made no sign of having done so. 

Hours passed without prodm^ing much evident change in the state of 
affairs, though it was clearly visible to au experienced eye that the man-of- 
war sailed at least a knot an hour bettiT than tlie merchantman. But it 
was dark, and there was no moon until midnight. On this both captain 
and his mysterious passenger counted for safety. 

The cabin passengers supped together, and when they came On deck it 
was dark. High land was clearly visible ahead, however, despite the 
gloom. Tlie stranger took a keen look around, and then, standing liy the 
captain on the quarter-deck, gave his directions in a whisper. 

‘ All hands about sbip—tumble up—dowii with the helm—tacks and 
sheets—^mainsail haul—belay!’ were orders as rapidly obeyed as given; and 
then when the brig forged ahead, according to a plan prc^^ously arranged, 
dead silence prevailed, not a light was allowed to be shown, and the Bmjal 
Charley went back almost the way she had come. Presently the stranger 
sprang qnickly to the wired. 

‘ Square yards! ’ he shouted; ‘ haul up the weather cine of the maiunail.* 
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The ekipper himself rm to obey^ and in fire minutes the Boyal CfMrley 
TAB right before the wind, with foAtning breakers right and left, and but a 
narrow channel in which she could move. This continued for about a 
quarter of an hour, when tlie stranger left the wheel, and bade the captain 
lay to. The yards were braced round, and, those forward counteracting 
thohe aft, the brig bocAinc motionless. Kverything was now ready. An 
old jolly-boat, with a short mast, was lowered, an immense lantern wus 
fastened to thb top of tlie mast, and the thing let loose. At a distance It 
presented all the appearance of a vessel anchored outside the breakers, 
afraid to move in the dark. This simple plan—one often resorted to, but 
still often succesKful -^larried out, the sails were again filled, the helm put 
down, and away went the good brig on her first course, free from all serious 
anxiety with regard to her pursuer. 


IT.— The Voyage Ol’t. 


Early next morning I'Joauor came on deck, where she found the 
unknown quietly walking uj) and down, with all tJic calm of a man who 
felt perfectly safe. 1'herc w'iis nothing in sight but blue sky and water. 
It was a lovely day. 'i'lie wind was fair, the sails helJicd to the breeze, 
the masts bent under the stiff pressure, and all seemed to promise a 
pleasant voyage out. I'Jeanor sat down and looked out upon the sea, but 
her thoughts were not there. She had scarcely slept all night for thbiking 
of him in ho ik>w walked liy her. his arms folded, his brow knit, and his 
eyes fixed on the deck. She Avas stnuigcly pii/./.led to knoAv who he 
could be. 

‘ You seem a gooil sador, miss?' said he .suddenly, speaking in a full deep 
voice close by her side, and with all the ease, elegance, and grace of a 
polished gentleman. 

‘ Trctty good!' said Kleanor Avith a start of unfeigned surprise. * This 
is my fourth long voyage.’ 

* You have been a traveller? T suppose you know the West Indies well?’ 

‘ 1 know nothing of them save what can be seen round my father’s 
plantation in Jamaica.' 

The stranger, stH’iningly ciu‘ouragcd by her Avords, sat down by her side, 
and began speaking of tlie various ishuids ruiiiui the Mexican gulf, of the 
buci^aueers and Spaniards, of tlie Spanisli nuiln, and of all the AA'Ouders and 
curii)sities of a place then eomparatively little known. TIis descriptions 
were clear and deejdy interesting, and Kleanor Avas much surprised at the 
immense knowledge displayed by so young a man, who from his convcrssi- 
tioiw had evidently spent tlie greater part of liis life in England. He 
frankly owned to the lady that he Avas an officer of the famed Ironsides, 
that he bad been a favourite Avith CromAA-ell, and consequently Avas proper- 
tiouably detested by the reij^iing poAvers. He had only been in England, 
he said, three weeks on fiuiilly business; but during this time bo had been 
tracked like a wild beast of the Avoods, and Avas glad to breathe the free 
air of the sea once more. lie entered into picturesque details of bis 
adA’Cntures Avhich singularly interested his listener, who, from education 
and religious feeling, felt much sympathy with the animated speaker. 
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Suddenly, however, ho turned his talk back to the gulf, as Mr Bowen 
and Mr Postans came on deck. A rapid glance made Kleanor aware that 
liis confidential avowals were for herself alone. 

* Good-moming, father dear,' said Eleanor advancing to meet him; ‘ here 
am I up-to my ears in histories of buccaneers and pirates. Pray Heaven 
we meet none of them!’ 

‘Art so fearful of them, lady?’ remarked the stranger. 

‘ And surely no wonder. They are terrible men. 1 would hot like to fall 
into the hands of Henry Morgan, or Montbar, or ’- 

* Him of the Lone Star, continued the Ironside with a smile. 

‘tray who is he?’ 

* No man knows,’ answered the other. ‘ He is said to own the loveliest 
craft in all the gulf, to lie about in unknown places, coming down like a 
thundercloud on unsuspecting inerchantnicn in the very jdaccs where they 
count themselves safe. ]^liiny a good ship has been picked up by his 
swift brigantine just off a port.’ 

‘God preserve us frcim the bloody-minded knave I’ said Henry Postans. 
‘ We have heard enough of him in llristol. He wages n war of extermina¬ 
tion against the Spaniards, though he never touches English merchantmen; 
but, strangely onongh, lie has captured many English men-of-war of twice 
hia force by sheer cunning. A magniticent reward is offered for his appre¬ 
hension.’ 

‘I never heard that ho was bloody-minded,’ replied the Koundhead 
quietly; ‘1 always was told that he never took life except in fair fight; 
but there are many rumours afloat, and no man can say which are true and 
wliicli arc false.’ 

The conversation continued some time in the same tone, and by break¬ 
fast-time a considerable amount of intimacy had sprung up between the 
parties. There is no place like a ship for breaking down the barriers that 
society raises between man and man. Some days passed over, and tho 
Commonwealth olheer became unceasing in his attentions to Miss Bowen. 
He was ever at her side, and as his talents, education, conversational 
powers, and experience, were A^astly superior to those of Henry Postans, 
Eleanor could not hut pay him almost exclusive attention. At the end of a 
fortnight it was evident tluit tlic young men were declared rivals, and a cool¬ 
ness ensued. A great change was then \isiblc in both men. The Round¬ 
head became gay, light-hearted, merry; a smile was ever on his lip, and 
his eye beamed with inexpressible delight. Tlie merchant became moody, 
sullen, and silent, and thus almost destroyed every chance of rivalry which 
might liave existed. 

Still Eleanor made no marked distinction between them, except as 
regards listening to the one more than to tlie other. This she could 
scarcely avoid, for there Avas no comparison between the colloquial powers 
of the rivals. The father seemed scarcely aware of what was going on. 
He had habituated himself to look on Henry I’ostans as his future son-in- 
law; and like many other parents in a similar position, he hardly thought 
it possible tliat another should attempt to interfere with such coinfortablo 
and satisfactory an'angements. About three weeks, however, after their 
departure from Bristol, two brief scenjs occurred which brought matters 

to a climax. • 

* 
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After dinner one dfty, Eleanor and the stranger went on deck, the pas- 
Bcngers scattered themselves about, while Mr Bowen and Henry Fostan^ 
remained alone. The young man abruptly addressed his senior partner, 
and expressed his regret that his liopes of a nearer and dearer tie were 
at an end. The old man, much surprised, asked for an explanation. It 

was given. Postans explained tliat* since the first interview between 

Eleanor and the mysterious unkno^^^l, an evident aftacluaent had sprung 
up on both sides, which rendered his future assiduities out of place. He 
therefore begged to withdraw Ills pretensions, and hoped that this unfor¬ 
tunate change in his prospects would not alter their connection of afiec^ion 
and business. Mr liowen woulil not believe the young man; but the 
nephew insisted, and il»e unde at length yielded to the other’s solemn 

aesertioiis. He then explained tliat his property in houses, lands, and 

moneys in England was inteinlcd for his daughter, while liis West Indian 
estates, negroes, and husinesh, were all for his iiejdicw. A will existed, 
he said, jireparcd, in rase of liis death before the expected marriage, 
which provided for everything, save a large sum in s]>e( ie which lie was 
taking out to Jamaica, whore lie wauled it for immediate use. The young 
man thanked liis nude warmly, and after agjiin expressing his sorrow at 
the severe disappointment lie had nueived, joined siune jtlantcrs in a game 
of cards, leaving the father wrapped in deej> timught. He was a fond and 
affectionate parent, devotedly uttaebrd to liis child, and it never crossed 
his mind to think of thwarting lior alfeefions. He dc^tennined, however, to 
have an explanation with tlie stranger next day, as, c.xcept that the captain 
showed him great defereneo, nothing was known about him. 

Towards midnight lleurv I’ostans n'lirod luistilv to his room witli a dark 
and moody couiitenauee. 

On deck another seen.' had taken ])la(’e. 

‘In tlirec weeks men*,’ •-aid the stranger as lie and Eleanor leaned over 
the bulwarks, ‘ our jdeasant Joiimey will he o\er.’ 

It was a lovely niglit, tlmugh ratlier dark, exc’cpt below upon the waters, 
where myriad phosphorescent lights danced around the ship as she cut 
laaily through the waves. All day it had beiai calm, the sun had shone 
on the mirror of the long billows as to fatigue the siglit, wlule a few 
vapoury clouds had tloatexl across the sky. 'The wind was sinking and 
dying away, evidently before a change of weather. All w&b still, quiescent, 
and in repose. The two new friendh felt the iniluence of the hour and of 
nature, and their hearts readllv b(^,:it with similar emotions. Eleanor made 
so reply to the other’s speech, and hi; was far from tlisjileascd at receiving 
no answer. 

* Will yon bear in your mind some n'mcmbrance of our meeting, lady?* 
said he after a long paiis(% during wliii h he had in vain attempted to get 
a glimpse of her averted fare. 

* 1 shall never forget the kindiu'ss with which you have shortened my 
long journey by jdeasant talk,’ answered the lady in a low tone. 

‘ And may I hope that wc may meet again ? * asked the Ironside soldier 
anxiously, 

‘ My father will be glad to see you at his house if you make any stay 
in Jamaica, and can spare time to visit Old Oak Flantatiou.’ 

‘ l^dy, why should I hesitate to speak franklv. 1 am a soldier and a 
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gentleman, and if I come to your father’s house, it will bo to beg your 
hand in fnarriage. I would not, however, put so delicate a question to 
your excellent parent without some word to encourage mo. Our acquaint¬ 
ance has been short, lady, but on board slup days arc weeks, and weeks 
months.’ 

Kpceiving no reply, the Ironside poured forth in his own eloquent and 
energetic manner all his feelings; and at last, after nearly two hours of 
unceasing persuasion, obtaiiicd an avowal that, provided he could win her 
fathers consent, he might put faith in her generosity. He could not 
expect more, he liad not dared hope so much. The joy of the soldier was 
grave and earnest; he thanked Eleanor with the serious and solemn tone 
of a man who unfeignedly felt that he liad taken the most decisive step in 
life, and who fully appreciated tlic genuine value of such a prize as a 
woman’s heart. The conversation of the liai)py couple became more con¬ 
fidential after this, and it was nearly midnight when the young lady kissed 
her father’s forehead, and went to bed. 


III.— A Tuagei^y. 

Mr James Ilowcn slept in a large and handsome cabin, of which one side 
was oijcupitid by the captain. It was a little apart from tlic sleeping-room 
of the otlier passengers, the nearest to it being those occupied by the 
stranger and Mr llcigry i’ostans. The captain went on deck at midnight, 
and all the passimgcrs went to their Kioins, and dead silence soon prevailed 
below. The principal cabin, round wlii*;h w'tjre the state-rooms of the 
party, was illuniined by a dull lamp, which cast a litful and imperfect light 
around as it swung from tlie roof. Nought was heard save the creaking of 
the sliip’s timbers, as the vessel pitched and rolled in tlic tossing .sea under 
a light breeze. Now and then the heavy breathing of some slo(*,j)cr might 
be heard for a moment, but tlien all relaxed into deep tranquillity and 
repose. All liour passed alter all had retired to rest, and then the door 
of one of the state-rooms was opened softly, a head protruded, two eyes 
glared wildly aroiuid, then a dark form came forth, and a man might have 
been seen stealtlilly stejiping along the door in the direction of the 
captain’s cabin. 

He listened an instant at the foot of the ladder which led to the deck. 
All WHS still; and after a cautious glance around, laid his hand on the 
handle of the door, turned it, and entered. The door was then cautiously 
and quietly closed hehiiid himself by the midnight intruder. A pause 
ensued, and the man might liave been heard groping about the cabin; 
then a low voice said, ‘ Who is thereV’ After that no sound was heard; 
and at tlie expimtion of ten minutes, the man again opened the door, and 
came out witli a heavy bag in his hand. He breathed thickly, and almost 
tottered, but he was able to reach his room, and conceal' himself in hit 
bed. Presently, however, he struck a light, and for an hour was moving 
uneasily about his berth. Then again all was still and dark; and when 
the watch was changed at four in the morning dead silence prevailed. 

At eight next morning the captain ^vas summoned to breakfast. He had 
retired to rest at fuiu*, and slept soundly. Like a true sailor,%howevcr, he 
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was stirring in five minutes after he was called, and then proceeded to 
wake Mr Bowen, lie laid his Viand upon hm arm and shoiok him, but at 
tiu; some instant started back with horror and affright. A loud cry 
followed. It was heard by several, but Henry l^ostans and the utdcnoi^'n 
only came. 

‘ Your uncle is dead! ’ said the skipper in a voice of dismay. * He has 
died in his sleep.’ 

* My God!’ cried the nephew, who w'os pale and tremhluig. 

‘ He lias been foully murdered, smothered with his pillow!’ cxcl^ined 
the strauger in a grave and hitter tone after a rapid but keen and searching 
examinatiou of tlie body, wliilc his eyes were lixed meaningly on Henry 
I’ostans. 

‘ And no wonder, when men whom nobody knows are allowed to mix 
with men of suhstance and re[)Utation,’ said Henry rostans in a voice 
of mingled menace and liorror. 

‘Gentlemen, no (piarnlling,’ cried the half-bewildered captain. ‘Mr 
PoHtaiis, if ytm allude to my friend, C'olouel Sir Reginald Woolaston, I call 
upon you to retract your wonls. But, iny God! is it true? Sir Reginald, 
look again.’ 

‘MurderiMl!’ repeated the stranger sternly—‘ mtirdcred! “Vengeance 
is mine, saith the l^ord," hut Justice is man's attribute in civilised climes. 
This horrible crime must be examined into.’ 

A writing dei-k of rather hirge dimensions, which liad been broken open, 
now caught ull cyi^s. bir Reginald moved towards it, and took up a roll 
of paper which had fallen out. He raised it, opened it, and read. It was 
the will of tlui deceased, and largely in Henry I’ostau’s favour. The soldier 
groaned, and turned pale-. The nephew read over the other’s shoulder. 

‘ My good, my poor uncle!’ exclaimed the young man. 

‘Captain,’ said the soldier, drawing tlic skipper on one side, ‘I have 
horrible suspicion.s. Did you iiutiee anything jtceuliar between the undo 
and nepliew last night ?’ 

‘Ay!’ answered the other with a look of amnEcd horror; ‘they were 
doseted two hours here, and warm and passionate words passed between 
tliem. After that, tlie young man played cards in the most reckless 
manner, and went to bed without a Avord of greeting.’ 

‘ 1 remarked myself lie said not good-niglit unto his eousin,’ mused Sir 
Reginald. ' Hut Eleanor. God of mercy ! what shall be said unto her? 
’Where is she V ’ 

* She is on deck,’ replied the captain. 

will go break the fatal news unto her,’ continued the Ironside. ‘Da 
you Viave the chamber of death put decent, and prepare for the last solemn 
rites.’ 

Sir Reginald went on dock, followed by Postans. Their solemn end 
dulled look froze the greeting smile on Eleanor’s Ups. She began to 
tremble. The officer approadu d her tetiderly, and spoke in cautious words. 
Her father was indisposed -ill—very ill—ay, sick unto death—dead— 
murdered! All this toiik long to tell: betAveen every word Sir Reginald 
liad whole sentences of affectionate condolence; and when the fatal truth 
burst upon the unhappy girl, she had been so wililjr prepared for it, that 
she heard tl^c neAA's with grief, passionate grief, but without any of those 
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sudden and fearful shocks which unUhige the functions of the mind, and 
drive reason from her stronghold, the brain. She was carried to bed, a 
draught administered by the sliip doctor, and presently, after a wild burst 
of tears, she slept. 

At the breakiust-table that morning men looked suspiciously and uneasily 
at each other; but eyes were especially fixed on the young baronet and 
the murdered man’s ijcpliew. llotli were singularly agitated, and suspicion, 
that most fleet of human reflections, was busily at work, i^ome suspeeted 
one, some the other, and yet iio^ man spoke his thoughts. All ate in 
silence. They heard the faint sounds of the carpenter’s hammer preparing 
the ooilin for the man who had the day before dined heartily and happily 
with them, and they sliuddcred. 'Flic voul w^as doubly felt in the circum¬ 
scribed world of a ship. Tire captain sat at the head of his table helping 
his guests incclianically. An acute observer might have noticed that after 
a while he became restless and uneasy, wliilc his eye stealthily sought the 
countenance of the Ironside ofticer. ('aptaiii Montrose evidently suspected 
Sir Reginald. His love for Kleanor, the father’s preference for Henry 
Postans, the independent position in which the young lady was now placed, 
were all arguments of irresistible force to his mind. 

So absent was he, that the mulatto steward, .Josh, a servant of Sir 
Itegiuald’s, had all the labour (»f attemling the passengers’ wants. Lijto 
his race in general, he performed his duty with ahw;rity and ability, and 
the breakfast passcal oft’. 


‘dosli,’ suddenly sai<l Sir Kegjuald, rising, 


come here into the captain’s 


Cahill.’ 


‘ I, Massa J?cginald, go near de dead man ! Rader not.’ 

‘ Come! ’ continued tlie other stonily, and the mulatto obeyed, though 
not without much of that superstitious reluctance which belongs to his race. 
He took care, however, to turn his back on the body. 

‘Josh,’ said the officer, ‘1 know who murdered this poor man, and «q 
do you.’ 

‘I, Massa Reginald!’ crleil the mulatto with a start of most unfeigned 
astonishment, while his eyes rolled uneasily in tlieir sockets: ‘ I s’pose 
who say 1 did it nex’.* 

‘ Hod forbid, Josh ! Hut at all events 1 have strong evidence to make 
me believe tliat the nephew is the man. Now it must be found out before 
we leave the ship, and I charge you to use your eyes. Let,not a look or 
motion of the young man escape you. If you sec anything to weaken or 
strengthen my suspicions, l(!t mo knuAv.’ 

‘ I w'ill, massa-—nebber fear.’ 

Sir Reginald said no more, but turning round, gazed mournfully and 
sadly on the corpse, and tlien le.a\ing the cabin, passed through tJie ward¬ 
room, and went on deck. 


That evening, one hour before sunset, with the usual solemn rites, the 
remains of poor Mr Bowen were committed to* the deej), and Kleanor was 
an orphan indeed. A gloom hung over the whole sliip. A murder at sea 
is a rare wid terrible thing, and the whole population of that little world 
surrounded by waters were profoundly affected, wdiilc the more timid 

asked themselves with a shudder wliose turn would come next? 

* No. 46. 
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rV.— The Lone Stab. 

•« 

The captain of the Royal Charley liad made up his mind to sight land ofiT 
Porto-Rico, and about a fortnight after the terrible tragedy which had 
saddened the whole voyage, was on the look-out for, the little island of 
Sombrero. There was scarcely a breath of wind upon the waters, the 
breeze which had brought them along^ right merrily for some days was 
gradually dying away, the heavens looked sultry and scorching, the pun 
aoemed ready to bum up the decks, the sails dapped lazily against the 
masts, the wind not having stdheient strength to fill them. The brig for 
hours scarcely obeyed the helm, and presently swung round, wholly un- 
hcedful of tlie enbrt.s of the man at the wheel. There was a dead calm. 
Kothing is more unpleasant than a ship at sea in a calm. The waves are 
never still, and the vessel, uninnuenced by the sails, rolls and pitches in 
the most fearful manner. Now slie rises on a Avave, and plunges headlong 
down it; tluin she catches a Tnountaiii billow on her broadside, which 
sends her yards almost dipping in the waves, while the masts seem ready 
to be tom from their sockets with the violence of the slinking. A dead 
ca^, with a heavy sea on, will do more injury to a vessel than even a 
storm. 

C4iptain Montrose Avas aloft with Josli, avIioso powers of vision were 
remarkable; Sir Reginald stood beside the pale and mourning Eleanor; 
Henry Postans Avalked the d<‘i*k with gloomy brow; Avlulc the other pas- 
ficngers BtO(»d or sat about, holding on to bolaying-pins and ropes. Not a 
word was spoken. All were Avaitiug for tlie long-promised cry of land, 
and even more impatiently still for a breath of wind to till the sails and 
Bond them on their way. The Cominonweiilth officer, who, by the way, 
had dropped, if he had ever adopted, the peculiar phraseology of his party, 
spoke an occasional Avord in a Avlii^por to Eleanor, avIio seldom answered 
except by a uod. She dwelt in silence on the dreailful fate which had 
befallen her father. A'aguc, wild, and strange suspicions floated through 
her brain. Tliat her father had been murdered was quite evident. Tlien 
came tlie fatiil question, asked in a terrified whisper, by whom? and it 
cannot be denied tliat the thoughts of Eleanor Bowen fell upon her two 
suitors. Her suspicions, hoAA'CA'cr, took neither body nor shape; they 
floated dreamily through the mind, and, unable to fix anytliing real or 
substantial upon either, she said nothing. Had, however, a searching 
investigator have pried into her most secret thoughts, it would in all 
probability have been found that the bias of liur mind was against her 
cousin. 

* Sail oh!’ suddenly exclaimed Josh in a loud voice; and then he added, 
‘Yes, sail oh! yah!’ 

‘\Vljere away?’ asked tlic captain from the main-top-gallant sail yard, 
while Sir Reginald moA^ed rapidly towards the aftcr-iuast inaiu-shroud and 
looked out. 

' Two points on de starboard bow, massa,’ answered the mulatto, wlio 
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‘ Oomin’ along like fun,’ replied the black; * she got long legs.* 

The captain eagerly pointed his long glass in tlie direction designated 
by the mulatto. Sir Reginald quietly resumed his position alongside of 
Eleanor, and the passengers were all attention. A sail at sea after a long 
voyage is an event. 

Scarcely had Captain Montrose caught sight of the craft first seen by 
the negro, than he came down from aloft, and calling Sir Reginald and his 
officers on one side, j)rococded to hold council. He was certain, he said, 
that the vessel bearing down upon them was a pirate, a buccaneer. Her 
inqving along with sweeps at a rapid rate sliowed that she was well 
manned, and he procetided to ask advice as to what should be done. All 
hands were general in their first idea, and Captain Montrose, accordingly, 
had all sails closely furled, ^vhicli might render them almost invisible except 
to good glasses. Sir Reginald said little, lie leaned against the stem, 
where they stood, and listcnetL 

* And what say you?’ cried the skipper, suddenly addressing him, after 
all the others had spoken. 

* Let the drum beat to quarters, and let passengers and crew prepare to 
fight like men.’ 

The tone of the Commonwealth soldier was electrifying, and his wishes 
■were at once orders. The drum beat to quarters, the fearful intelligence 
ran through the sliip that a pirate was close at. hand, and all sate the 
women eagerly prepared for defence. Eleanor expressed a wish, however, 
to remain on deck until the last moment, and on a sign from Sir Reginald, 
the skipper comi)lied. 

The bustle was prodigious for a while. 'J'he guns were uncovered and 
loaded, muskets, swords, pikes, and cutlasses wT.rc brought on deck, and 
nil proceeded to ami themselves. Not a man showed any sign of flinching 
save Henry Eostans, who shrank from tlie weapons offered him, and 
walked the deck in still moodier silence than usual. 

On came the strange vessel, arfrl before everything was quite ready, it 
was clearly visible from the dt‘,ck. From that jnoment its advance was 
rapid towards the motionless brig. The splashing sweeps could soon be 
distinguished dipping witli trenicndous rapidity into tlie water, and then 
the shape and form of the supposed pirate became distinct. All stood 
watching its advance with intense anxiety. Every man was at his post^ 
and ready for the fray; and yet when the schooner came within a few 
hundred yards, all stood in mute admiration. It was more like an elegant 
pleasure-boat than a jiirate craft. Nothing could be lighter, more gracious, 
or more supple^ It was a perfect miniature of tlic most splendid forms of 
naval architecture, and scorned as if built for a model, and not for use. It 
was almost aerian in its inovemcntR, as if it had been the work of a marine 
fai^. A picturesque eye would have thought that a dolphin had lent its 
quick and elegant form for the careen. Light as the sea-gulls that flitted 
around it, there was no breeze so gentle but what moved it. No matter 
how rough the sea, it cared not for it. 'When another vessel was labouring 
heavily in the trough of the sea, or was breaking amidships on the cnrling 
top of a wave, the cutter seemed to choose its own way, and to skate from 
wave to wave like a stone cast along the smooth surface of a lake. Its 
decks never were washed by the tempest, for it rose light *as the very 
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ocean foam, and looked as if it could have been carried away by a stiff 
breeze on to the very land. 

Its decks were crowded by armed men, and as it neared the brig, 
keeping out of the range of the Royal (Jharleifn guns, it hoisted its colours, 
a blood-red flag with a huge wliitc star in the middle. Captain Montrose 
answered by hanging out the banner of old Ihigland, A single gun from 
the Ijone Star was all tlie reply, and thesn the sweeps were put in active 
motion, and the schooner prepared to cross the broadside of the brig, as if 
to boai^ by the bow. in ti\e iniimtos more the Ijom^tar was close under 
the guns of the largtM' vessel, I)nt apparently too low down in the water 
to be hurt by them. 

SStand by your guns!’ thundered Captain Montrose; * take aim at the 
rascal’s deck 1 ’ 

‘Not a shot, as ye love your lives!’ cried Sir Reginald, suddenly leaping 
upon the bulwarks just as the selioom-r'.s head turned round towards the 
bows of the brig. 

Every eye on board botli vessels was now fixed on the mystorious 
stranger, who, holding l»y the inain-rigging with Ids left lumd. unfolded a 
sriiall flag in his riglit, and waved it aloft. Jt was a milk-white banner 
with a single red star in the centre. 

A frantic shout of joy instantly burst from tlie decks of the beautiful 
schooner, which began pulling towards the brig with even greater rapidity 
than before. 

* What orders, sir ?’ presently shouted (»ne from tlu» deck of the Lone SUir^ 
touching Ids hat as lie spoke, and bringing the Lone >S7//r to a stand-still. 

‘ Send Willinnih on board,’ replied the stranger, who then resumed his 
position on the deck 4>f the IloyaJ Chnrhy, 

* Ay, HV, sir,' rontiiined the iniui tVoin the oIIkt di'ck. and next minute 
a shrill M’histlc was heard, a sliglit liiistlc became visible, and then a long, 
narrow, eiglit-oared cutter was JauiiclKMl and manned. 

Every man on board the Hoynl fV/mVe//stood transfixed with astonish- 
ment. Their surprise was so great, that tliey no longer thought of defence, 
(laptain Montrose stood speecldess, with knit brow and clenched fists; 
Eleanor gazed wildly at tlie stranger; and Henry Vostaiis advanced liercely 
towards him. He trembled with passion. 

‘liluody-minded pirate!’ said the young man inenachigly, ^ wc are in 
your power, Jmt nevc'rthelcss (lo 1 accuse you of the murder of my uncle.' 

‘ Every man in tills vessid,’ rejdied Sir Iteginald calmly and coldly, * is 
free, and when 1 have given ewdors to my nuMi to keep in the same 'waters, 
1 alkali go my way with you; and if you avUI, you eaii accuse me before the 
govenior of .Ihiunicii, FreobootiT J am, but not bloody-minded. 1 wage 
war on S])aniards only, except when a vessel of (’harles Stuart comes in 
my way, and then 1 avoid her not. Accuse me not. young man,’ he added, 
in a solemn and cunie^t tone; * rather look into your own heart, and ask' if 
that be ataiiilcsB.’ 

Henry l^ustana fetejipeil back, pale as dcatii, his face actually blanched 
with horror. 

* 1—I accused!'-He .said no more, but hurried away to the opposite 

side of the ship, and resumed both his moody silunoe and his walk along 
the deck. • 
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^ Boat alongBuic, sir,’ said the man at tlic ;;augway. 

J^Ir Ueginald immediately made digits lor the officer in tlie cutter to come 
oil deck alone—an order instantly obeyed. Williams was a weather¬ 
beaten tar of about fifty, in an elegant unifonn, and with a look of honosty 
and refipectability not often seen on board the vessels of the brediren of 
the coast. But he of the Lone Star was no common pirate. The sailor 
advanced towards his officer, and for five minutes they spoke together in 
whispers. Then the buccaneer turned away, and without addressing a 
word to any one on deck, went down the side, entered his boat, and pulled 
aw* ay. 

A few minutes later a light breeze arose, scarcely sufficient, however, to 
urge the brig along. The schooner, on tlie contrary, spread its railk-whitG 
sails, tl'iin, to all appearance, ns sheeting, and away slie sped over the 
waters like a graceful swan, in the direction of the hind. 

V.— Explanations. 

ft 

Captain Montrose, as soon as all his sails were loosened, his helm onoo 
more governing the brig, advimcod rcsiusetfiilly towards >Sir iReginald, and 
cordially thanked him. lie said that tlie fortunes of himself and family 
were wholly in tlie J^ot/al Charlrt/ that had she been captured, and sent 
to Turtle Island, lie Iiad lu'cn a rniiu'd man. lindcr the circumstances, he 
owed, be said, an eternal debt of gratitude to the ex-(/ummonwealt]i officer. 

Tlift caplain of tlie Loiw. Slur, aft^'r receiving these thanks in public, 
drew the skipper ami Kleanor on one side, despite the visUde reluctance of 
the latter, and leaning against tin; bulwarks, briefly addressed them. He 
explained that, deprived of active, eniployinciit liy the fall of Richard Crom¬ 
well, and violently opposed to the existing govornmont, lui yet could not 
live without something to excite and move his mind. He and some of his 
party had, he said, coiK'eivcd the notion of founding a small indejiendent 
commonwealth on the Spanisli main, and had b(ien home time recruiting 
amongst their scattered fiirccs for the purpose. In the meantime, he being 
wealthy, had liought a vessel, picked a crew, and sp<jnt two years in search 
of a fitting plH(;c to commence operations. He necessarily came in con¬ 
stant contact with Spanish shijis, and never avoided a fight. He, however, 
never attacked English inercliantmen, and the Lone Star had only come 
across their path by orders. They were directed to lie across the Mona 
passage, and board every vessel in sean^h of himself, or news of him, if 
unfortunately he liad been discovered in England. 

‘ And luive you still this scheme in your liead ?’ said Captain Montrose, 
while Eleanor looked curiously at him. 

‘ Tliat wholly depends upon i-ircuinslances,* replied Sir Reginald. ‘ lliere 
is one thing would* make me ask leave to live quietly in England, quit 
all my ambitious hopes, and become once more the English baronet, lord 
of the manor, and perhaps knight of the shire; but that rests not with 
myself.’ . 

Eleanor turned away towards the sea to hide her extreme confusion, for 
despite her intense mental sufiering, she could not resist the infinence of 
the tyrant passion; and Captain Montrose, after a significant*pressure of 
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the hand, left them together. Henry PoBtans stood still and gazed at them 
from a distance. 

* Miss Bowen,' said the freebooter in a low, anxious tone, ^ it is very 
soon, after io fatal an event, to speak of marriage or love; but before I 
leave this slup my iate must be decided. If you hearken to my prayer, 
and accept my hand, my fortune, mid the name of Lady Woolaston, I shall 
return to England at once, and the interest of my frionds will save me from 
anything but an order to reside in the country: if you refuse me, 1 join 
my merry rovers, and for the rest of my life become a skimmer of the seas, 
a buccaneer—if you will, a pirate.’ 

‘Sir Itegiuald,’ replied Eleanor bitterly, ‘my father has been dead but 
twenty days, and would you have me speak of marriage ?’ 

‘ Eleanor, dear Eleanor I you have to decide a question of life and death 
to me. I ask not to liave you tix a ])criod for our union; I ask only hope 
for the future.’ 

* Sir Kcginald, is lliere not ringing in my cars the fearful accusation 
brought against you by my cousin ? ’ 

‘ And you do believe’- 

‘ Oil no !’ cried the young lady with all the deep touching confidence of 
a woman’s heart, and sj>eaking in a ric li, full voice, that left no ground for 
mistake. ‘ Oh no ! Ilut what would the world say of mo accepting the 
addresses of one accused of murdering my father? Sir Reginald, ask me 
no more until this question is at rest, and the assassin is discovered. Then, 
believe me, Eleanor Ilowen will not rtifuse the protection and home of a 
man she cannot help loving.’ 

‘Tliat word is enough,’ said the freebooter, ‘and on that promise shall I 
now live. It seems that just as 1 was returning to my wild life, after a brief 
absence, fortune has thrown in my way a gleam of Hunsiiinc, which I can¬ 
not but eagerly catch at. lie my wife, dearest Eleanor, and you will make 
me once more a useful member of society; and J shall forget in your com¬ 
pany the broils and wars wliieli liavo so Jong stained the fair face of 
England.’ 

‘I have said much, Reginidd,’ replied Eleanor—‘too much perhaps, 
under the circumstances ; ask no inon* of me,’ 

The countenance of the Ironside lit up with a smile of joy and confidence. 
The word Reginald, without the sir, was to him siitlicicnt. He asked—lie 
wished for no more. They remained, however, in conversation on other 
topics for hours, and ceased only when summoned to the evening meal. 
They sat side by side; and the c:q)tain of the Lone Star interested both her 
and the whole company by his viviil- naiTatives of adventure by sea and 
land. There was at tirst a certain degree of stiffiiess on the part of the 
passengers tow;mls the renowned pirate of the Gulf; but Ms urbanity of 
manner, his eloquent and elegant languago, soon cluiined their attention, 
which then could not he taken off. Ilo so frankly e.V|)laincd his peculiar 
piratical operations, conducted with a view chiefly to the persecution of 
England’s hereditary foes, the Spaniards, that his companions ended by 
approving instead of <lisap|>roYing his proceedings. 

llenry Postans alone held wholly aloof from him. In the mind and 
cjbaracter of this young man a terrible and fearful change had been worked. 
All hU quiot and good-natured gaiety was gone, and it was impossible for 
U 
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tho dulleBt obaerrer not to be aware that he was devoured not only by 
deep grieff but by remorse of some kind. He had for days ceased ail 
intercourse with his cousin, and never looked at Sir Regmald without a 
glance which was either a scowl or a look of terror. No one ever spoke to 
him, and as the end of the journey drew near, every man avoided him, for 
the same tearful suspicion pervaded all minds. 


VT.—The Storm. 

♦ 

On the second morning after the encounter with the Lone Star^ Sir Eegl- 
nald came on deck at an early hour, aroused by the heavy labouring of the 
vessel. He found tliat Eleanor was there before him, equally awakened by 
unusual and novel sensations. The sky was dark and gloomy, the wind 
had risen during the night, and was blowing half a gale, while the dark 
colour of the clouds, and the heaving of tho huge waves, threatened a 
perfect hurricane. Long strips of ragged vapour were every now and then 
detached from more .solid masses, and sent scudding furiously along tho 
sky. The brig lay under a close-rccfed topsail; but being a good ship, 
answered her helm well, the more readily, however, when a storm staysail 
was set. 

The captain and all the t:niw were diligently attending to their important 
duties. Two men stood at tJie wheel, and several were aloft on the look¬ 
out for land or breakers; but the wind had been so adverse ever since 
the ciilm, that they had run off the laud instead of on to it, and this pre¬ 
caution was scarcely necessary. I’hc scene was in reality sublime. The 
billows had risen in the night to the height of moutitains, and presented a 
strange contrast to tlie calm surface of the water on the previous night. 
Tiie heavens which, spangled with stars at eventide, had appeared a vault 
liigh aloft in iinmeasunible space, now seemed pressed down low, and hung 
like a funereal pall over all creation. The oye, accustomed to wander over 
a vast surface, and to gaze u]>ou a boundless horizon, was now confined 
and cramped; for nowliere couhl any one .sec more than a hundred yards 
around. There was a dense vapour, wliich, mixed with drizzling rain, 
rendered the position of the Iloyal Charley infinitely more precarious than 
it otherwise would have been. 

The captain nodded slhuiily to his two passengers, who were wrapped up 
in garments suited to the occasion. But he attempted not to speak; lie 
was anxiously looking around the horizon for a break in the clouds, which, 
liowever, promised no sign of the storm subsiding. 'Bir Reginald drew 
Eleanor into as sheltered a position as possible, and throwing a heavy 
cloak he had carried on his arm around her, seated her by his side. Ha 
had selected a pile of ropes between two guns to windwi'rd, whence a 
good view was obtained of the raging main. 

' Is there much danger?' was the first and most natural question of 
Eleanor. 

* Thera is always danger in a storm,’ said Sir Regmald in reply. ‘ At 
the present moment tlie wind is not strong enough to present much peril 
for our brig, but even this wind, if it lasted long, would lash the sea into 
fearful waves. But things will not remain long thusy^he atom must 
subside or increase.' 
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* And which appeans most likely?' continued Eleanor, doubly confident 
in him both aa a sailor and a lovoi'. 

* 1 can hardly say. The weather looks wluvt the sailors call ugly; and 
were I io my own little craft, I should run under the lee of some small 
island or into some quiet cove, and remain there until the storm abated. 
Ikit that can scarcely be done by the brig-' 

‘ What tliink you, ^\r Jtegiiuild V* suddenly exclHimed Captain Montrose 
advancing to his side'. ‘ Arc you uot afraid we are in a serious predica¬ 
ment?' 

‘ Hum !’ replied tin; freebooter. ‘ I confess 1 like not the aspect of the 
sky; but worse weather has been seen thnn this. Your brig is a good 
solid craft, and will .stand much rough work.’ 

‘ Ay, ay, Ihit mark me, sir; we have only Jis yet felt tlie tail-end of 
an old storm. 1 <'an sec a fresh one brewing, and fear the worst is yet to 
come. Arc you not timid about .staying on deck, Miss Iloweii?’ 

* No, captain; I far prefer seeing what is passing to being cooped up in 
a cabin.' 

* I expect,’ remarked the eonniiaiuler of tin; T^mr Star, who waB 
examining the heavens witli a keen and }N(‘reing eye, * to see the wind 
»liift to a directly opposite point of the. eoinp.'uvs. Have a care that you 
be not taken aback.’ 

* Sail on the woatlier-bow!’ cried one of the look-outs. 

All eyes were at once turned in the direction intimated, and a tall 
brigantine on the opposite tack was seen bearing rapitUy down upon them. 
The captain Hew to tlie helm, fe.artul tliat there miglit be a collision, and 
Sir llcginald examined the striuig(* veshcl with much curiosity. lie almost 
immediately seemed to rt'cognise it. 

‘ ’I'is perhaps fortunate. Miss be i'i‘inark(‘(l, " that we have met 

tliat fellow in a storm, lie is one of the most noted buccaneers of the 
(^ulf, and it would fare ill willuis to lull into Jiis itands.’ 

‘ Would he not resiK>et you?’ 

* Not he. He knows no di^tinctiou of nations or ]»rrsons,* 

At this moment the Itrigantine n;is alnv.asi of them. A black flag 
became visible nt tlio pi‘ak. while tlie ileek Avas covered ])y men; but 
though tlio piratical naturi' <.»f th(‘ craft was self-evident, the elements pre¬ 
cluded all possibility of danger on that si*ore. A man in the e.ostumc of an 
4»fHeer raised his hat politely to C'aptaiu Montrose, who returned the salute, 
very much pleased to confine his eonferenee to .such salutations, and then 
away sped the strange vessel, to be once more buried in the drizzling 
rain and fog. 

Por'ncwly the whole morning matters continued in tlio same wav; the 
storm did not at all ajipear inclined to abate. .\ liasty meal was snatched 
by all on U^ard. and then passengers and crow proceeded to watch the 
course of events. About three o'cloc*k in the afternoon, however, a sudden 
lull took place, the shi]) rolled violently, and the wind ceased almost as 
suddenly as it had conmnenccd. The result Ava.s again most painful; the 
brig was pitched and tossed about in the most disagreeable manner. The 
sails fllled with the motion of thc,ACB8cl one way, and flapped with a roar 
like tliat of distant thunder a.s it flew back in the opposite direction. The 
i^ging shook, and every plank felt the vibration. 
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* Re quick/ said Sir Reginald, riHing and making his way alongside of 
ihe captain. ^ Let all hands have meat and drink, and then prepare to tight 
liOpes the Spanish renegade. lie will be down on ns almcmt befbre we 
are ready.* 

* Was that Lopez who passed us?’ 

‘ Tlie very man. Loosen the guns, and tire two, and then tliree. Wo 
shall want the Lone Star; if she bo within hearing, that signal will bring 
her down.’ 

* liiany thanks, Sir R(\giiiald. Drums beat to quarters! - -all hands splico 
1 he mainbrace!—send the gunners aft! ’ 

Tliesc ^'aried orders were given in a rapid tone, and as rapidly obeyed ; 
while one watch took the prolfcred refresliments, the others once more 
prepared the warlike implements. A few minutes later, two guns were 
iired, followed at tlirce minutes’ interval by three. 

The fog and rain gradually vanished v?ifh the violence of the storm ; 
and when w'afted along by a gentle hree/e, tlie Jtoyal Cluirleff again sped 
upon her way. I'he j)irjite brigantine was, however, not more than three 
miles off, under a heavy press of canvas, making in the direction of its 
rnuch-coveted prey. 


A'lL—T he Cobihat. 

Every sail wliicl! the Cfiarfry could hear was crowded upon her 
at this eventful moment, and th<Migli th(*re was little cliaiicc of avoiding a 
light, yet (’aj)tain Alontrosc was not with(»nt some slight hope that night 
might come on before the combat became serious. Every preparation was 
made under the energetic guidance of Sir Reginald, wliom the men obeyed 
with alacrity; for tlu^rc was something in his tone and manner that showed 
him used to coinniand. I'lie skipper attended to tlu^ ship—the freebooter 
to the warlike i)rcparjitionR. 'I'lie ])rigantino, however, saile<l with such 
vast rapidity, that it soon became evident all idea of fliglit was vain, and at 
a preconcerted signal from the captnin of tlie Lorm Star^ the brig swung 
roimd, and liefore the l»rigaiitine was aware of the audacious manaiuvre of 
the merchantman, l^opcz recicived its whole broadside amid his rigging. 
The flapping of sails, loud cries, and a terrible diminution in the brigantino’fi 
speed, confidently proved that th(‘ broadside had told. As quickly as 
possible the brig was again bmught round, anfl a dfmble volley showed 
that the two antagonists liad fired at once. Ry the advice of i^ir Reginald— 
who saw no prospect of safety except from desperate valour—the brig gave 
up some of its advantages (it had been a good deal to windward), and bore 
down upon the ^imte. All was very soon wrapped in smoke; volley suc¬ 
ceeded volley, each being guided by tht* vivid (lashes from the other’s guns. 
At almost every discharge the two vessels came nearer, until suddenly 
tlie brigantine received a shot which (‘arriod away its main boom. Captain 
Montrose took advantage of this, 

* (>rac*k on all sail, hoys—put her before the wind—a stern chase is a 
long chase, and we’ll get away from the reptile under tlie cover of night.' 

* Quite right to try,’ said tlie freclwoter; ‘ but 1 fancy wo must put more 
faith in the good fight than in our long legs. See, the fellow is so strong 

handed, his boom is nearly up again.* • 
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Ip five minutes more the two vessels were again plying each .other with 
those metallic arguments wliich until lately have been universally con¬ 
sidered the best for settling disputes. The Royal Charley was remarkably 
well manned for a mcrchantm^, and Sir Reginald was a host in -himself. 
After a mutual exchange of broadsides during another half hour, the 
antagonists came near enough to use small arms; and the appearance of 
a cloud of men, clustering like bees about the bows of the brigantine, 
showed that they were preparing to board. Every man of the crew who 
could be spared from the guns, and all the ]>a8seDgers, hastened to put 
themselves in trim to repel the dangerous gang, whom they had now to 
deal with in close combat. 

* Let every soul,' said Sir Reginald sternly, ‘ remember that he now fights 
for the lifo whieli God gave him, and whicii man strives to take away. 
Every living being will walk the plank if we be taken. Tiiere is no mercy 
in the mind of Lopez after a combat.' 

Every being on board the IU>ijal Charley shuddered at this fearful 
announcement, which, however, braced up the nerves of all to prepare for 
the terrible last struggle. On came tin; brigantine, receiving the last'broad- 
side of the Itoi/al Churlvy in a way which did tremendous havoc both- to 
men and spars, for the upper .sails came dowm by the run, and liung over 
tlie side. Rut the pirate cared not. In another minute tJic two vessels met, 
their bows cnwjked against eui-h other, gra]»pling-irons were tlirown out, 
and securely fixed, and then a clund of dark and bearded ruffians of all 
nations plunged headlong on the deck of the devoted brig. 

The number of the boarders was double that of tliose who had to defend 
their lives and properties again^t the attack of the reckless buccaneers. 
The defence, however, was earnest and. valiant. 7\li felt the cheering 
influence of a good and just^ ausc, which is half tlie battle, and which gives 
to the attacked and the ojipressed .such universal force, and accounttf'for 
half the heroic deed.s (huic by those who defend their fatherland against 
overwholming and ambitious hosts. Reginald was everywhere. He, 
by word and act, roused the bold erew and tlie passengers to stand fast; 
and thougli they soon gave way under the sheer weight of the assailing 
party, yet no man thought of surrendering. It would be jiainful to detail 
every minute feature of this terrible scene. It is sufficient to say, that 
in a quarter of an hour the deck was strewe.d with bodies, and all that 
ronuiined of the. Rm/al Chirley's gallnut defen.lers were Sir Reginald, Henry 
Postans, Josh, four passengiTs, and five .sailors. 

‘Surrender, dogs!’ cried the pirate Lopez, furious at a protracted 
struggle that was weakening his own force almost as much as that of the 
enemy; and aware, too, that anotlur storm was brewing;; a circumstaneo 
likely to prove fatal to ships in the state in which tliey liad been placed by 
the combat. 

But the answ'cr he received was as startling as it was utterly unexpected. 
‘ Down, renegade Spaniard—down on your bended knees, and ask your 
recreant life,' shouted Sir IkCginald in a loud voice. ^ On, my gallant rovers; 
on 1 The Lone Star for ever!' 

‘ Down! down \' cried a humlred fresh and clear voices of men, leaping 
on the deck from all sides. 

The pirates stood motionless. During the fever of the fight, even the 
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look-outs had left their posts, and joined tlie combatants. The man at the 
wheel had his eyes fixed on the tragic seenc, and the ^egant Jjone ^SSar 
had quietly crept up alongside without being noticed. The pirates had 
their pikes and cutlasses beat out of their hands before they could recover 
from their surprise, and the terrible struggle was over. 

The remnant of the crew and passengers of the Royal CluxrUy stood 
round Sir Beginald in a mute but grateful attitude. 

* No thanks,’ cried the captain of the Lone Star / * I fought for myself 
and for her. I ask no thanks, for I deserve none. Williams, give us all 
nece^sary aid; secure Lopc^ and his gang, and then I give you his ship to 
pillage as you will.’ 

A loud shout was the answer; and then, after transferring the crew of 
the buccaneer to the hold of the Lone Star^ the men proceeded to clear 
the decks of the dead, while the wounded were committed to the hands of 
the surgeon. Anmng tlio latter were Captain Montrose, several pas¬ 
sengers, and some sailors. The dead were decently sown in their hammocks, 
and launched into the deep under a salute of guns. 

All tlie men of the Lone HtaVy after repairing some of the more obvious 
damage done to the brig, then proceeded to pillage the pirate brigantine, 
on board of which they found a rich booty. It had been east loose ftom 
the brig, and lay-to at some distaiuo. Suddenly Sir Iteginald made a 
sign to Willuims, who gave a sln-ill wlii.stle. The crew obeyed the signal, 
and in a few minutes they were on tlieir own deck, with everything worth 
removing. They had come away in time, for they presently saw the 
brigantine give a heavy roll, settle down in tlie water, its head pitch for¬ 
ward, and then in ten minutes moi*e, with a noise like thunder, its decks 
burst their bonds, and then down went the vessel in the profound depths 
of sea. 

All stood still an instant gazing on the solemn sight, and tlien every 
thouglit was given to their own preservation. Sir Iteginald ordered the 
carpenter to sound the pumps, and recciv<?d from him the disagreeable 
intimation that there was eighlocn inches of water in the hold. Still this 
was not an alarming state of affiiirs, and sail was diligently set, despite the 
gloomy look of the sky. A strong party of tlie crew of the Lotie Star 
were transferred to the Royal Charley^ which then proceeded on its way, 
keeping, however, as near as possible to its consort. 


VITI.— Tuv: Leak. 


It was quite 61oar that the lull which had taken place in the storm was 
to be of brief duration. As evening drew in, the wind rose again, the dark 
and gloomy sky once more appeared to weigh upon the tall masts of the 
brig, and everything presaged a terrible and horrible night. Sail was 
gradually taken in under the orders of Sir Kegiuald, who had constituted 
himself commander, now that Captain Montrose was lying on a bed of 
sickness. All hands, after snatching a brief instant of repose, came on 
deck, and prepared for the renewed battle with the olemeuls. Two men, 
by way of precaution, were already placed at the wheel. 

Not a star, nor a glimpse of the moon, which, however, had long since 
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rineD, cou]<l be Been. The Bun had gone down in a deep bank of clouds of 
an angry red, and not one of the signs that encour^e the mariner could 
be distinguished. The rigging began to quiver and shake under the force of 
the breeze, and tlien the gale was upon them. The howling of the wind 
tlirough the shrouds, backstays, and Hying gear, was fearful. Notliing can 
convey an idea of its sound hut the supposed screeching of unhappy 
spirits, while the shaking of the masts and yards added to the wild 
cliaracter of the uproar. Every plank, too, in the brig creaked and 
groaned, while a man must have bawled loud, indeed, to have made him¬ 
self heard in all this lumult. 

Eleanor, who could xu'ver remain below during a stonn, wrapped up in 
cloaks, and with a tarpaulin around her besides, ludd on to a belaying-pin 
witli one liond, and to a gun with the other. Sir Reginald stood beside 
her, gsizing at the heavens, and ot easionally giving some brief order, which 
the men obeyed with sombre alaerity. 

* Try the well,’ whispered lie to the carpenter stiddenly, speaking in a 
low and CRutious tone, from certain knowledge of the fact, tliat no terror is 
greater for the sailor than the jireseiice of a leak. 

The oiirpcnter went to the jiumps and jncasnred the depth of water. 

* Two feet of water, sir,’ lie ro])Iie.d in an equally low toni*, not unmingled 
with terror. 

*Kig the puinjis,’eoutinued Sir Reginald; ‘boys, divide yourselves into 
two gangs; there is a little water in the hold from the straining of the 
vessel, but half an hour’s sfudl will set that to riglits.’ 

The men did as they were ordered, and emdi gang pumped a quarter of 
an hour. Tlic Monu seemed, Imwi ver, to inerease in fury. The men at 
the wheel were hound to k<‘ep their attention aw'akc to every Tnoveinent of 
the brig, which at tinu‘s seenu‘<l almost nngoveniabhi. The darkness 
increased, and the vessel seemed alisolutely sailing in a sea of ink. Pfud- 
denly the whole scene was illumined by a bright Hash of liglitning; every 
rope and spar Iteeame distinctly visible, while the* Jjmc >^7ar could bo 
distinguished at some distance crossing the foaming crest of a wave. 
IVesently rain, too, heg.in to fall in torrents so heavy :ind unceasing, as even 
to beat down the raging waters, and slightly to diminish the rolling and 
pitching of the Rmjnl Clmrleif. 

‘ Sound the well once more,’ saiil Sir Reginald, again at the expiration 
of an hour, addres.sing the carpenter. 

* Two feet six inches, sir,’ presently replied the man in a low and 
despairing tone. 

‘Keep at them, boys,’ said the captain of llic Lone Htm' in a cheerful 
tone, though his licart s;uik within him. Ihit he knew' the vast importance 
of keeping up the men’s spirits. ‘ Courage! the etunn shows signs of 
abating, and the water is being got under.’ 

He then, without furthi^r speech, headed the fresh gang himself, after 
bidding the steward distribute a free ration of spirits to the men who 
liad just left off pumping. But thougii all went cheerfully enough to 
work, both crew and piissengers, they could not but see that Sir Reginald 
was simply speaking to encourage them, and keep up their spirits. They 
all felt the desolating iuHuence of the fact, that the ship was filling with 
water, Tlie storm may rage, the wind howl, the lightning flash, the 
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thunder roll, and yet the Bulor \rill have confidence in the planks he 
treads on; but when once he feels that water is within the ship, under 
his very feet, his courage fails hiin, and despair takes fast hold upon his 
heart. 

About midnight the storm seemed still further to bcreasc. Huge waites 
rolling furiously behind the brig threatened every instant to break over 
the stem-poop of the vessel, one of the greatest dangers of a tempest 
of long duration on the deep. The vessel laboured heavily in the trough 
of the sea, then upon mountain waves, and seemed at every plunge about 
to rise no more. Not a word luid been spoken for a long time. On all 
sides nothing could be seen but torrents of white foam, illumined every now 
and then by vivid flashes of slieet-liglitiiing. Tim men were still at the 
pumps, rrccisely at midnight Hir Kcgiiuild again commanded an inspec¬ 
tion of the well, which now showed four feet of water iu the hold. The 
men stood aloof, and refused to work. 

* Hear a liand, my gallant boys,’ cried Sir Kcginald; ‘ it wants but four 
hours to daylight, and then we can leave the brig to its fate, and go on 
board tlie Lam *SVtfr. It is but to keep tlic ship afloat f(»r a few hours. 
Steward, give tlie men cold meat, bread, and Jlullands, and tlieii all hands 
to the pumps. Overboard wdth the first in;m wlio flinches!’ 

The captain of tlie HUtv spoke with intense energy. Tliere was a 
double tone of persuasion and eonmmnd in liis words, whioli had its effect, 
and, despite the gloomy niglit, the dreadful beating of the storm, the 
rolling and pitching of the Acssel, the men, after rapidly devouring the 
welcome refreshment ofiered, again separated into two gangs, and prepared 
for work. 

‘ 1 tliink,’ said tlie soldier Cimimaiuler, addressing the carpenter, * if site 
were lightened oflior masts, she would strain less, and make less water.’ 

‘ Very likely, sir.’ 

‘ Hand me an axe.’ 

The nxc was gi\cii him. 

‘Starboard your lielm, hoys—keep her away a point. Look alive! 
Steady!—so! ’ 

This order gi\en, both he and tlie ear]K!iiter sprang to windward, and 
began hacking at the shrouds aiul stays, whiI(^ others did the same forward. 
Very little time was needed to cut away the strained ropes, and their 
cracking w'as soon lu'ard. 

‘ Look out below!’ thundered Sir lleginahl, and the next minute the two 
masts broke otf at the main and foretop, and hung to leeward. They wore 
not, however, loose. Numerous bolls and ropes still held them on, and the 
brig lay down ou o^uj side in a very fearful manner. The four who had 
axe.** in their hands sprang up the rigging, clung firmly to the rattlings, 
and though almost blown off violence of the gale, succeeded in 

gaining the tops. A few well-directed blows soon sent the masts swimming 
alongside. Tliey all then descendod, and proceeded to sever tlie ropes 
which attached the spars to the ship to leeward. 

The Roijal CharUy seemed visibly wised. She rolled fitiU, but more 
lightly, and at two o’clock an examination of the well showed no incrwiso 
of water iu the hold. Still tliere was no abatement in the storm, and when 
in the morning the remnant on the wreck looked around them, and saw', 
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about a mile off, the Lone £SSar skimming the waters like a duck, alt 
wished themselves on board the admirable little vessel. The difficulty 
was to get on board. It was clear that no boat could live in such a sea, 
but Sir Begiiutld, after making a signal to the schooner to come down 
upon them, began devising some means of escape. Presently a sweet 
smile floated on hi.<t face as a memory of childhood came upon him, and 
he bade the men look for a flexible but strong piece of wood for him. 
This was readily found, and converted into a bow. Arrows were nsdely 
manufactured by the carpenter in a few minutes. Sir Reginald himfielf 
attached a leaden point to one, and a piece of rag by way of feathers. 
To the whole lie attached a long piece of strong twine, to which in turn 
was fastened an immense and powerful cable. 

In a veiy short time tlie Lone Star was, as directed by her commander,, 
dashing close under the stern of the brig. Sir Reginald drew his bow, let 
fly, and the arrow, after twi^tllIg and twirling a little in tlic air, fell right 
on the dock of the Lone Slor^ and wits seized by some of the men. A 
rapid movement of the schooner's helm then lironght lier nearer still, and 
before the raging sea could separate tliem, the cable was fast. A com¬ 
munication was at on<*e established between tlic vessels, another smaller 
rope was passed, and the wounded, fastened in hammocks, were rapidly 
pulled over to the deck of the Lone Star, 'J'lic passage, however, was long 
ftnd tedious; and when a wliolc hour had passed, there still remained on 
the deck of the Royal Charley Sir lieginald, Eleanor, and Josh, who was 
at the wheel. 

‘ Go,’ said the captain to the mulatto ; ‘ you can then pull me over, with 
the lady in my amis. Rid them pull gently.’ 

‘ Me go last,’ replied the black sullenly. 

Sir Reginald advanced menacingly towards Josh ; he left the wheel; the 
brig, abandoned to itself, ga\'e a b*arful lunh, and all three were cast from 
their feet. AVbeii they rogaiued tlieir footing, they found that the shock had 
parted the cable—tliat the Lone Star was edging away to leeward, without 
any—the remotest rham e of making back to them. They heard the frantic 
shouts of the men; they saw the sweeps put out; but all in vain. The 
elements had still loo much power, and the devoted trio remained on board 
the Royal Charley, at the mercy of the gale. 

IX.— Alone. 

The position of our three adventurers was now apparentfy of the most 
painful, hopeless, and dreary character. They were alone, on board of a 
wreck, which was evidently fast filling with water. Tliey were totally 
unable to manage it for any hmgth of time. Sir Reginald and Josh, how¬ 
ever, to gain a moment's rolh‘ction and rest, lashed the helm amidships, 
which kept the brig dead before the wind, and then held counsel. Eleanor 
aat in a state of perfect stupor on the deck. The Jjove Star was already 
far away to leeward, still making desperate efforts to get to windward, a 
position it had hitherto nefirly always kept; but the experienced eyes of 
the two men plainly told thein that all its efforts were vain. 

'WliRt^^tt tink we do, masso, now?’ said Josh with a sullen and 
almost inrarat grin. 
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* Pot onr tnxEt in onr courage and energy/ replied the ex-CommonwealtTi 
man. ‘ The fitorm has nearly exhaust^ its fury; the leak may not 
increase so rapidly as 'we fear; and if it does, why, wc must get a boat 
into the water, and try our fortune there.’ 

^ The ship him sink, certain/ continued the mulatto, who, however, spoke 
as if his thoughts were elsewhere. 

‘ The ship will not certainly sink. See, the wind is already less, though 
the waves run mountains high. Go to the helm. We will eacli take it ia 
lialf-hour spells.’ 

Tlje mulatto obeyed, and Sir Reginald approached the young girl. 

‘ Eleanor, this is a very terrible position for you; but have faith and 
hope. Perhaps we may be better off than wc imagine. If the storm con¬ 
tinues to abate, we shall escape with perfect case. We are not two hun¬ 
dred miles from land, and the jolly-boat will take us that distance without 
any difficulty.* 

‘ We sliall never see land again/ replied Eleanor in a sombre tone; ‘ fate 
is against us.’ 

‘Eleanor, never despair, never despond. It is the sure vanguard of 
failure, as confidence is the almost sure basis of success. Wc have still a 
good brig, perhaps too hastily abandoned, under our feet. To speak 
frankly, Mis^t Bowen, 1 have little dread of her sinking. I saw that the 
leak disheartened and discouraged the men, so I, in self-defence, proposed 
a transfer to tlie //owz? Star. But I see no sign of the depth of water 
increasing.’ 

‘ Nay, give mo not vain ho]>e. I am now resigned to all. Reginald, my 
father is dead : those whom 1 love arc under the ban of fearful suspicions; 
what, then, is life to me ? ’ 

‘ Wbat life is to all created beings—the most glorious and brightest of 
things, Eleanor. Never despise life. It has far more honey than bitters 
in it, if we but seek tlie sweets. Eleanor, live in hope of happy days. 
My dearest girl, put faith in one who never lied. You will yet be my 
proud and happy wife—yet be revered and loved by all around you. Thfr 
picture is before me, clear and distinct. J see it, 1 feel it, I know it!’ 

The convinced and confident tone of Reginald roused Eleanor. She 
held out her hand to him with a faint smile, while lier eyes, beaming with 
hope and renewed life, were fixed upon his face with an expression which 
even at that moment made his heart leap. He added a few more words of 
consolation and comfort, and then again, like a general preparing for a 
battle, reviewed the elements. The Lone Star was still to be seen, this 
time with sail upon her, beating up towards the brig, but with very little 
chance of making li. The Roi/al Charlnf was dead to windward uf her, 
the gale still wory violent, the sea heavy; and Sir Reginald knew well 
that his faitlifnl schooner would make more lee-way than slie would gain 
ground on each tack. He gave up all hope on this side. 

His first thought, then, was for provifiions. Tlie wheel was again securely 
lashed amidships, and both .Josli and Sir Reginald proceeded to lay by all 
that was necessary for a cruise. Bread, meat, a little wine, a keg of water, 
with as many bottles as they could fill, and a few odds and ends, were put 
in a secure and convenient place. Alongside these they placed a short 
mast, a sail, a compass, and two pairs of oars, some boat-clodks, a spore 
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Bailf and a small mattress. The soldier did not foi:get some pistols, and 
powder and ball, lie then bade »Fosh look to himself; but the mulatto 
contented himself with a small handle, which he placed in a locker under 
a seat by the stem with every mark of care and caution. 

Meanwhile the storm sensibly abated. 

‘ Go below, Joslx, and fetch tlie captain’s spy-j^lasB,’ suddenly exclaimed 
the captain of tlio iMne Star; * and look in his drawers: I think there aiv 
a few doubloons there, wliich you may have if you can find them.’ 

*nic eyes of the mulatto flaslicd like fire, and he wxnt below ; while Sir 
lleginald advam-cid towards the wheel. As he passed the locker in which 
the nep’o's bundle was )>laccd, he put his hand in and lifted it. He smiled 
as he laid it down ; but a strange smile, such as puzzled Eleanor, who was 
watching his ever}' inoveinont. IVcscntly the negro returned on the deck 
with the spy-glass in )iis hand, and putting on a very long face. 

‘ Wliat’s the matter V’ 

^ Him CAptin ole f<»x. Take ebery single dolla awsy wid him. Nebbor 
leave a quarter.' 

‘ Never mind. If wc got safely on shore, you shall have your reward.’ 

‘ 'I'ankee, massa.’ 

‘Now, then, we must have out the joIIy-bo;it. It is heavy ; but we inu.st 
rig pulleys, and hoist at the capstan. ICveiytliing for life.' 

I'he wind luicl n<»w much dt^Tejused, and was Mowing scarcely half a gale; 
but the Lvne Star was wholly out of sight. 

Josh ascended to the niainto]), Sir Ueglnald to tlic fort*, and tlicrc they 
fixed two strong pulleys. Through these cords Avere passed, which 
were then securely attaclied the Jolly-hoat, a new and tight little enift. 
Its linn and well-tied lashings Avere then cut away, aiul the* two men went 
to the capstan. They Hrst. however, made druddv sure of tlieir best hope, 
by fastening a long paint w to it. I'hey then began to hoist. 'J’liey had 
to do the work of six or ciglit men ; Iiiit tliey Avere working for life; and 
at the end of twenty iniiiutes' arduous lalmur —at times the capstan Avould 
not work—they had the hoat hoi.sted a good Avay above the bulwarks. 
Hut it hung sonic distajM*c over the deck. 'I'liis, liowt*\er, Avas .soon 
obviated. Several spars a\ ere laid in a slanting direction from the huge 
and lofty hnig-host to the bulwarks, and well lied. The Jolly-boat Avas 
then slowly lowered, and Sir lleginald, rushing to the Avhoel, brought the 
brig up to the wind, and madi* lier lie o\er. At tins instant the cable flcAV 
from the hand of Josh, darted with extreme rapidity off the capstan, and 
sent the boat falling with a terribc splash into the water. Again securing 
tho helm, the men liotli hastened with beating hearts to examine the state 
of affairs. 

a 

‘ All right massa !' said Josh w'ith a grin. 

* All riglit!' replied Sir Itcgiimld in a deeply thankful voice. ‘ Go down 
and loosen the blocks, lift her go astern, and 1 wdll hand you down the 
uars, masts, and plunder.' 

Tito mulatto olHyo<l Avitli alacrity, and the jolly-boat w'as soon vrell 
loaded witli all that could be. safely stowed into it. It was then deter- 
mined to wait a while, for the storm Avas abating fast, and the sea was 
calming its fur}'. Eleanor and her lover took the first refreshing meal 
which the}'* had partaken of fur some time. Hotli Avere full of hope and 
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satisfaction, though Sir Reginald was nnusuilly reserved and thouglitfal. 
Their diuner concluded, Eleanor went to her cabin in search of some few 
little articles which might add to their comfort in the boat. When she 
returned on deck, the freebooter was standing with folded arms gazing at 
the eun, which was getting low. The wind liad now fallen to a 8t& breeze^ 
and everything looked propitious for their proposed journey. - 

* Let us sound the wells,' said he after a while. 

The negro lialf-cast approached the well, and assisted his officer to take 
the depth of the water. 

‘ Six feet r exclaimed Sir Kegiuald gravely. ‘ We have a fair warning; 
let us not despise it.’ 

‘ J am ready, dear Reginald.’ 

^ Be rciidy in all things, then, Eleanor,’ cried the other in a loud, rin^g, 
and menacing voice; ‘ and now be firm and quick. Catch up yonder cord, 
and tie the scoundrel’s hands.’ 

As he spoke, Sir Reginald raised a handspike, struck the mulatto across 
the head with it in a way to have killed a man with a tliiii skull, stretched 
Inm stunned upon the deck, and then began to tic his legs. 

‘ (ioocl God, Reginald, what mean you?’ 

'Ask me not, but tie tlie villain’s hands. ITc meant to cut our throats 
in our sleep, and rob us—at all events 1 think so; and who is forewarned 
is fore-armed. J can explain no more just now.’ 

Before the mulatto had recovered his senses, lie was so securely tied, that 
resistance was in vain. »Sir Iteginald tlicn drew forth a pair of pistols and 
a dirk concealed under .losh’s dross, and gave them to Eleanor. 

*. Keep these as evidence.’ 

Then the ex-CoinmonweaIth soldier, whose strength was prodigious, 
raised the ipulatio in his arms; and lifting him on to tliebulwarks, lowered 
him by a cord into the boat. Eleanor followed; and tlien the captain of 
the Lone Stavy after casting loose the painter, and taking Josh’s parcel, 
descended also, and they w'ore next miiuito pitching and tossing in an open 
boat upon the wide waste of waters. 


X.—Tjie Boat. 

Sir Reginald had at once stepfied his mast, and fixed a tall sprit-sail, 
admirably suited to the boat. He had, before leaving the brig (during 
the day), taken several observations, which gave him a pretty good idea 
of his position, which wa£» far from being a pleasant one. The nearest 
land was the island of l*orto-Rico, belonging to the i^paniards, his sworn 
enemies. But he was not perhaps personally known to any, and ho 
trusted to the feelings' of humanity which might bo naturally expected to 
exist in the bosoms of all men towards persons in their position. But 
then lie knew the vindictive character of the mulatto, who, though for 
years a faithful servant, would now, he was fully aware;, readily risk his 
own life to gain revenge. He liad but to speak a word, and the secrot of 
the captain of the Lone Star was betrayed. 

^ It would have been wiser to have killed him,’ said he, suddenly 
speaking aloud, without being aware of it.^ 
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^ Who?' exclaimed Eleanor, ‘who sat .beside him in the stem-sheets, in 
a terrihed tone. 

* The black. He will yet, I fear, prove our ruinand the fingers of the 
impulsive soldier inecluLiiically played with the butt-end of his nearest 
pistol, while his dark eye glanced ineuaciugly towards the black. 

* Nay, better risk anything than imbrue our hands in blood, Reginald,’ 
said Eleanor, with u shudder, while at the same time she laid her hand 
firmly on his arm. 

‘ True, love,’ said the freebooter moodily; ‘ but we must rid ourselves of 
him before we seek hospitality in I'orto-Rico.’ 

‘Let us put our trust in I'rovidence,’ answered Elciinor in a low tone; 
^ it has been our I'rieiul iiiitil iio>v, and will not desert us. Remember your 
own words,* 

Sir Reginald did not n;jily; l»c ■was looking back at the brig, fast sinking 
into a mere bbick s))f>t, wdiiie at tlic same time he sllglitly shifted the sail 
before a change, in the wind. 

‘What is tiiat bkimming alougthe water Jifar off?’ exclaimed Eleanor 
fiuddciily, pointing in the (lircction where she perceived something. * It is 
a largo bird, 1 supjtose?' 

‘It is the Lorn Star!' eried the captain joyously : ‘the boys are again 
in seareli of us. They are making onee more for tJie brig,’ 

lie then gave the tiller lor a moment into the hands of the young girl; 
and taking up tlic long glass hefore-meutioucMl, deliberately and carefully 
swept the dark hori/.oii. 

* It is the Loite Star, but twelve. luiJcs distant,’ he contuiued. ‘ They arc 
alongsidet the Unytd CV«o‘/f/y, and were it not nearly night, tlicy would in 
all pr(»l)ainUty find us. It is impohhiblc with lids craft to steer except 
before the wind. Ifllievsee us not, we must mitinue our adventurous 
journey.’ 

He then described tlie movements of the seliooner to Eleanor. It 
remained alongside the wreek a few minutes, and then hurried aw'ay, with 
all sail set, in a din*etitm which left ver^ little hope of its look-out 
noticing the dexoted fugitive^. 

‘The brig is sinking, 1 am sure, Ity their liasto to depart,’ observed Sir 
Reginald at length. ' Eleanor, the wind is fair and steady : you liave 
ttlcpt; I liavc not for two night.s, and my eye.s close of tiicirhselves: do 
you keep her exactly as she is now, while 1 snatch a hasty nap. Wake 
mo, dearest, if the bree/.c stiiren m the least, and wake mo under any 
circumstances in a few hours. 1 Avuuld not lie dowm, but nature will 
assert its iulluence, and I must liavc a calm head and clear eye for 
to-inoiTow. God bless you IV ' 

And the soldier lay ilown, and in a few minutes his Jieavy breathing 
showed that he slept Munullv. Eleanor as now alone. The mulatto lay 
forward in the buAVs oJ' tlie boat, also fast asleep. Slie gazed around, and 
could not but be charmed at the scene wliieh presented itself. The sun 
was setting in a clear e\})un.se of sky, illuuunmg tlie waters, and tinging 
with a hue the tleeey bank of elonds Avhich hung above it. 

The waM||H|||l||beconie eouiparatively smooth; and the wind, lately so 
biting' anocola^ was balmy and warm. There was a novel odour, too, 
about the air which seemed redolent of laud; an odour of fiowiers, and 
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green trees, and of earth. On went the boat, up one side of a wave and 
down the other, seeming to make rapid and E^tisfaetoiy progress- Pre¬ 
sently the moon rose upon the now pellucid waters, clianging the whole 
wide flood to a mirrored sheet of molten silver. White glanced the sails 
in its beams, themselves so bright,* that Eleanor saw distinctly the play of 
her sleeping lover’s features. She gazed curiously for a while at the face 
of the man who had so suddenly and wonderfully become as it were her 
fate. And then once more she looked around, and influenced by the hotu* 
and the scene, forgetting all save the stioiuingly prophetic words of Sir 
Ileg^ald, Eleanor gi'adaally allowed herself to give way to pleasant 
thoughts. She glanced at the future with some little of hope, and forgot 
the present so effectually, that she began to doze. First all around seemed 
a vague picture, then all was distinct again—the boat, the sky, the moon, 
the waters; and then she saw an old baronial hall, crowds of servants, Sir 
Keginald smiling by her sidt*, with a vapoury outliue of sundry little faces 
which she had never seen before, and yet wJiieJi quite familiar to her. 

* Lie down, dear Eleanor,’ suddenly said a voice near her, and she was 
again quite awoke. 

Sir Keginald heJd the tiller in his hand, and was ptdiing aft the sheet of 
the sail, which, during the brief doze she had taken, luid got loose. 

‘ Was I asleep ? * ' ^ 

‘Yes, Eleanor,and so was 1, like a J)nt<h hog. The boat gave a lurcn 
as your hand loosened its hold from tlio helm, wliicli awoke me. I have 
slept more than six hours. Go you now fo rest.* 

Eleanor did as she "ttas diritcted; Sir Keginald tlirew a heavy boat cloak 
over her, and slie was soon in a deep slnuiber; but the same dream canio 
notljack to her, though slie wooed it from euriosity, to see how it would 
end. ^rhey continued their jourTiey all night witliout further accident, and 
towards morning found the wind so sliglit, as to send the boat along at a 
pace whicii, howc\er phiasant and ngrecal»lc, as far as scnsulion was con¬ 
cerned, did not at all satisfy their iinpatimiee. 'i'hc sun lose hot and bright 
in an unclouded sky, promising a ItivcJy tropicnl (hiy. The fugitives lireak- 
fasted with appetite, :U‘tor giving some bread and water to the negi’O, who 
remained in sullen silence, lie ate wiuit was given him, and Sir Keginald 
fed him with his own hand, ]>ut he nijule no observations or remark. 

‘What has made you siispoet Josh?’ said Eleanor in a low tone when 
Sir Keginald returned to her side. 

‘I have more than suspicion. I know the fellow’s eye well; he cannot 
deceive me; I have studied his cliavactcr and counteuance too much for 
that.’ 

* You know best,* rciilied Eleanor, who, like most women, had a kind of 
blind confidimce in the words of the innn she loved, ‘ But what a glorious 
day! It is quite cheering to see the sun peer forth after so long an. 
absence.’ 

‘ It is a glorious day. But, Eleanor, I must warn you. The sun is 
rising fer too hotly, and in too cloudless a sky, not to be followed by a calm. 
I fear we shall have to row under this territic heat. Tf the \^dnd continues, 
the broiling rays may be tempered by tlie breeze, but 1 like not the look of 
the heavens!’ 

‘ And yonder dark mass befofc iis: is not that a cloud?’ 
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^ Ha! Iiow Bharp are your dear eyes! That is land, and land I know 
veil. Lot the breeze but last two hours, and we can take shelter on the 
Mona Island. There, too, is Porto-ltico rising before us.’ 

* Then our dangers are nearly over?’ 

‘ I know not; we have passed through so much, that we may have to 
pass through more before vre reacli the goal we seek. Bat eat on, 
dearest; nothing kccjis up courage and hope like wholesome food.' 

Kleanor did as she wks directed, the soldier-siiilor setting her a good 
example. Meanwhile the breeze continued, and even slightly freshened, 
which was hailed as a good sign, and the land became more distinct every 
quarter of an hour. Presently, instead of gazing on a dark mass like a 
cloud, they could (dearly distinguish the trees and the gi'cen tropical vege¬ 
tation of Forto-llico—one of the loveliest eights which man ever gazed at 
from the sea—the hue of the land is so rich, the verdure so deep in its 
tints, and then it 8i)reads itself iipAvards unchanged to the summit of tViQ 
hilly coast frfim the very edge of the water. But the sun grew scorchingly 
hot, and Beginald was compelled to make! a amall awning for Eleanor, 
Avho began to suffer severely from the unusual heat and exposure. The 
rays of the great luminary fell almost iierpcndicularly on their heads; the 
air grew sultry and <*losc, and the only relief to tlic weary eye was the 
^ht 6f distant vegetation. About oin; hour after mid-day the boat, how¬ 
ever, touched laud, and Sir Iteginald drew it under the cover of the trees, 
which on Mona Island grow down to tlie very edge of the water. A small 
cove, or ratlicr creek, had been selectf^d by liim, which he well knew, 
and licre it was detenniued to pass the liours during which the heat 
of the 6-iin was too oppressive. Kleanor lay still in the boat under her 
awning, and carefully shaded by thick trees. Her lover, however, after 
well arming himself, began to make his way through the tangled and 
almost impenetrable wood. The journey was dillicult. Up the hill sides 
the trees grew (dose together, wliile many lay rolling on liis path, still 
further impeded by bushes and huge parasitical plants. I’atience, however, 
and time brought Itim to the summit of tlic island. 

He ascended a lofty tree, and looked around. The scene was lovely 
indeed, but he saw it not; for a few hundred feet off tlic opposite side of 
the small island to where they had landed, Avas the Lone Star beating to 
windward, as if in search of the boat, J>ir Ucginald had his own private 
flag with Ikim. lie kept it by him to the last, intending to destroy it if 
he fell into the power of the Ki^paniards; a contingency now, however, of 
very unlikely occurrence. He fastened it to a long bough, and waved it 
aloft. It W'as not noticed at first; lie waved it again, raising it as liigh 
above the tree as possible, same time discharging his pistols. A 

flag flew to the peak of the Lone Star, a gun was fired, and a loud shout 
was heard, and he knew that they were seen. Again lie waved his flag; 
but this time pointing to Avhure lay the boat, Tlie schooner eased off her 
sheets, and headed fur the extreme eastern point of the island. Satisfied 
with this sign of intelligence, the delighted man descended from his post, 
and hurried down towanls Eleanor. He found her sleeping soundly on 
the boat, the sweet sleep of innocence aiul fatigue. Without caring for 
the hcRt or sun, he pushed out, set his sail, and stood dear of the land. 
He had scarcely gone two hundred yards round a projecting point, when 
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lie sa^ his faithful vessel come in sight, and ten minutes later they were 

alongelde. 


XI.— The End. 

The crew of the Zone and the relic of the devoted band that had 
sailed from Bristol in the Eoyal Charley^ were all ranged along the deck, 
and were uproarious in their demonstrations of satisfaction. The free¬ 
booter and Eleanor were received with the delight one experiences at 
findmg dear friends still living whom he had supposed to be dead. So great 
was the joy felt and manifested by all, save Henry Bostans, who, however, 
was simply ,silent, that the negro's state was scarcely noticed. Presently, 
however, one of the passengers asked, * What has Josli been doing?! 

‘ Ah, 1 had forgotten,' said Sir Kcgliiald, who with Eleanor was still on 
deck: * Mr f^ostans, look here, sir. Know you of any projierty belonging 
to your uncle which lay in his cabin ?' 

* I'herc was a largo sum of money in gold, which I searched for when wo 
returned to the vessel, and which 1 found not,' replied tlie young man in 
a hollow tone. 

'Behold, then, the murderer of your fatlier, Eleanor!’ exclaimed Sir 
Reginald solemnly. ' Trod knows 1 never suspecteil the scoundrel. Mr 
Postans, 1 have a humble and most sincere apology to offer to you for 
my injurious suspicions. Villain !—wretch 1 speak, or I will have you 
hung at the yard-arm in five minutes 1 * 

‘ What I say?’ cried the negro, manifesting all the abject terror of a 
cowardly assassin. 

* Who killed Mr Howon?’ 

' 1 did, massa. What do dcbblc he talk so loud to Massa Possans of all 
de money he had in him box? ’ 

Pasaongers, crew, Mr Postans, Eleanor, all listened in silent amazement 
at what they heard, 

* But, wretch! could you not have robbed witliout kiliiiig tlic old man?* 

' He wake an' make noise. Josh no fool! Dead man nebber toll what 

him see! But, Massa Itcginald, you no kill Josh? Him berry faithful 
servant, and tell the truth! * 

' I shall not kill you ; but you shall be tried at Kingston for murder,’ 

* Oh, massa, they hang me like one dog!’ 

' And you deserve it.’ 

The crew and passengers gazed with horror on the assassin as ho was 
removed, heavily ironed, to a place in the hold. Tlic doubt and suhj)icion 
which had hung over two innocent men liowever, removed, and all 
felt this to be an intense relief. Eleanor lo(Aed, despite her deep sorrow, 
with a kind smile on both. But she was stai'tled at the expression of her 
cousin's countenance. He was about to spc.ak. 

* Sir Reginald, your apology to me is as nothing to what I have to make 
to you,’ said Henry Postans in a voice of low and deep emotion, wliich 
prevented his words from reaching any ears save those of his cousin and the 
captain of the Zjone Star, ‘ I knew of course all along my own innocence 
of tliat murder; but—and the confession will do me good—1 did medit^ 
to slay a man tl^t night; and that man was yourself!' 
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* Henry!’ said Eleanor. 

' Hear me! Maddened by hate and jealousy, I retired to my bed that 
night not in my right senses, I believe. My uncle liacl not shown half the 
reHentment 1 wished him to feel at your attention to Miss Bowen. T loved 
her; 1 liad long expected to see her my wifeand then I saw a stranger 
step in between me and that hai)pmcs 3 which I considered T was entitled 
to; I saw clearly that you were preferred to me, and my brain became 
maddened! 1 know not how the ideas came flooding in upon me; but 
they came, and at last exasperated, drunk with furious jealoivy, a knife 
in my hand, T ros(! to rush wildly to yom* bed. But 1 heard a step in the 
cabin, and I {‘ould distinguisli that it -was near your door. This ga%^e me 
an instant’s reflection, and 1 lay down again. Imagine my horror when I 
the next morning—an assassin In thought—found that my uncle liad been 
murdered, as I lirmly believed, by the very man 1 had myself doomed. 
TJiis will explain to you my subsequent gloom and despair.’ • 

* But, Henry,* said Eleanor kindly, * that was only a silly dream. It is 
over now. Think no more of it.’ 

‘ It is over, Elcjuior, and so is another dream, silly also, but much more 
pleasant. But' no matter. This geiujrous man ha? saved all our lives, 
and nearly perialied in tlie attempt. AVe can none of us reward him as 
he deserves; 3 ’ou must show gratitude for us 4 JI. If I am not much 
mistaken, tliere is ojily one reward whieli lie would receive, and that is 
yourself.’ 

* We will talk of that anotlier time,’ said Elejinor. 

* Yes,’ added Sir Keginald, taking his hand, and pressing it warmly 
within his own. 

*No!’ replied Henry IN^^tnns firmly. ‘1 am her sole relative and 
guardian, and 1 will aet. J’ubliely 1 liave aecnsed yon, publicly I retract, 
and piibliely I insist on Joining yoin* haiuLs.’ 

niut llenry, dear Iltiiry, liearken to me,’ said Eleanor speaking hur¬ 
riedly; ‘retleet. My poor father is but jii>t dead. 1 scarcely know Sir 
Keginald. Tliis is too >ud<ien an eiigagemeni-it seems wrong, unnatural 
at Bueii a time.’ 

‘My dear cousin,’ continued the young man in an extremely solemn 
and atixious tone, ‘ will \oii, on your eonscicncc, answer me one question? 
1 implore it, 1 beg it. Kemember, 1 pray you. what 1 have suffered, and 
be generous to uu*.’ 

‘AVhfitever yt)U ask me. Henry, 1 will answer,’ said his lovely cousin 
much iuo\ed. 

‘ Do you hue !Sir IleginaidV’ asked he gravely. 

The freebooter .-stepped l>ack not to hear the reply. 

‘ t^tay, Sir Keginald ; eomc hither. A on owe me both this kindness, to 
let me have my '^ay. Ami now answiir me, Eleanor.’ 

‘1 do,’ said she in a low tone scareely audible to the ears of Henry 
Bostans. but clear as a bell to tliose of her lover. And the young girl 
fixed her eyes upon the tWek. while her cheeks were suffused with crimson. 

‘ Thank you, Eleanor,’ wliisp^rcd her cousm quietly. ‘ I wished to hear 
that word, and [ have heard it. And now listen to me. 1 spoke last unto 
your kind and good father, and I can now speak in his name. Had he 
Jived, he would have doue what 1 am doing. The instant that I conmcod 
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him you loved the etranger, his only care was that he jahould be worthy 
of you. This I can answer for. Captain Montrose, to whom 1 told all, 
convinced me of this.’ 

‘ Thank yon,’ said Sir Eeginald. 

‘ My friend, I but do my duty. I calumniated and aspersed your 
character. I &d my mistake, and 1 own it.’ 

* True courage of noble minds.’ 

* But let us not forget wli.at I ask of you. Eleanor, we are going to a 
strange place. Yon must have a protector. A rich heiress, you will bo 
persecuted; and then, dear cousin, reflect that as long as you are free, 
I shall have hope left me. That would be cruel indeed. But once you 
are affianced, once you arc married, I sh-all calmly make up my mind to 
wliat must bo, and be once more your afloctionatc and attached cousin and 
friend. Will you refuse me this favour ?’ 

Keginald and Eleanor refused no longer; and Henry Postans, with a 
grave and solemn air, placed the young lady’s hand in that of the ex- 
freebooter; but, according to his promise, freebooter no more. Every¬ 
body was mucli moved at the sight, though unaware of the painful con¬ 
fession made by Henry Postans ; and tliongh the g,allant crew of the Lone 
Star foresaw the consequence, they could not forbear a loud and gladsonie 
shout at the sight of the happy countenance of tlieir belove<l captain. Josh 
was, as we have said, put in confijiemcmt in the hold; Eleanor had the 
captain’s cabin given up to her, and then all sail was set, and the Lorn 
Star once more was on its way. A good breeze, a lovely vessel, and fair 
winds, soon brought them to their port, which Sir Keginald entered with¬ 
out hesitation. Captain Montrose gavc^ such an account of what they 
owed to him, lliat the governor of tlamaica wclcomc^d him most heartily. 
In those days tlic brethren of tlic coast were very differently eonsiderod 
from what pirates are now. Tjopez and his gang of regular sea-robbers 
were given up, withdosh. to tlu* autborituis, and ten days later, were all 
hung together, after a veiy summary trial. I'lie Star tl*en departed. 
Williams took tlie eomiuaud, resigned by Ids former caj)tain; and the 
charming little .schooner made for Turtle Island, and joined the renowned 
buccaneers, who were for some time yet to carry tui warfare in those seas 
imder the orders of Henry M(»rgari, l^lontbar, and others. 

Sir Reginald and Lady Wooliiston, a year later, returned to England, 
the former having obtained leave from tlic govf*mmcnt to reside on his 
paternal estate; and Ehiaiior saw realised all, and more than all, that 
had been promised by her dream. Slu; was iiidcc.d happy. She had a 
good and noble husband, wdio hud never bad any other serious fault than 
strong political bias and a morbid, love of adventure. Slie in duo time 
became a proud and happy mother, and was beloved to enthusiasm by all 
around her. Mr Postans settled in Bristol, and became one of it.s most 
powerful and wealthy merchants. Neither he, nor Sir Reginald, nor Eleanor, 
iiave ever forgotten the lessons of caution, temper, and patience which they 
learned on their cruise with the Royal Charley and the [^one Star, 

I 

Some years afterwards a lady and gentleman, attended by numeroua 
servants, and accompanied by several children, got out of a rich carriage 
drawn by four horses at the door of a small inn, the only one in the little 
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Anhing villAgo they had stopped at. gentleman im distinguislied- 
looking, and the lady beautiful, and both fieomed what vraa far better— 
supremely happy. 

* Upon my word, Sir Reginald,' said the voice of a pnan inside the . 
carriage, * tills is a funny place to look for the Dublin packet.' 

* Do not be in a hurry, my worthy friend,’ replied the other, speaking 
to a rubicund and rather |>ortly gentleman, who now also got out of the 
carriage—there is a reason for cverytliing in this world.' 

‘ Perhaps, then, air,’ said the lady with aifected gravity, ‘ you will Con- 
descondito give one, and explain all tliis mystery?' 

* And so you no longer like mystery?’ observed the gentleman laughing. 

* That’s a good answer, Sir Reginald,’ cried the gentleman with the 

rubicund countenance, ‘and puts me in mind’- 

* Of wbat, sir?’ said the lady pouting. 

* Of the shabby way in which Sir Reginald contrived to insure my 
remaining a bachelor. Never mind, he wont gain a farthing by it. All 
my property shall go to that wicked-cyed Henry there,’ pointing to a boy 
of five years old. 

‘ Thank you, my dear cousin. And riow, Reginald, will you condescend 
to give me your reason V’ 

‘Why, my dear l^ady Woolaston,’ said her huslmud smiling, ‘as we 
were going to trust ourselves upon sivlt water again to visit my Irish 
estates, 1 thought I would luive a yacht of my own instead of going in the 
Dublin packet, hook! ’ 

Kluanor and Henry I’ostaiiK followed the direction of his linger. In 
the small port lay a lovely scliooner, 

‘ The /’ cried our delightedKleanor, recognising the vessel, the 

flag, and its ca]Uam, Williams, wlio had, at the imitation of his ex-com- 
inaudcr, brought tlic vc^sd to hnglaud, and enrolled a picked crow of 
lioiieat HCRTiicii. 

‘ Upon my word,’ cried Henry Postans, ‘tlic man is still hankering after 
Idack-mail. Hut if we must go, better go in that beauty than in the Dublin 
pocket.' 

And the whole party wore in a few nuiiutes more again on the deck of 
the Aonc S/ar; and the lovely vessel bounded on her voyage as if she fell 
the presence of her old cunuuaiider. 



RELIGION OF THE GREEKS. 


T he description of the private and cvery-day life of the Greeks, which 
was entered on in a previous l*aper, in order to be complete must 
embrace the system of reli{;:ious woraliip prevalent among the Grttcian 
communities. The religion of the Grtniian world was characteristic and 
peculiar: a gi-eat part of it seems to have been uul»orrowed from any other 
people, and it acciuired an ini<lyiug interest, by furnishing the subjects of 
those works of art that remain to the adininition of modern ages. 

As a people the reeks were intensely religious. They lived under a 
fitrong habitiual seiise of the supernatural powers, and worshipped them with 
a various and costly c eremonial; large p(»rtions of time wore cousoerated 
to holy rites and duties; a religions turn was given to all the events and 
■incidents of life; and there was the greatest jealousy and alarm at any 
neglect, profanation, or disbelief manifested towai*ds tlic established 
divinities. Tlie great progress in the correct and scientific appreciation of 
the world, made during the historic piiriod of ancient Greece, inodiiied to 
a very (jonsiderablc extent the cliaract<»r of the primitive faith, especially 
among the educated classes; Imt there was never any disposition to 
renounce it entirely: in fact to have done so would have been a'Crime 
punishable by the civil magistrate. 


nie class of feelings and motive powere entering into what wc denomi¬ 
nate religious faith are various, and most of them will have to be alluded 
to ill the course of the present exposition. J>ut we lay it down at tlie 
outset as an indisputable fact, that the one cdistaiit feeling or attitude of 
mind lying at the root of religion^ under every shape and form, is mhnksiony 
taken in the largest sense of the word. The total sinking and renuiurjation 
of self, and the unqualified acquiebcencc of the mind in whatever is decreed 
by the supreme powers, is a vei-y simple, but in our judgment a very 
accurate definition of the religious tcmjicr. Self-will, pride, egotism, or 
whatever other names we employ to designate the stream of action 
emanating from self, and terminating in self, expres.s the essence of irre¬ 
ligious tendencies. The same turn of mind that disposes people to subor¬ 
dinate their own wills to others in ordinary life, enables them also to come 
under obligations to the powers above. A man may be unwilling for 
various reasons to recognise the Deity or deities wornhipjied by his fellows; 


but if the reluctance proceeds from what is called the state of the heart, its" 
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is explained by the pride or self-will of the temper and disposition. Some 
men are formed by nature with intense and powerful wills^ and their actions 
in consequence almost wholly proceed from their own individual wishes 
and resolutions. They will rarely do a thing simply and solely because it 
is the wish or opinion of some one else, even in working in concert with 
tlieir fellow-men. Tliey lirst adopt the resolutions of the others as their 
own resolutions, and while seeming to comply with a general opinion, they 
in fact comply with their own individual egotism. It is eminently distaste¬ 
ful to persons having an unusual degree of self-will to act otherwise than 
according to what they themselves think right and fit. A slavish and 
subordinate position is to them galling in the extreme, and the feeling of 
much persons is completely represented by the great impersonation of the 
class who thought it ‘ better to rule in hell than serve in heaven.’ At the 
same time, it is to be understood tliat what is commonly meant by selfish¬ 
ness, or self-seeking, is not confined to the eelf-determining temperament. 

The disposition opposite to pride and egotistic energy is a ready, fuU^ 
and cordiid submissirm to the desires and feelings of others. There is in 
some people by nature, and in many more by education and foreign 
influences, a feeling of peculiar delight in acting under, with, or for their 
fellow-beings; in having no will of their own, and in submerging every 
wish and desire in the will of some one else. This disposition may be so 
excessive as to render it painful to act from one’s own unborrowed and 
unsupported resolutions; standing alone in opinion, or in action, feels 
cold, cheerless, and dreary. Either to follow their own solitary judgment, 
or to aim at their own solitary wellbeing, is a great trial to persons of 
the submissive temperament. Happiness is identified in their view with 
obeying and consulting other minds. Their soHishnoss will include objects 
out of self. The swallowing up of self in ndatives, friends, country, or 
religion, is the lughost luxury of existence—the great sweetener of life. 

If self-determination be strongly developed in an individual, acts of sub¬ 
mission and devotion will always he a great sacTificc; if, on the other baud, 
natural tenderness, sympathy, and sociability arc predominant, a loving and 
joyful obedience is inevitable. Hut apart altogether from the consideration 
of the natural tendencies of individuals, it is an undoubted fact that the 
submissive temper, whatever its intluenees on the intellect, is the most 
productive of happiness, and of a delight that does not waste the frame, but 
rather refreshes and supports it; wlule tlie egotist, wrapped in self, his 
own advisor, and the sole end of his own being, has a hard and trying part 
to sustain, and one that is apt to wear out the powers of life. If in a high 
and commanding position, he can draw other wills into his own, and in this 
way he can eonneet liimself with his fellows. "J'o associate with jpubmissive 
wiUs and followers is the greatest delight tliat society can afford him; but 
even this pleasure, great as it is, is inferior in sweetness, and less genial to 
the human frame, than the pleasure of total and entire submission to a 
person or a power that can command a willing and cordial acquiescence. 
It is a misfortune to any one never to have stood alone; but also a 
greater misfortune to have no experience of the unqualified devotion of 
heart and soul to some one wiser or worthier than selh Ufe Is a mixtiure 

of both sitnafions. 

lio eaic and the delight experienced in the practice of devoted 
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snbniisBion to other beings depend ■wholly on the indnenoe that such 
beings are capable of exercising on the mind in the way of ^ower, fasci¬ 
nation, affection, or awe. To have to obey a creature destitute of natural 
dignity, and possessing no attractions nor qualities to command love or 
respect, is an intolerable hardship, which can be undergone only through 
compulsion or a sense of duty. If the natural submissiveness of temper is 
BO great as to make obedience cheerful and pleasant in such repulsive 
circumstances, the. endowment may be a blessing to the individual, but it is 
a degradation of the mind and character. Human nature would sink to 
the.most grovelling Bvcophancy and subserviency if it did not possess 
sufficient self-regard to insist on the presence of commanding and attractivo 
qualities in the objects of its worship and obedience. Tf we are to submit 
our own wills to others, we must have a satisfaction in doing so beyond the 
mere pleasure of submission, otherwise to many minds there would be no 
satisfaction at ail; and this additional gratification arises from the influence 
of fascination or asccndanc'y exercised over our minds by the qualities 
belonging to the beings who call for our devotion. Hence there must be 
some natural relation of character between the ruler and the willing sulgect, 
between the Deity and the entranced worshipper. It behoves us, therefore, 
to ascertain, in the case of any one religious system, what are the qualities 
in the objects of worship that constrain, fascinate, and awe the minds and 
hearts of the people, for we may be sure that no religion is likely tb be 
acceptable to the mass of a comimmity without this condition. 

Such being the nature of ilic religions emotion in general, we must now 
enter npon the special subject of our Paper, which we shall take up under 
the following heads;—1. (Jrecian Deification; 2. Actual Gods of Greece; 
.‘j. Ceremonial of Keligious Worship; and 4. Keligioii of Common Life. 


GRECIAN DEIFICATION. 

We must assume, at the outset, that the gods whose worship prevailed 
in the Grecian world wtsru cither the creations of the Grecian mind, or 
adoptions from other sources, <]ioseii and modified to suit the feelings, 
tastes, and apprehensions of the general community of worshippers. There 
is no evidence of any foreign influence at work to impose a creed or a class 
of deities at variance with the popular mind of Greece; it is therefore to 
be supposed that the attributes of the gods were in complete harmony 
with the ruling ideas of the people, and were such as to command their 
veneration and obedience. 

If we ascend to the position of infant humanity, and reflect on the 
feelings excited by the contemplation of the world without and of the 
mind within, at a time when all nature was vague, mystic, and inexplicable, 
we shall have little difficulty in imagining the first beginnings of religious 
worship, and the earliest objects of veneration. The most general and 
predominating of the influences which seem to have drawn forth the 
religious rega^s of the Greeks were such as the following:— 

1. The grand and imposing powers of nature, including all the obj^ts 
that act on the human mind through the sense of might, terror, fasciiiaticuiy 
or other subduing emotions. The aqiect of immense powes, forces or 
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energy, always tends to put the beholders into a submissive mood, and 
thus impress upon them the main feature of religious regard. The will 
and power of the individual man is utterly abashed and confounded in 
presence of th^ stormy Winds or the ocean billow; and the contemplative 
mind cannot but feel that a superior and overruling might dwells in the 
sun, the moon, and the firmament of stars. The germ of religious feeling 
is found in the first outgoings of the subdued spirit towards these mighty 
objects. Not only is there an irresistible inducement to how the head and 
bend the proud will before the vnstness of nature, but there is also a strong 
feeling of comfort and deliglit iu the exercise. Moreover, the submissive 
mind readily passes to the conception of tlie benignity and kindness of the 
supernatural powers, while the stubborn spirit can count ujjon nothing but 
fiery hostility and indignation. ^Tau, feelbig himself weak, naked, iterant, 
in the midst of a vast and terrible creation, is in general but too glad to 
acknowledge and feel Ins weakncHs and dependence, and to express this 
feeling in whatever way he is able. 

Tlie aspc(Jt of nmjUt and power is thus the foremost of all. religious 
influences. Tlie effect of this is enhanced by every species of danger, or 
by the additional influence of which in the early stages of the world 

is almost inseparable from the contemplation of miture. Terror is the fruit 
of uncertainty. If we sec a large agency at work, we feel ourselves sub¬ 
dued into deferential feeling by the siglit; but if we understand clearly its 
whole character and the course of its proceeding-if we can tell whence it 
cometli, and whither it goelh—wc feel no terror at tlie movement. But 
this clear knowledge of tlic course of tlic world was impossible in the early 
ages; no man could tell all the consequences bound up in an eclipse, or 
assign the eanses uf an eiiidcini*', and tlie painful uncertainty as to the 
larger operations of the world kej»t up a-jicrpetutd susceptibility to foiir or 
terror. But terror is pre-eminently a 8iilnhiing influence; it can drive the 
initid of man to the most debilitating prustnition; it produces an amount 
of Riibinission approacliing to abjectuess, and the loss of all self-reliance 
and independence of spirit. Hence this, in addition to the natural influence 
of mere might and majesty, readily explains tlie subinissiveness of tone so 
early assumed towards tlie great powers and aspects of the world. The 
sun, the moon, the stars, the winds, the seas, the mountains, the rivers, 
have all a naturally subduing influence upon minds susceptible to grandeur 
and pow'er, and \rould inevitably induce feelings that could readily take the 
&hai>c of religious reverence and awe. 

There is, over and above the subduing effects of might and terror, an 
influence of irresistible foRanathn exerted by some objects over the human 
mind, l^obably every one lias had experience of some object or other, 
w'hether a person or ;m inanimate thing, wiiicli attracted the attention and 
regards with a pow'or of complete entraiicement and fascination; and this 
effect, although most connnunly occiuring tow^ards persons, is not unfre- 
quent towards natural objects. Dr Kitto, in his work on Deafness—a 
calamity wdilch had befallen himself— informs us that there were two objects 
that always acted on lus niind with a power of fascination so intense that 
it took an effort to prevent him from regarding them as divinities (tliis, 
but for his rational convictions, ho would have done wdth the gre&test zest 
9 lid delight): these were the moon and a ti-ee. With reference to these 
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two tilings, not only could he conceive the facility of tlieir becoming 
objects of diviijie, worship, but ho had a diihculty in conceiving the pos¬ 
sibility of resisting their fascination. The worship of the heavenly bodies 
and the consecration of groves and plantations in minds constituted like 
his would have been unavoidable. 

Much of the fascination that now expends itself in poetic feeling and 
mere sensuous enjoyment would, in the early ages, form an inducement to 
that submission of heart and soul which led to the deiheation of nature. 
Wordsworth states, that to his mind everytliing in nature seemed clothed 
or induced in him a train of thoughts and feelings corresponding 
to life, activity, and animation, winch eifects he endeavoured by his poetry 
to induce on other minds, that thereby tlio face of the w'orld might become 
more rich, suggestive, and stirring. Prohibited from attributing actual 
vitality and personal funefions alike to the grandest and the meanest of 
material things, the poet iiow-a-days must do so hy conscious hctlon; but 
in times when the actual properties of objects were little known, when a 
bewildering liazc of mystery and terror overspread everything, and when 
the minds of men chenshed rather than discouraged this mode of looking 
at creation, a far bolder iiight was admissible, and the agreeable fiction 
might be set forth wdth all the air of truth and reality. 

This leads to a more express consideration of the personifying influence 
80 strong and predominating in the treatment of nature by the early 
Greeks. It was not eno'iigh tliat the poAvers and objects of tltc world 
should operate a subiniHsive and religious frame of mind, through the 
feelings of might, terror, and fascination; to this Avas added an effort of 
the worshippers to clothe these powers in a garb derived from their own 
feelings and fancies. Until men’s views are enlarged by the scientific 
study of nature, their only idea of force is something originating in a 
person or in an individual Avill; and Avlicncver any great effort is Avitnessed, 
the observer is easily led to imagine sottut gigantic pcjrsonality at the 
bottom of it. The distinction between personal and impersonal power 
cannot be made by tlie primitive mind; hence the only possible explana¬ 
tion of the movements and events of the universe is to suppose beings 
possessed of mind and purpose as the moving agents. But tlie (Treeks, as 
noticed in our previous Paper, Avere intensely susceptible to the human 
presence, and loved to recognise juu-sonality in every shape and Avay. 
Their creative imagination Avorking under this stimulus led them to mul¬ 
tiply sentient and active beings in every corner of creation, and without 
any limits or restraint. To minds 1(3ks sociable their world would seem to 
have a redundant population of spirits; there would be no quiet, no soli¬ 
tude, no place for the solitaiy temperament to enjoy ealxnness and repoae. 
The heavens, the earth, the seas, mountains and streams, fields and groA'Os, 
were all alive and instinct Avith mind; AA'hilc additional beings were created 
to tenant the vacuities, and to keep up a busy stir of aefiou and excitement 
wherever men could go or thought could wander. 

Considering, tlierefore, the religious effect of the greiit objects of natnro 
on the one hand, and the personifying representation of natural causes on 
the other, we are not surprised to find among the recognised deities of 
Greece, Helios, the Sun, S61^ne, the Jlfoon, Occauus, the Oceatij Eolus, the 
Wind, Eos, the Afominff, Nyx, TJranos, the Heaven^ or* outspread 
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firmament} the EarUi, Mountains and rivers were consecrated 
objects fWl of an imaginary population, but were not expressly deified by 
the Greeks, as among many other nations. The Greeks also stopped short 
of the worship of animals, which prevailed in Egypt and elsewhere, and 
may be taken as an indication of very low tastes on the part of the wor¬ 
shippers. Some animals, by their aspect or their peculiar and inexplicable 
gifts, may have a fascinating effect upon human beings, and may inspire 
Uvely terror and awe; but to raise them to tlie rank of divine personages, 
and make them peers of tlic august objects of nature, is a proof of a defec¬ 
tive sensibility to true grandeur. ^ 

One step further is required to convert personified natural powers into 
deities. The full conception of a divine being implies a special regard for 
the worshipper, which may be acted on by prayers, sacrifices, and general 
conduct. Besides being awed into reverential feeling by the moon or the 
sun riding in majesty in the sky, there must be a belief that these beings 
have a personal relation to mortal men, exercising towards them favourable 
or unfavourable feelings, requiring their liomage and influencing their 
destuiies. To pass to this conception is a very great stride—an adven¬ 
turous leap of imagination. Some nations would appear to have stopped 
completely short of it, as in tlie case of the Chinese followers of Confucius. 
But it was a step most decidedly taken by the leaders of Grecian thought; 
for we find that the people Iiad completely realised this close personal 
relation between themselves and their deities. They had no hesitation in 
praying to Eolus for a favourable wind, or to any other god for favours 
supposed to lie in his department. At the same time it would appear that 
the gods above enumerated, as exemplifying the personification of nature, 
were not the most usual objects of worship and personal hopes and fears. 
The actual remoteness and august isolation of the sun, moon, and firma¬ 
ment prevented them fiom being so closely involved in tlio feelings of 
every-day life as was the case with deities of a different origin. 

2, The supposed cmises of great natural phenomena come to be erected 
into an order of deities. The parts of creation where production and change 
ore ever at work may be considered as acting on the mind somewhat 
differently from the great, imposing, and unchangeable objects of nature. 
Thus the powers of vegetation are something distinct from the vegetable 
world, and are explained by some great personation. The mere fruits of 
the earth have no imposing aspect, although of the deepest practical inte-* 
rest; but the inilucuco that continually brings them forth is something 
mystic and sublime. A deity yielding coni, or a personification of mother 
earth, to explain to the mind the vast and wonderful phenomena of vege¬ 
tation, to hear the prayers of the sower, and receive the gratitude of the 
reaper, may be considered os one of the most inevitable creations of poly¬ 
theism; and we are therefore led to anticipate the belief in D6m@tgr, the 
Great Mother, o.r Ceres, as a deity in tlie closest relation with the human 
kind. The step from the personification of the genius of .Agriculture to 
tiie belief in the existence of strong personal regards between the tillers of 
the ground and the power tluit could fulfil or blast their hopes, i4 not 
great, and might be made by the rudest as well as the moat imaginative 
minds. The wine-god may sJso bo reckoned as the natural parallel of the 
pom-god, uid as equally the ol^ect of devotion and worship. 
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3. The more prominent striking of the mental manifestations are 
apt to he explained by personided causes. We have said ulceady that 
volition, or free will, is the type of all force and energy to the early wnd; 
this needs no explanation of itself, and it serves to explain all elsQ« But 
such a feeling as love, being an effect not rising out of the free will of the 
individual, Is not explained by this as. its cause. This emotion seems to 
luive a mystic and unaccountable origin, and the only supposition that 
can be made is, that some foreign wIU has the power to suggest It. H^ce 
a deity of love has a place in all mythologies. So the wonderful powers 
of the human intellect may naturally seem to have an extra-human origin; 
and we may hence derive a personification of memory, of dreaming, and 
the like; and w;e see how, in fact, all human capacity came to bo ascribed 
to the Muses. 

4. The mysterious and afTccting incidents of human life are likely occa¬ 
sions for introducing superior powers. The terrible fact of death caimot 
easily come to be looked upon as the mere natural issue of life: it is an 
indiction, a stroke, directed by some being whose purposes and thoughts 
are as gloomy as tbe fact itself. It is diflicult for the mind to avoid per¬ 
sonifying thin agency; the experience of a violent death, or of the destruc¬ 
tion of one human being by another, suggests the interveution of some 
unseen hand, even in tlie ordinary decay of nature; and the 'deity wlio holds 
the thread of life in his power Las a more than usual induence in producing 
a submissive and reverential temper. Next to the mystery and dread 
majesty of death is the great fact of (/irlhj wliich is sufficiently impressive 
to need a presiding deity. 

5. There is a class of deities evidently created for tlie sake of relation¬ 
ship to the personiiications of the actual objects and powers of juaturcs If, 
as in the case of the Greek mythology, the human peculiarities are fully 
extended to the gods, these will requkc habiUitions, society, relationships, 
genealogies, and adventures. lleii(;u we have deities that liave almost 
exclusively a relative function. Thus Here, or Juno, owes her position 
to being the wife of Jupiter, or Zeus, and the mother oi a divine offspring* 
Zeus himself, in addition to various special functions, is the king and head 
of the gods. The Greek mind Lad no feeling of elevated spirituality 
attacLed to deity; sexual love and procreation, according to the human 
type, were not thought incompatible witli the dignity of a divine nature as 
such, although some of tlic goddesses had as their peculiar attributes the 
absence of sexual propensity. 

As the gods came to be all arranged in a great genealogical tree, it 
liappened that there were some of them who liad scarcely any position 
besides the genealogical one. There does not appear to have been any 
regular worship paid to Chaos, Uranos, or GCa;, but all of them were 
involved in the ancestry of tlie present gods. So the Titans were a race 
of bemgs scarcely commanding any actual worship, although lioldiug a 
conspicuous place in the history of divine transactions and affairs. Their 
origin seems referable partly to the suggestive influences of the greet 
forces of nature in such phenomena as earthquakes, the iipheavings of 
mountains, and the imaginary supports of heaven and earth, and partly to 
the desire of creating personages to bear a part, and serve as a sort of 
antithesis, in the doings and adventures of other gods. ,Tlie prooass 
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oC det6catiQn never proceeded upon any one uniform idea; it was a mixture 
of every kind of sngicestioiis — theories of nature and creation, huznair 
actions and relations, social necessities and poetic interest. Hence it is 
impossible to cxjilain tlie total mythology by any single motive or inten¬ 
tion on the part of its framers. 

0. Heroic persouages exalted to a comparison with the divine standard. 
The original type of divinity must ever be the personified powers of the 
world and of buman life brought into close relation with mankind. Nothing 
less tlian beings of the highest conceivable order of greatness could origi¬ 
nally command the worship and adoration of men, or so till their mindii 
with large and elevating contemplations as to provide the high spiritual 
satisfaction that is essentiid to religious worship. But the great primary 
objects of submissive veneration may enable an inferior class of beings to 
be brought up to tlic divine level. No human being, however august and 
commanding, would be capable of producing in the minds of other human 
beings the iuUmse liomage of tlic genuine religious sentiment; but when a 
superior class of powers has fuice evoked the feeling, there is no difficulty 
in transferring it to the inferior type. 

The Greeks were highly susceptible to every kind of human excellence- 
Bodily strength, incclmnical skill, ]iassive eiuiurance, beauty of form, and 
all the qualities of mind that can render their possessor useful or omu' 
mental, were keenly felt and intensely admired. A superior human being 
receives homage in every society of nieu, but nowhere has the admiration, 
of bodily and mental greatness been carried so far as in the Grecian world. 
The step from onlinary reverence to divine honours was therefore not 
so great as wes should be apt to suppose. Hence it necessarily happened 
that individual men, exercising Itigli (pialities in a cotnnianding position, 
came, on their decease, to he exaggerated into divinities, and w'orshipped 
with the rites appro]>riHted to tlic supreme powers of creation. We have 
no means of asserting tliat tlie great goda and goddesses of Olympus— 
Zeus, Apollo, Foscidon, Ares (Mars\ Athene, and the rest—were exagge¬ 
rated human beings; but W'C can see tJiis process of the heroic worship in 
operation in the inferior personages of the mythology. In every god 
whatsoever there was a coalescence of the might and grandeur of nature 
with human attributes ; but in the iiulividual (uises there is often no moans 
of deciding whether a natural power was ]»crsoniticd or a human being 
elevated to a supremacy in creation. We may guess from the character of 
a deity which of the two origins was the most likely, according as the 
dominion over nature or the luimau attributes preponderate; but even this 
is rendered piT'cariuiis by tlic tondency to make perpetual additions to the 
functions of a god onec acknowledged. 

7. We require to make special allusion to the feeling of ancestry, which 
played a high jmrt in Grecian religion. The pride of birth, the mystic 
Aud intense rcsjiect towards departed ancestors, were peculiarly strong in 
the general mind. So powerful was this tendency to look back with reve¬ 
rence to antiquity and ancestry, tliat a spwies of ceremonial worship of the 
past would in all .prolwbiiity have been developed, although no other 
objects whatever had opened the fountains of religious veneration. Such 
A state of things seems realised in China, where solemn rites are observed 
towards progenitors by those classes of the community who recognise no 
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sapernatnral agracles of divine Providence. The fiucination exercised 
hy the past over the Greek mind is seen in the'extniordinaiy mass of 
legendary matter afloat from the earliest ages, in the riae of hiatoricaji com- 
poaition, and in the antiquarian dilettantism of the later times. So Bi^banse 
•was the feeling of pedigree, tliat every Grecian tribe and clan had their line 
of ancestry distinctly detailed, commencing with a divine head, and termi* 
nating in the living generation; and this divine head of the family or race 
was a constant and primary object of worship. Whether the" deities pos¬ 
sessing establishments and receiving worship in any one locality were many 
or few, the divine or heroic founder and progenitor of the population was 
euro of a conspicuous place and a large share of attention. Worship and 
ancestry were inseparably connected in Grecian ideas; and both these were 
allied vrith the possessioa of the soil, or the right of property in the land. 
The inhabitants each place considered that the domielliation of the gods 
along with them was their charter of occupation. The land had been 
originally allocated or acquired by some god or hero, from whom they 
themselves could tnicc a clear descent; and so long as the god was duly 
reverenced and worshipped, nothing would disturb their title or posses¬ 
sion ; but if they neglected the proper rites, or allowed any sacrilege to be 
committed, their footing as proprietors was endangered. It was also con¬ 
sidered that the extinction, or accidental banishment, of a tribe or a family 
from their anccstorial soil was a real calamity, by depriving their divine 
ancestor of the worship of his own offspring on their common land. 

We have thus two very powerful motives tending in the Greek mind to 
bring about a worship of actual peHonsn and not merely of personificaivyfia 
—^namely, the feeling of ancestry, and the feeling of property in land. The 
supposed founder of a family, and the donor of the family possessions, 
drew forth an intensity of veneration and regard that would of itself liave 
given birtli to all the ceremonial of a complicated and costly worship. The 
deities thus arising became related by fictitious connections of birth and 
history with deities suggested by other motives; so that it may not be 
easy to point out instances of each different kind of origin. There can be 
no doubt, liowcvcr, as to the existence and operation of all the various 
originating influences above enumerated. 

8. The divinities receiving actual worsliip were but a very small fraction 
of the whole multitude of supernatural creations familiar to the Greek 
mind. The imagination once set to work in the region of the superhuman 
produced a great number of beings tliat entered more or less into the * 
celestial organization, and contributed to the cikHckb mass of fictions and 
romantic incident that made up the intellectual entertainment of tbo 
people. The satyrs, fauns, nymphs, and nereids, the gorgons and harpies, 
were all brought into relation with the supreme gods, cither by birth or in 
the various transactions and adventures of divine personages. It is impos¬ 
sible to point out the men whose creative fancy first presented those figures 
to the popular mind; but we may readily understand that to people accus¬ 
tomed to run wild in their conceptions of nature, whose intellectual life waB". 
more of a delirium than of a cool experience and observation, who did not 
care for a &ot of any kind unless it could be sung and danced to, who 
were, in fact, as &r as pure knowledge went, romantic day-dreamerS 
-p-these monstrosities were all perfectly natural and in good keeping. 
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ACTUAL GODS OF OKEXCE. 

’ I 

These mnarks on the inflnences at woik in suggesting the divine 
agencies recognised in the Grecian vrorld, will pave the way for a brief 
enmneration of the principal deities entering into the established rdigion 
of the people. Although the supematur^ personages familiar to the 
popular imagination through poets and bards were very numerous, the 
deities locat^ in temples, and commanding the worship of entire popula¬ 
tions, were very few; and of these few a still smaller number had a very 
great superiority in point of diffused recognition. In the immense mass of 
names presented by the mji:ho]ogy, we must, in order to avoid perplexity 
and confusion, call attention to a select few who enjoyed very nearly a 
monopoly of the national worship, and thus stand distinguished from those 
peculiar to separate localities, ns well as from a liost of others familiar to 
the imagination of the people through tlieir literature, but not enthroned 
in their temples or worshipped at their festivals. 

The ancients theraR(dveH made a distinction between the greater and the 
lesser gods. The number of the greater was twelve, evidently chosen as a 
round number, for it did not include all the first-class deities, the great name 
of Dionysus or llacchiis not being contained in tlie list. The twelve great 
gods and goddesROs of Olympus wore—Zeus, Poseidon (Neptune), Apollo, 
Ares (Mars), Hepliaostos (Vulcan), Tlcrmes (Mercury); Here (Juno), AthSne 
(Minerva), Artemis (Diana), Aphrodite (Venus), Hestia (Vesta), DemStSr 
(Cerep). For every one of these a temple of worship existed in some 
one or more localities; they had all patronising positions towards some 
particular states, provinces, or tribcR, or some special functions towards 
human society ip general. A poor tribe or a single-minded people might 
have only one prominent deity in their ecclcsuistical establishment. A 
rich and intellectual population like Athens would maintain a large plurality 
of gods in full state and grandeur, and would in consequence console them¬ 
selves with the idea of a wide and poweriul protection. 

Zm$ (Jupiter).—This deity has the noble function of king or president of 
the gods in the organized society, and was the literal father of a numoroua 
.progerty. His countless amours and intrigues, which shocked the feelings 
of later times, were necessary, in order to bring into relation with him the 
vast number of inferior personages who thus derived lustre from the highest 
’‘celestial dignitary. He was nlso related by fraternity to several of the 
first-rank deities, and had himself an illustrious descent; but from the 
nature of his ancestors, who were great natural personifications, by no 
means rooted in the popular faith, we infer that theae were subsequent 
creations got up to supply him with sufficiently august progenitors. His 
father was Kronos, nii<l by him he was directly related to the primitive 
deities Chaos, G^, and I'ranos, wdio are evidently cosmogonical personi¬ 
fications belonging to a later age than their kingly descendant. 

' If we separate Zens from his genealogical and social relations with the 
other divinities, and examine his personal attributes, to which he probably 
owed his creation, we find them to be very august and momentoiui. In 
ftet he is the grand protector of human society against lawlessness and 
, wrong; he is the great sanctioncr of oaths, uid the punisher of per- 
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jiirers; he enforced the ties of hospitality; guarded the family hoard and 
the realised crop of the year; and granted expiatihn to the repentant 
criminal. But at a certain stage of society these would constitute the 
great functions of a protective power. When human law was weak, the 
bond of hospitality was one of the grand securities against mutual 
violence; a solemn oath was the most powerful restraint that could be 
imposed upon the members of a compact; and the preservation of one's 
lawful gains was a matter of special difficulty, for which neither individual 
self defence nor human authority was always adequate. These, together 
with the exalted function of pardoning the repentant wrong-doer, made up 
the sum-total of the social necessities of a people: they showed where 
human power was dedcient, and where Miperhuman interference was called 
for, 'J'lie inventors of Jove’s supremacy were led to invoke a superior 
might precisely at those points where human might was at fault. Believing 
that there must be redress somewhere—a faith that has always clung to 
human nature—they sought it in the Thunderer of the skies, whom they 
invested with the attributes demanded by tbeir eondition. Thus arose the 
great redresser of wrongs, the remedial god, the fountain of justice, the 
friend of the oppressed. With an ej e to the dread powers of nature on 
the one hand, and the stem necessities of human society on the other, a 
deity was fasliioiicd omiiij>otent in his funetions, as became the wielder of 
nature’s might, and benetieent in bis operations in the painful and dia- 
trw ted world of moitals. Jt is not unlikely that tlie people whose intellect 
and necessities gave birth to this lofty creation were at the time satisfied 
with him as their one god, supreme and all-sufficient for their protection 
and the religious regards. We are not to suppose tliat a plurality of gods 
spontaneously arose at the same epoch froiTi one national mind. Poly¬ 
theism must be tlie fruit partly of a prolonged study of nature and life 
under various aspects, and paitly of tlu* diffc^rent ])ointfa of view of distinct 
minds working each in its own independent b]>hero. 

Apollo. —* I'he worship of Apollo,’ says Mr (Jrotc, ‘ is among the most 
ancient, capital and strongly-marked facts of the Grecian world, spi 
widely diffused over every bnineh of the race. It is older than the Hiad 
or Odyssey; in the latter of which botli r}fho and Delos are noted, though 
P 6 I 08 is not named in the fomicr. Hut the ancient Apollo is diffmnt in 
more respects than one from the Apollo of later times. He is m an 
especial manner the god of the Trojaiih—unfriendly to the Greeks, and 
especially to Achilles; he has, morco\er, only two primary attributes—his 
bow, and his prophetic powers; without any distinct connection either witli 
the harp, or with medicine, or with the sun, all which in later times he 
oamc to comprehend. He is not only, as Apollo Karneius, the chief god of 
the Doric race, but also (under the surname of Patrous) the great prote^- 
ing divinity of the Gentile tie among the loiiiaiis; he is, moreover, the guide 
and stimulus to Greek colonisation, scarcely any colony being ever s^ 
out without encouragement and direction from the oracle at Delphi: ApoUo 
Arch^get^ is one of his great sumames. His temple lends sanctity to thq 
matings of the Amphiktyonic assembly, and he is always in ffiial subordi¬ 
nation and harmony with his father Zeus: Delphi and Olympia are never 
found in conflict. - . Besides the Delpbien Temple, Apollo had nume¬ 
rous slirmes throughout Greece, and oracles at Abac in Pbokis, ou Mount 
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TiAotif At Tcgyra in IkeotiA, where he was Mid to hare been bora, at 
Bnmcliidie near MildtUB, at KUrus in Asia Minor, and at Patara in Lykia.’ 

From the two attributes bpccified by Mr Grote as attaching to the 
ancient and primitive Apollo—the bow, and the gift of prophetical predic¬ 
tion and warning, which last he exercised through his ovaclcs-^we can 
trace in a very decided way the dedication of groat, imposing, and valuable 
human attributes (considered In refcrimcc to the time. The bow was the 


eoldiorly wenjion-'-espociall}’' a soldier who strikes from a distance, and is 
himself often unseen—^and the prince ()f bowmen was the first of heroes and 
protectors. The orarular gift was tlie most remarkable form of spiritual 
guidance or prnetical wisdom; and tlu two attributes together make a 
being of conjoined physical and mental ascendancy, must attribute the 

origination of Apollo to n totally different soil from the creation of Zeus, 
pcrliaps to a still inoiv primithc Condition of things, Like every other 
go<I springing out of the popular iiimginution, he exhibits the qualities most 
necessary to the {icnplC, and most suited to tlieir ta.stes—a combination of 
the useful and the imposing. The pn^grt^ss of tlu' national mind gives him 
other attributes supposed to be luiturally allied to his original charai^ter. 
and calculated to sw(dl out to larger duneiisions his p}t}si(‘al and intellee* 
tual Ascondaiuy, )Ic was in all probability for a long time the sole divinity 
of a number of (b'eciun (omnuuiities, wdio adapted all their ceremonial to 
his ohara<'ter, and (onsidored theinsehcH adcfpmtcly protected ai^d guided 
by his extlusive prosoiiee. He had a set form of worship, w'hich w’as 
marked by u (pnet, stately solemnity of inannor and styh^. The education 
of the youthful Simrtans im hided a (Nireful diseipline in the song and dance 
belonging to the di\ine service of their Apollo. His most renowied 
temples were those at Helphl and Delos. At Delphi, his omcle was con¬ 
sulted from all jiarU of Grceie, and from furcltrn countries. The barren 
rock of the island (»f DoIoh in tin* ..liLgeaii Sea was the favoured seat of the 
god, where ^the lonians, with their wives and childreu, and nil their 
bravery,” congregated jioriodi* ally from their ditfurent cities to glorify 
him. Dance and song and athletic eontots adorned the solemnity; and 
the uountless ships, wealth, and grate of the multitiuliiious lonians had tlie 
air of an assembly of the gods, "fhc Delian maidens, servants of Apollo, 
sang hymns to the glory of the god, as well ns of .\rtemis and D^td (wlio 
were mixed up with liiin in the lotal legends), intenuingled with adventures 
of foregone men and women, to the delight of the listening crowd. The 
blind itinerant bard of Ghios ^eompuHcr of the Homeric hymn, and con¬ 
founded in antiquity with the author of the Iliad ”) had found honour and 
acceptance at this festival, and (onimemD himself in a touching fiuvweli 
strain to the remembrance and syinpiithy of tlie Deliau maidens.’ 

The gnMit I’ythian games or festival, one of the national gatherings of all 
Greece, were associatt'd with the worship of Apollo; and the earliest 
stibjcv't of com|>titition was the singing of a hymn in honour of the god. 
PriacB at the festivals formeii all along one of the great stimulants to 


poetic excellence; a great numher of the highest oompoaitions of antiquity 
were produced under tlu* spur of public competitions for honours and 

K ' . TbQ's of the dramatic poetry arose in this way, in con- 
dim thewlorship of Dionysus, and a great proportion of the 
H>etiT had the same origin. 
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Poseidon (Neptune),—The characteristic attribute of this god, liis rule 
over the sea, attests his ^nrigin a personibcatioo of naituisd power 
f'oimecting itself with human wellbeing tlirougli the medium of the watery 
elcm^t, on which a seafaring people had so large a stake. He is the 
sailors' god; and in a country like Greece, where there was much traffic 
by see, he would necessarily acquire great importance atul a wide diffiuioB* 
The island of Kalauria is his principal seat: he was also solemnly wor*- 
shipped at the isthmus of ('orintli, where there was an immense traffic by 
sea; and in various other places. A legendary contest took place between 
him and Athene for the putrouship of Athens, but in this he was worsted. 
The legendary stories, abounding respecting all the deities, set forth many 
adventures of Poseidon, including a compulsory servitude by command of 
Zeus under Laomedon, king of Troy, wlilch was a means of bringing him 
into action in the great Trojan war, where deities bore an essential part in 
the protracted struggle. 

itepiiaeatoH (Vulcan), the God of Fire, Metallurgy, and the Mechanical 
Arts.—^This, like Apollo, is an obvious perBonitication or exaltation of 
important human capabilities. ] Lephaestos was not a deity of the first 
rank, himself, but li^ his functions brought into play in the ingoings of 
the other gods. The popular mind took great delight in listening to tho 
stories of liis skill, and it pleased their fancy at the same time to conceive 
of him as lame and deformed. In conjunction with Prometheus and Ath^d 
lie was worshipped at the village of Kuldnus near Athens, but tlie island of 
Lemnos was his favourite reKidcncc. 

Ilermh (Mercury).—‘The knavisji, smooth-tongued, keen, and acquisitive 
Hermes,’ the messenger of the gods and the inventor of the lyre, acquired 
a great hold on the Grecian mhid, not as an object of temple worship and 
protective might, so much as an interesting romantic personage. In 
the tales and romances of all ages a cunning, skilful, unscrupulous 
character, constantly outwitting everybody else by ingenuity and deep-laid 
schemes, is always popular; and the relish of the Greeks for such a 
character was e.\treme. Hence the great abundance of stories wliere 
Hermes was brought on the stage, and the large place tliat lie bore in the 
recollections of the community. We must tlicrcforc look upon him as an 
interesting and romantic; fiction, and ns occupying a post that could not 
well be spared in the active ongoings and transaetloiiB of the divine society. 

ArPs (Mars), the War-God.—The worship of Ares or Mars was far 
more extensive in the Roman world than in Greece. The celebrated 
Areopagus at Athens -was his most conspicuous seat in the Grecian terri¬ 
tory. He was made a son of Jupiter by his wife Her^, and liad a position 
in divine story- 

■ AikthP (Minm-a).—Tliis goddess is everlastingly identified with tho 
great capital of Greece, and with the ParthenoTi, whose ruins still adorn 
the Athenian a<‘ropolis. The establisliment of lier worship as predominant 
at Athens goes.far hack beyond the dawn of history or credible tradition,; 
and is represented only by the legends of poetical fancy, whose author*, 
found the thing as a fact, and contrived an cxjilanatioii of it from their 
own brains. The type of character deified in Athene is very remarkjidbl^ 
and {resents a combination more poetical or romantic than practically 
useful in the affairs of tlie world. iShe is the type of composed, majestic,^ 
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wd mveUstfing toce, clothed ili miUtoxy array; and comblneB thie powerful 
aaoendancy with a teinpenunent impassive to sensual love. A mimly 
woidan was a character that had great charms for Greek taste and feeling: 
the legonds of the'AmazonSf so extensively disseminated, and actually 
believed in, were addressed to the same kind of taste. There never was 
presented in ^actual history any such combination as was fabled in the 
Amazons, and deified in PHhas Ath@n@: in their case the wish was the 
ftther of the thought. The fiction seemed to have irresistible fascination 
with the Greeks, for down to a very late period the belief in the existence 
of the Amazons, and of their having borne a place in early Grecian transac- 
tiohs continued unshaken and unaccountable. Ath^nS must be looked 
upon as a pre-eminently tlioatrical personage; it pleased the people to 
imagine and believe in the divine exaltation of such attributes, and they 
worshipped and trusted her accordingly. In what circumstances the 
creation arose, no one can tell; we must be content with noting its wide¬ 
spread and warm reception by the natural likings of the people. 

Aphrodite (Venus), the Goddess of Love.—The inspiring agency or cause 
of the emotion of sexual love was sure to receive divine exaltation in an 
age when tlio human passions were referred to the suggestions of extraneous 
powers. An influence so universal, powerful, and fascinating, and so apt 
to produce entire unquaHiied devotion of self, and to render submission the 
highest liappincsB of the individual, could hardly fail to be looked upon as 
commanding and divine, and not uJiworthy of comparison Avith the deified 
powers of creation. The g{)ddess AphroditG, in the conception of the 
ancient Homeric hymn sung at her festivals, is described as ‘ herself cold 
and unimprossible, ljut ever iw'tive and irresistible in inspiring amorous 
feelings to gods, men, and animals.* She was worshipped in the island of 
Cyprus with sj)ecial devotion; but her tfuii)le worsliip was only a small 
part of her connection with the jiupular mind of Greece. In legend and 
jiteraturo she * was one of the most important, of all the goddesses of the 
mythical world; for the number interesting, pathetic, and tragical 
adventures doduclble from misplaced or unhappy passion was of course 
very great, and in most of tho.se oases the intervention of AphroditS was 
usually prefixed, with some logond to explain why shfe manifested herself.* 

Artemis (Diana), the Huntress.™This goddess seems to have been espe¬ 
cially worsliipped in Arcadia, and mountain solitudes were considered her - 
fisvuuritti resort. In these she was worshipped often with dances approaching 
to Bacchanalian frenzy. Her typo is a manly virgin, devoted to the chase, 
and she has a certain degree of parallelism with the armed Ath^n6. Her 
worAip at Ephesus is world-renowned, and from this place she passed to 
the two other states of rhoka>a and Miletus; but in all these localities her 
primitive character of a virgin liuntress was mixed up with Asiatic ideas 
assimilating her with the l«ydi;m D^m^ter, whom we shall have to notice 
presently. Like other deities, she had no doubt a local origin, and had 
her character determined by the circumstances of her creators, who would 
probably be cither given to hunting as a mode of livelihood, or specially 
charmed with it as a pursuit. It does not alw'ays happen that people deify 
something in their actual condition; on the contrary, they are more apt to 
fiiscinatod with some object beyond their grasp, and known only in 
^maginatioB. Hence we cannot be certain whether a received object of 
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divine vrorahip had been originally an echo of daily life and expo* 

rience, or merely the longings of a day-dream. • 

Hesiia (Vesta), the Goddess of the Family Hearth.—^Tliis goddesS) ‘chastei 
still, and home-keeping,' represents to us the ideal of the angel and pro¬ 
tectress of the fireside. All the associations and emotions that .were voiH^d 
up in the home circle went to body forth a divine personage, who might 
receive the homage and acknowledgments, of the members of fatniliee. 
‘Whatever the Greeks might be in real life, they were extremely elevated 
in many of their ideal conceptions, and in the pictures and embodiments 
that they have transmitted to posterity; and the creation of Hestia may be 
taken as an evidence of the existence of sentiment in reference to the 
family circle, at least in their poetry and romance. 

DejnStir (Ceres), the Great Mother: the Goddess of the Corn-field.—^This 
deity was the offspring of men's feelings of awe and reverence towards 
the author of their daily bread. She was worshipped, witli the usual 
festive rites, by the primitive rural populations, on the two occasions of 
eeed-time and harvest—the harvest-home especially being always a time 
of rejoicing and hearty cheer. 

But the Grecian worship of Denieter, and also of Dionysus or Bacchoa, 
underwent a very great and important cluuige about the seventh and sixth 
centuries before Clirist, iu cunsequeiico of the introduction of foreign ideas 
and practices from Thrace, from Thrygia and Lydia in Asia Minor, and 
from Egypt, which was first fully opened up to the Greeks about 660 B; C. 
The remarkable feature of the iimovaiion lay in the forms of divine service, 
or in the peculiar style of action and music employed in the demonstrative 
part of the worship. The character of the new rites was noisy, violent, 
uproarious, and exciting, to such a pitch as to produce a temporary frenzy 
in tlie minds of the congregation. Instead of the moderate elation and 
thrill of a sedate dance and sober tunc on the harp or the flute, the Oriental 
style lashed up the spirits into ecstasy and delirium, like a kind of intoxi¬ 
cation, but far more intense tlian the highest elation of wine. The taste 
for this extraordinary outburst of nervous excitement and mad delight was 
originally Asiatic, and seemed congenial to the Asiatic temperament; but 
it took effect iu Greece, and became more or less common, attaching itself 
more especially to the deities of the com-iicld and vineyard. Violence of 
motion in the dance, the clangour of cymbals, the jingle of the tambourine, 
and the shrill emphasis of the pipe, were the stimulants for bringing on the 
desired ecstasy, indulgence in wine being generally superadded. Religious 
frenzy and mechanical intoxication have always been familiar in the East, 
but in modern Europe they are very little known, aiid to, some ancient 
nations (the Scythians, for example) they were even abhorrent: something 
of the kind seems to accompany the worship of the extreme fanatical sects 
of America. Probably the enjoyment of the devotees of such a religious 
ceremonial is intense and extraordinary, in comparison of the most gushing 
i'xcitemerts and wildest revelry of ordinary life. Weeks of languor and 
ennui will have to be endured as the price of one mad night of joy; but 
there have always been a class that preferred such a mixture of extromOB 
to the even flow of a dull and comparatively joyless existence. 

The ecstatic worship of tlie Groat Mother was indigenous in Phrygia and 
Lydia, and the Greeks, in borrowing it for adoption in the worship of tfaoir 
• * ' li * 
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own acquired a eoxuiderablc accession to their music, they having 

vei^. little musio^ genius pf th^ owxl The occasions of tlte practice of 
f<Hreign riteSy and the iq>peal to foreign ddties, are said to have been times 
of national terror and puiic, when the routine worship of the established 
divinities was too tame for the excited state of the public mind. The 
priests or hierppbaats of new and strange rites were had recourse to as an 
extraordinary step, and would no doubt hold out hopes of benefit from 
their peculiar religious systems. Thus the Introduction of a system very 
little in keeping with the native mind and B]>ontaneou8 feelings of the 
Ore^an population gradually took place, and the establishments of tlie 
dffldes, worslii]>ped on the foreign niodcl with maddening rites, acquired a 
footing of equal respect and attention with the immemorial temples and 
consecrated localities of Zeus, Athene, and Apollo. The following sen¬ 
tences from Mr Grotc are a more faithful e.xpression of the facts now 
alluded to than can be given in any words of ours:— 

‘ The names of Oqdicus and Musaeus (as well as of Pythagoras, looking 
at one side of his character) represent facts of importance in the histoiy of 
the Grecian mhid; the gradual influx of Thracian, Phrygian, and Egyptian 
religious ceremonies and feelings, and the increasing ditfusion of special 
mysteries, schemes for religious purification, and orgies (1 venture to 
anglicise the Greek word, wliich contains in its original meaning no impli¬ 
cation of the excess to which it was afterwards diverted) in honour of some 
particular god—distinct both from tlie public solemnities and from the 
Gentile (or family) solemnities of primitive Greece—celebrated apart from 
the citizens generally, and ai)proachable only through a certain course of 
preparation and initiation, sunictiincs even forbidden to be talked of in tlie 
presence of the uninitiated, uudor the severest threats of divine judgment. 
Occasionally such voluntary coinbiimtious assumed the form of permanent 
brotherhoods, bound together by periodical soleninitics as well as by vows 
of an ascetic character; thus the Oq>hic life (as it was called), or regulation 
of the Oiphic brotherhood, among otiicr injunctions partly arbitrary and 
juurtly abstinent, forbade aiiunal food universally, and on certain occasions 
the use of woolhm clotlnng I * 

The worship of Dom^ter at hllcusis, near Athens, and at Samothrace, 
was colobratod in the form of ‘ mysteries ’ (Avhich we shall afterwards more 
specially allude to), and a long legendary explanation of the origin of the 
Eleurinian establishment was current at the temple, bodying forth the 
character and pathetic history of the goddess and of her daughter Persc- 
phiiie, on wdiose account she hud been tried with the severest sufferings, 
and stood forth as the Mater Dolorosa of the (i redan world. These two 
personages, culled the Mother and Daughter by pro-eminence, furnished in 
their sad but finally triumphant history an intenssting and pathetic subject 
to the national mind; but in the mysteries, where it was acted over, a 
degree of liorror and exaggeration seems to have been thrown into it, such 
as could not have been endured in a published recital. 

DionysuM (Bacchus), the God of the Vineyard,—^The primitive worship of 
Dionysus was associated with the festivals at the vintage and at the opening 
of the new wine-Mhis last occasion being a period of unusual joviality. 
W6 have in the deification and worship of this god a eombinatiou of awe 
towards the mysterious power that year after year sustains tlie fertility of 
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the vineyarJ, of the excitement of. wine itself, and of the marked love of 
feHtivitj and demonstration inherent in the mental ocMistitutiOn of the Greek. 
Like the eariy worship of DemStSr, the Dlonysiac festival was eismitially 
rural in its origin, although afterwards it was wrought into one of tiio 
most exciting entertainments of city life. 

It has been stated above that the ibreign orgies and ecstatic and sp^ial 
rites of the seventh and tenth centuries B.C. attached themselves to Diony¬ 
sus as well as to Dem^tGr. We must again quote from Mr Urote as to 
the altered character of the worship of the wine god:—‘ The god Dionysus, 
whom the legends described as clothed In feminine attire, and leading a 
trdop of frenzied women, inspired a temporary ecstacy, and those who 
resisted the inspiration, being supposed to disobey his will, were punished 
either by particular judgments or by mental tciTors, while those who gave 
full loose to tlie feeling, in the appropriate season and with the received 
solemnities, satisfied liis exigencies, and believed themselves to have pro¬ 
cured immunity from such disquietudes for the future. Crowds of women, 
clothed with fawn skins, and bearing tlie sanctified thyrsus, flocked to tho 
solitudes of Paoiassus, or Kithacroii, or Taygetus, during the consecrated 
triennial period, passed the night there with torches, and abandoned them¬ 
selves to demonstrations of frantic excitement, witli dancing and olamoroua, 
invocation of the god; they wore said to tear animals limb from limb, to 
devour tlie raw flesh, and to cut themselves without feeling the wound. 
The men yielded to a similar impulse byno^sy revels in the streets, sound¬ 
ing the cymbals and tambourine, and cariying the image of the god in 
procession. It deserves to be rc^narked that the Athenuin women never 
practised these periodical mountain excursions, so common among the rest 
of the Greeks: they had their feminine solemnities of the Thesmoplioriu 
(in honour of Demeter), mournful in their character, and accompanied with 
fasting—and their separate congregations at the temples of AphroditG, but 
without any extreme or unseemly demonstrations. TIio state festival of 
the Dionysia, in the city of Athens, was celebrated with dramatic entertain- 
ineuts; and tlie once rich harvest of Atiienian tragedy and comedy wits 
thrown up under its auspices.* 

We liavc thus passed in review tho chief members of the divine fraternity 
that received actu.al worship in first-rate temple establishments. Tho 
goddess Hire wc have alluded to as having almost exclusively a relative 
position as the wife of Zeus; she, nevertheless, had an indispensable station 
in mythical story, aild was the patron goddess of the once wealthy town of 
MykGnae—lier temple, tlie llencon, between Mykenas and Argos, was 
ancient and renowned. In lier marital relation to Zeus, she is the j*ersoni- 
tication of Jealousy in its most rancorous form, and a vast amount of 
incident and adventure is put in motion by this chamctcristic of hers. 

'With the exception of Dionysus, all the foregoing deities were included 
among the twelve great gods of Olympus. Among the lesser gods, many 
of whom never got the footing of actual worship, were Helios (the Sun); 
Selene (the Moon) : Eos (the Morning); HadGs, the nether world of departed 
spirits; Themis, Justice or IjRw; Harmonia; the Charities or Graces; the 
Muses; the Menrse or Fates; Nemesis, Retribution; the Eileithyim, who pre¬ 
sided over childbirth; Oceanus and Ncreus; and their numerous'oifsprtQg, 
the Nymphs, Nereids, &c. 
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TbeP0 vere certain penunifioations that yr&re little more than names of 
attribates or natural facts^uch as Thanatos, death; li jpnos, sleep; At^, 
reclrleM iropalae; Eris, contention; Ac. Tlie employment of personality 
in these cases was little more than a poetical or rhetorical strengthening of 
the ideas, such as is done in tlie compositions of all ages. 

llie monstruos combinifttious, the ofik])ring of the gods, and involved in 
the battles, adventures* and incidents of the mythical world, were such as 
the Uarpies, the Gorgons, the (inoae Chrysaor, l*ogasus, Cbrysair, Echidna, 
Chinuera, the Dragon of the llespcridcs, IVrbcrus, the LemsBun Hydra, 
the Nemcean l^iou, .Scylla and ('hurybdis, Ihe Centaurs, the Hphinx, &c. 

From gods tlie (Irecian inytludogy descends to heroes and men. *A 
genealogical line, in tlie case of every locality and tribe, connects the living 
generation with a di\ine origin; and in the line of pedigree there occur all 
the great and renowned heroes belonging to the traditions of the locality or 
race. Not only were there heroic legends, there was also a heroic worship. 
The celebrated and uhlquitou.s lleraklos, or Hercules, had cliapels or 
enclosures cuiibecrated to him all over Greece; ^a being,* says the high 
autliority already quoted, ' of irrebistible force, and ebpecially beloved by 
Zaus, yet condeiimed constantly to laliour for otherb, and to obey the 
commands of a worlhlcbs and cowardly persecutor. His recompense is 
reserved to the end of his career, v\licn his aihicting trials are brought 
to a close; he is then adinitted to ihe godhead, and receives in marriage 
HCbfi. The Twelve J^abours, as they are called, too notorious to be here 
detailed, form a very Muall fraction of the exploits this mighty being, 
which iilled the lliM'akleian epics of the uucieat poets. Dibtiiiguislied 
families arc everywhere to be traced who bear his patronymic, and glory 
in the belief that they are his desci^iidunts. 1'he Ileraklcids form among 
all Dorians a privilegetl in which, at Sparta, tlie special lineage of 
the two kings was iiu hided.’ 

It is easy to see the nature of tlie interest attached in the popular mind 
to the exploits of Herakles; a character such as his would be universally 
accounted heroic, and modern chivalry rcproduccha ty]>e not very dissimilar. 
A specimen of a more special hero is i)resente(l in Asklcpius, or ^sculapius, 
the head of the medical fraternity in Greece, and belonging especially to 
the Arkadians, who reckoned him among their heroic progenitors, lie 
WHS worshipped with very great solemnity at Trikka, at Kos, at Kuidus, 
and in many ditfereut parts of Greece, but ebpecially at Epidaurus. The 
celebrated physicians of Greece, such as Hippocrates, were accoimtod his 
descendants, which ctmld be the moro easily adinitted inasmuch as physic 
was a hereditary profchsion. ISairitices and ]>myerb w'ere offered up to him 
in Iwhalf of tlio nick, his temples w'ore in fact hospitals, and their w^alls 
were hung round with votive tablets recording the maladies and treatment 
of persons who had been restored to health by resorting to them; these 
tablets being consulted as records of experience in the homing art. 

The Athenians, among their numerous temples, had sever^ dedicated to 
the heroes of thoir early traditions. The great names of Theseus and 
Erectheus were kept in etcniul recollection by this means. 

Hero-worship is in all times a favourite outgoing of human sentiment 
and regard. When a grsat eliaracter has shed a benign influence on an 
age, eiUier bv practical bouefits or personal fascination, by the exhibition 
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of mental power, or the advancement of human wellbeing, there ariaea a 
response of admiration and reverence wherever the inHaence ia felt; and ao 
agreeable to human nature is this expresaioD, that the opportunity of 
calling it forth must be ranked a6 an addition to tiie benehta conferred by 
distinguished worth. The loving admiration of greatness is one of the 
many occnpations that are relied on for giving a current of j^preeable 
interest to the course of human life. Like the worship of the supernatural 
powers, it also implies the feeling of entranced submission, and eminently 
assists in maintaining the rank and degrees of human society. 


CEREMONIAL OF REUOlOUjS WORSHIP. 

The ceremonial modes of worshipping divinity in ancient times were ao 
different from wliat modern nations arc accustomed to, that a great effort ia 
^eccssary to enable us to picture to ourselves a scene at one of the temples 
on a festival day, or to imagine the general aspect and bustle of a town or 
rural population during the seasons of mingled worship and amusement. 
The killing of a boast in the presence of a congregation of pious wor¬ 
shippers, with all the acconipanhnentH witnessed in a slaughter-houser 
would form one astounding incident of divine service, dilKcult to be recon¬ 
ciled with the notions of the ]>rcsent day. The smell of roasting flesh, done 
to a cinder before the assembled multitude, would fill the temple during 
three-fourths of the service, while an anthem was sung, accompanied both 
with instrumental music and a ballet performance by trained dancers. 
The retiring congregation, instead of dispersing quietly and in a solemn 
mood to their respective homes, would probably be seen keeping together 
along the same line of streets towards some public grounds where gymnastic 
contests were forthwith to commence, and where a host was already 
assembled in their places to view the boxing, wrestling, racing, and other 
contests. If the morning hours were passed in tlic temple, the forenoon 
would witness such performances as are now-a-days chronicled in * BelFs 
Life,’ and the day would be concluded with dinner parties and deep drinking, 
the soberest being expected to indulge freely in compauicH assembled to do 
honour to the gods. 

We shall now endeavour to present a brief description of the principed 
peculiarities in the worship and ceremonial of the Grecian religion;— 

Temples .—^The form of a Greek temple of the cultivated ages of Greece 
is well known through the incessant repetition of it in the public buildings 
of modem Europe. But sucli buildings belonged only to a late period of 
Grecian history. For centuries the sites of religious worship were chiefly 
sacred enclosures, planted with trees on some spot chosen for convenience, 
or imposing ffoin its natural aspect. To people with little sense of the 
finer combinations of landscape beauty the tops of mountains are the most 
awe-inspiring situations; a huge mountain, rendered impressive by spreading 
its massy slopes away irom beneath the feet, and a wide expanse of sur¬ 
rounding scenery, strike the general mind with a sense of grandeur and. 
power, and dispose the thoughts to fall into a current of religious venera¬ 
tion, To worship * on every high hill ’ was one of the features whereby 
the Jews were wont to identify an idolatrous worship, ^e primitive 
- 19 • 
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Greckfi, like otlier natloiu, chofie high end commanding sites for cousccra* 
tlou to the gods. They lell in with the otlier feature coupled trhfa 
TTOrahipping on mountain tops in the prophet's denunciation; ‘ under every 
green tree ^ they felt ^emsdves subject to a sacred influence which they 
associated with tlie service of the gods. Consecrated plantations or groves 
were tlie seats of deities and heroes in ages when marble columns and the 
orders of architecture were unknown, und continued to be a cheap and easy 
method of indicating religious reverence and performing the rites of worship. 
Tlie trees that were planted were chosen, from their extended foliage, as a 
means of shade, or from their supposed preference by the divine tenant^ of 
the grove. The place for the people to assemble woii|d probably have the 
aspect of a closed avenue, with the altar and statue of the god at the end; 
and the congrc'gation would loiter about, leaning on the trunks of the trees, 
sitting at the routs, or reclining on the shaded ground. Except during the 
progress of the solemn parts of the service, there was no great restraint 
Upon the freedom of the worshippers, who might move about and talk 
to one another, only avoiding certain words and phrases of ill-omen. 

We luivc already quoted a remarkable testimony to the religious fascina¬ 
tion exerted on some minds by a tree, wliieh is strongly in point in 
illustratuig the choice of woods and plantations fur places of worship. In 
the creation of supernatural ol)jcct8 of reverence many influences concur; 
there are appearances that awe the observer into submission and homage, 
and tlierc are localities and situations where the disposition to ^oorskip 
mmethitig is strongly felt; on the one hand the mind is struck with the 
impression of a god's being present, and on the other feels a craving for a 
god to worship. Prolwibly the inboi'n disposition to religious reverence 
had as much to dt» with the ore-iition of the pagan gods, us the impressions 
of the supernatural in nature or in human life. 

The stone temples of the (jrceks being cxtenially siicli as we see in the 
modem imitations, and in the still existing renmins of Athens, Rome, and 
other places, it is necessary only to remark, that wliile there were such 
erections as oblong enclosures of pillars without any continuous wall or 
r(»oC tlie buildings were generally eoniplctely fonned and covered in, having 
H pillared ])ortieo surrounding them. The interior, like our churches, was 
fitted up for the purpose of aceommodatiiig a congregation in the great 
body of the liall: in the middle, or tow'ards the farther end, was the statue 
of the god surrounded by a railing; the altar naturally lay in front of the 
image, and round it were the places of the priests and officials, the choir, 
and the party bringing the &acriti('e or offerings on ca('h particular occa- 
slou. There was a large opening in the roof over the altar, througli 
which the smoke of the burning flesh (generally only a small part 
of the beast), together with the fumes of the sweet w'ood burnt as 
incense, arose to the sky, to regale the senses of the deity, who was 
coivsidered as actually partaking of the sacriflee. Seats were usually 
provided. The proportions of the building, instead of being a matter of 
disregard, as in our churches and public and private rooms, were deter¬ 
mined by the fooling or laws of symmetr}'^; while the decoration of the 
walla and roof W4>uld depend on the wealth of the subeeribera. The intomr 
of each frequented building came in course of time to be hung round with 
votive gifts qf all kinds—articles of gold, silver, or brass—^basins, jugs, 
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tripods, &c.; pictures, devout and thanksgiving inscriptions, in a manner 
that may be still observed in Itoman Catholic churches. It became a sight 
to sec the array of offerings in the wealthy and,celebrated temples, con¬ 
verting them into musounis of rare and costly articles and curiosities, 
besides antiquarian and religious relics. The oracular temple of Apollo at 
Delphi was peculiarly rich in votive offerings, the acknowledgments of 
the wealthy and powerful who liad achieved successes under the guidance 
of the god; besides being a saci*cd sanctuary, or bank, where treasure 
was deposited for safe keq>ing. 

Temples were built and supported, as churches are now, at the expense 
of the state, of the neighbuiurhood, or of private parties subBcriblng or 
bequeathing money or lands. The whole of a temple establishment, taken 
together, with its ofKcials and their residences, had a greater resemblance 
to modem abbeys and cathedrals than to the parochial churches of this 
country. Kach temple was dedicated to a god, as an abbey is dedicated to 
a Saint; and there might be in one town more than a single establishment 
to the same deity, with different sumainos or characteristic epithets 
attached to his name. The idea of systematically accommodating all the 
temple-going population with sitting-room at one time was never thought 
of, there being apparently much more of desultoiy worship by individuals 
and families than of siinultanemis attondaneo on divine service. Tlie 
exhibitions and entertainments associated with worship, but performed out 
of the temples, were tlic occasions of the most numerous assemblages. 

SUiiiies *—The erection of statues to gods and heroes was systematically 
attended to in the times from the- sixth century downwards, and was the 
consequence as vrell as a cause of the great prugrc.ss made in the art of 
sculpture. In each temple a statue of the god was set up at the far end la 
a standing or sitting postures. The most costly temple statues were made of 
ivory and gold; the. naked parts being ivory, and the robes and draperies 
gold, upon a wooden core. The great statue of Zeus Olympius in the 
temple at the locality of the Olympic games was said to liave been a sitting 
figure of this species of workmanship sixty feet high. ]3oth it and the 
temple ijere the work of the sculptor riiidias, and the statue is considered 
to Imve been probably the most imposing object of art that was ever 
presented to the human gaze. 

Previous to the age of sculpture, a pillar of stone or wood placed in tlm 
consecrated grove, perhaps inscribed with a nnme, was all that designated tho 
presence of a god or hero. The earliest carved statues were rudely executed 
in wood, and it M^as a considerable time after the chiselling of stone statues 
had come into practice before figures of the gods were the subject of tho 
sculptor's art. The consecrated post, or rough carving that Itad been in 
use for centuries in counoction with a deity, had acquired a prescriptive' 
veneration; and to attempt to remodel the divine images according to new¬ 
fangled conceptions was at first held to be somewhat impious. Accordingly 
it was not until a considerable time had elapsed that sculptors, whose 
'prentice lumd was exercised upon tho Olympian victors, received commis¬ 
sions to form statues of the gods, and to let loose their imagination in 
giving ide^ riiapes to supernatural beings. But in the fifth century b. c* 
the innovation was completely accomplished, and the whole strength 
the sculptural genius was allowed free scope in this departtnont. Hence 
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fifflowed the fitting np of tempiee universally with masterpieces of the art^ 
and the abundant di^sion of images of the gods^ as well as mythological 
z^presMitations of every deecription. Every public place in Athens became 
peoplpd with statues: they were found in tlie common streets, as well aa 
in all private dwellings having ^ny pretensions to ornament and taste. 

Hie place of the statnes in a temple being usually a recess in the farther 
end, a curtain was hung across in front of it, which was undrawn on the 
occasions of public worship. 

AUars. —These, as is well known, were stone pillars, or erections of stone 
or earth for ImmingsatTificial animals or portions of them, and for marking 
a spot as a centre in the marshallings and arrangements of worsliip. 
altar was, still more than the statue of the god, the point of the worshippers’ 
regards. TJiey wei*e of endless variety—from a few clods piled up on the 
ground, to the elaborate carved pillars of tlie times of high art. Tliey 
might stand directly on the (lour of tlie temple, or be raised upon a stone 
platform with an ascent of steps. It was the convention not*to use erections 
to the so-called subterranean gods (a certain number of deities supposed to 
dwell in the shades, and thereby distinguished from the Olympian and 
terrestrial gods), but to saiTiilce in troughs or ditches dug in the ground. 
Borne altars were exin cssly designed ftir sacrifice, and others were intended 
merely for ilio deposit of offerings witliout either blood or fire—such as 
cakes, fruits, and presents of inanimate things. I'lie. name of the deity was 
inscribed on the altar, and the act of inscribing a name served to consecrate 
trees or plants to deities or heroes, wliicli was often done by individuals to 
gratify their own }>rivate feelings. There was always a solemnity at the 
consecration of altars lunl statues ; the chief peculiarity of the proceeding 
was the anointing thein with oil, and to this was added some initiatory 
offering or sacrifice of more thaii the ordinary degree of cost and splendour. 

Offieiala .—The absence of a sacerdotal order, siich as wo find among the 
Clialduans, Egj'ptians, and .lews, was a j>cculiarity of the Grecian religion. 
The worship of primitive Givcco was jierforined by the same persons tliat 
held the higli offices of civil society: the king offered sacrifices for the 
people, the chief of a tribe for his clansmen, and the head of a l^ousehold 
for the members of the family. So tlie coinmander-iii-chiof of an army 
is seen performing the rites jiroliiniiiary to a campaign or special juncture 
^ military affairs. And this custom of performing public and domestic 
worship by the heads of the state and of families never went entirely out, 
although the practice arose of appointing men specially to discharge the 
priestly function at the established temples of the gods. The m<^eB of 
appointing sacred functionaries imduded every method of election in modem 
use: popular suffrage, patronage by cliiefs and civil rulers, hereditary 
descent, and the choice by lot— winch last method being extensively prac¬ 
tised in regard to civil offices, would in religious appointments be considered 
a direct appeal to the pfeasurc of the god. The office of priest, even whra 
separated from civil dignities, was very honourable; and the qualificationB 
were a sound body, a good character, and an unblemished and somewhat 
abstemious and ascetic life. Alisolute chastity and celibacy were not 
requisite in the generality of cases; such a degree of strictness, where 
it was required, implied the prevalejice of Asiatic notions. 

Among the ofik^a at an extensive temple 'establishment we find the 
It 
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priestsj chief and subordinate; a olass called parcuiies, who^'^were employed 
apparently to c(^ect the reTenues and take charge of the tempondities; 
the keryJiis^ criers, or heralds, who were attendants on the altar, and called 
silence at the commencement of the service, and pronounced the words of 
dismissal at the close; the sacrificerB, and tlie temple menials. 

The nivture of the worship or service in each case determined the nature 
of the sacred offices required. Tlie priests who presided over the holy 
mysteries had the special designation of KierophanU ; and in the Eleusinian 
mysteries the offices ran in a particular family. The oracular templee 
required functionaries for the express end of delivering the oracles, as well 
no doubt as for the purpose of concocting them. The responses at Delphi 
were given by a priestess, who was obliged to live secluded from the inter¬ 
course of men. She and the other officials of the temple were chosen by 
lot from among the inliabitants of the town of Delphi—a town whose whole 
existence was bound up with the temple. 

The system of appointing })riests by lot, and for a limited period, seema 
to have been very common; at Athens especially, where civil functionaries 
were frequently renewed, and most of them chosen by lot, this practice 
would be in regular operation. There also the priests, like all other officials, 
had to go through a strict process of accountability on their retirement 
from office, which would especially refer fo the management of the temple 
funds and revenues. 

As the dmne 8er\uce proper included music and dancing, a tn^ned choir 
of singers, instrumental peiformcrs, and dancers, must be considered as an 
essential portion of each temple establishment. The ancient practice was 
for the whole congregation to lift the song or psalm and join in the dance; 
but in later times, when a more refined and varied music, and a more elabo¬ 
rate system of dancing, came into use, a paid choir and orchestra had to be 
substituted. Tlie dancing at piildic worsliip and private parties was far 
more complicated than our domestic dances, being, in fact, of the nature of 
a ballet performance as seen at our Italian Opera. 

OfferingR^ and Sftcrifices. — The pagim worship universafly 

incorporated in the divine service sonic species of offering, gift, or devo¬ 
tion of means and substance to the god, who, according to a rude conception 
of deity, was considered to derive gratification from being hospitably 
entertained and loaded with gifts by the worshippers. Articles of food 
were presented as offerings; drinks were poured out as libations; and the 
still higher gratification of a meal of ftesh meat—the crowning act of 
hospitable entertainment in those times—^was afforded by bringing a choice 
beast to the altar, and slaying it in the presence of the divinity. 

The simple offering consisted of the fruits of the earth and the usual 
articles of diet, wliich were brouglit to the altar by way of grateful acknow¬ 
ledgment, cspecialiy at the harvest season. Libations consisted qf water, 
mDk, honey, wine, or oil, or mixtures of these; they always accompanied 
sacrifices on the principle of supplying drink along with food; but they 
were practised on other occasions, as at the commencement of every meaL 

The offering is a very obvious suggestion of religious respect towards 
the' gods, and that from a variety of motives. Besides being a species of 
hospitable entertainment, it may be looked upon as a gift or 
springing from reverential affection, or a jprsteful response io a 
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superior; and sUq afl something bestowed tinder an impulse of terror io 
appease and mollify a powerful being. It corresponds with tlie practice, 
eg prevalent in earlj society, of gi^ing presents to superiors, protectors, 
and men iu high office, from motives alternately of love and fear. The 
confirmation of this tendency into a fixed institution is finally effected by 
the wants of the priestly order. 

The origin and instigation of blood}' sacrifices is a more complex point, 
and has given rise to much speculation. The difficulty chiefly lies in dis- 
crimuiatiiig the original motives of the institution from tlie meanings that 
came subsequently to be attached to it. The great idea of the expiation 
of human guilt by the substitution of innocent blood certainly did not 
belong to the early (Irock. views of sacrifice, whatever might have been 
the case with other nations. The substitution of one victim for another 
to api>ease an angry being, or comply with a demand, was certainly prac¬ 
tised ; but this was a very dificrciit thing from the idea of atuiicnient as 
now understood. The following considerations seem to be move or less 
involved iu the institution as it appeared in the pagan world;— 

1. llio idea of hospitality to tlie gods already alluded to.—^Whatever 
luxury in the way of food any people bappeiied to enjoy, they included 
among their offerings to the divinities; and in rising above vegetarianism 
to the more liearty stimulus of aii animal diet, they made both their human 
guests and their superhunmn objects of worship fellow-partakers of their 
table; whence the leading of animals to the altar to give the gods their 
aliarc of the feast, it w'as literally believed in (i recce that the smoke and 
flavour of abuniiiig piece of meat were actually inhaled and enjoyed by the 
god on whose account the Kacrifice was offered, llie habitual presentation 
of aninials at the altar served also to support the temple service, iuasmuch 
as a portion of each ofiering was bestowed on the priests. Tlic practice 
was even made a source of revenue to the state in Athens, where the skins 
and other portions of the sacrifices were appropriated as a public tax. 

2. As a solemn and tragic display HCTompanying the adomtion of the 
supreme powers of the world, the destruction of life would form an appro¬ 
priate incident of worship.—The fact of death is calculated more than any 
other to inspire emotions of awe and dread. The disappearance of a living 
being from the world of existence is an object of terror, of mystery, and of 
tenderness. Of all human incidents it is the one most powerfully, and 
variously, and universally affecting the human sense, the human intellect, 
and the human heart. It is the fact of all others that arrests and engrosses 
our regards—the grandest and most solemnising influence of our life. No 
unsophisticated mind can treat it lightly, no mind wliatever can despise 
it when it is close at hand. It is the great antithesis of existence, the 
countor-luct to all tliat is consummate in human enjoyment. * The skull 
at the feast* expresses the summit of our dread confronted with the summit 
of our liappiness. Death is the contrast to life in the fulness of its joys, 
the intoxication of its bliss—the most impressive actnal contrast that the 
human mind con oonceive. 

As an influence of subduing terror there is nothing to compare with 
death. Both the serious influence and the exciting stimulus of this pas- 
:^j»D arc produced in the highest degree by what is tra^c. 

7 If we suppose, therefore, a human being dosiroos of testifying by sonm 
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appropriate and expressive action the solemnity that possessos the mind 
on some occasion of solemnity, wliat within the whole sphere of experience 
can be selected comparable to an incident df death? The sincere believer 
must think of his god when excessive danger awaits himself, and above 
all, in the hour of impending doom: he must comiect loss of life more than 
any other event with the will and purposes of the supreme powers- 
Looking upon death as in many cases the result of divine wrath, ho must 
at times consider himself as an agent of the deity in destroying a living 
being. It follows as a consequence that he should look upon tlie taking 
away of life as a bchtting part of the ceremonial of worsliip, and that he 
should not have at all times a scrupulous regard to the sucredness of 
liumanity itself. 

3. It is especially to be borne in mind, in the various iioints connected 
with the ancient religions, tluit they belonged to times when all the eftu- 
sions and demonstrations of sentiment and feeling were Avhat we should 
consider violent, boisterous, and extreme. The worship of primitive man 
would consist of a vehement outburst of solemn emotion, because at other 
times he would choose to indulge in outbursts of a kind the reverse of 
solemn. As yet far from the tranquillisiiig habits of later times, under 
which the impulses of men are cahnod down imd distributed in a sei^one 
iihu overspreading the whole life, tlic half-clviliscd human being indulges 
in vehement and uncontrollable outbursts of frantic emotion, religious at 
one time, mirthful at another, and again triumpliant and exulting; and 
with little discrimiimtiun or tfiste includes them all in one religious demon¬ 
stration. Nothing less than a bloody saeritice could serve as the counter- 
jiart of uproarious drinking scenes, ciitliusiastic thronging processions, wild 
and maddening dances, stirring songs, and noisy music. 

4. Tlicre is cue other consideration that wc must be content with slightly 
hinting at. In all the extreme manifestations of liuman liate, cruelty, or 
revenge, m the cherished feelings of iinjjlacable resentment and destructive 
wrath, it is impossible not to recognise as lurking in the depths of maii'n 
nature an appetite for blood—a genuine bloodthirstiness, such as bursts 
forth openly in many of the inferior animals, and in the savage (tommunities 
of our own race. It is even hard to say whether the delight in field* 
sports would not be somewhat modified if the last vestige of this feeling 
were extirpated, and the freest scope given to tlie large capacity of tender 
emotion inherent in the human frame. At all events it is open for us to 
suppose that, at the early institution of bloody sacrifices among some 
nations, acts of solemn butchery were a gratifying and entertaining spec¬ 
tacle to tiie worshippers, and were kept up, like the other ceremonial, for 
the purpose of pleasurable excitement- The taste for witnessing violent 
death-scenes, and for the recitals of murders and executions, although very 
much subdued in modem times, is yet far from being extinct. 

In confining our consideration to the Grecian sacrifices, we must remain 
satisfied with explanations such as the foregoing, to the entire exclusion 
of the idea of expiation for guilt, which, even allowing it to have been 
ultimately connected with the killing of animals at the altar, cannot be 
pronounced to have had any sliare in the original adoption of sacrificial 
rites among the people. 

We must now proceed to describe the operation of public sarciifice; and 
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in So doing ve siiall endeavour to enibrace all the particulars of an ordinary 
<liet of divine service, or a complete act of public worship:— 

The beasts chosen for sacriAo were the pig, goat, bull, ox, cow, sheep, 
lamb, cock, &c. or the domestic animals in general. The victim was led to 
the temple loose, and with as little appearance of constraint as possible. 
On the occasion of a great public sacr^ce, where periiaps a large number 
of victims were offered up, a procession was formed, and marched to the 
temple with a baud of music. At the dour of the temple there Was a vessel 
of lioly water, where cacli person had to dip his hands or feet for the pur¬ 
pose of purilication, wliich was rec|uired as preliminary to every solemnity. 
The company bringing the sacrilicial offering then arranged themselves 
round the altar, wliere also the victim wa^ drawn up. They were all 
dressed in holiday attire, with garlands on their iieads. The outer article 
of dross, the cloak or plaid, had sometimes'to be of a particidar colour for 
sacrificing to certain gods. The priests who received the worshippers were 
dressed in rich state robes, said to Imve been much of the same make as 
for the great dignitaries of the civil service. The rigid purity aud cleanli¬ 
ness of sacerdotal robes, and likewise of the ganneuts of the worshippers, 
is a frequent topic of allusion. 

The celestial gods were sacririced to after sunrise or early in the morning; 
but to the manes of the dead, and the subtemiuean gods, and in the mys¬ 
teries, Avorship was pcrfoniiod at uiglit. 

The victim and all tlie accoinjiaiumcnts being prepared, the officiating 
priest went round the altar, sprinkling it with meal and holy water, a fire 
being prepared with fagots all ready for being lit. He tlien turned and 
boRpriiikled tlie company with a fagot or olive branch dipped in the watcr. 
A crier then pronuunced tlie words, ‘ AVho is here?’—the cougregutioii 
exclauned, * Many aud good.* The priest now saul, ‘Let ua pray;* and 
doHvored a prayer, containing a general riujucst for the acceptance of the 
oblations, aud for health aud lutppines.s to tlie worsliippers, with any special 
favour that iniglit be desired on the occasion. The forms of prayer seemed 
to have been always very much the same, only the priest was prepared to 
adapt liimself to the spceudlties of tlie worsliipper's case. Before the 
prayer, or about the eomincncenient of the service, the crier uttered the 
well-known injunction, * to preserve a religious silenceAvhich meant more 
particularly an abstinence from all words or plirascs accounted of bad omen. 

The examination by the priest of the soundness of the victim, and its 
wilUng devotion to its end, was now proceeded with, if this were not 
previously done. It was expected to taste of its usual food, by way of 
showing that it was in good health, and to .stand quiet while a knife was 
drawn along its back from head to tail. The victim being approved of, a 
second prayer was said, and the prie.st took a cup of wine, tasted it, made 
the company taste, and poured the remainder between the horns of the 
victim; after which fraukuieense was strewed on the fire, to send forth an 
odorous smoke. 

Some one of the officials—either the priest, the crier, or some assistant— 
killed the victim, either by striking him down or cutting liis throat, accord¬ 
ing to the usual style of the shambles. If the animal escaped the blow, 
kicked, or struggled, it was accounted a bad omen; and this, or any of the 
other accidents deemed unlucky, might lead to au abrupt termination of tbe 
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*t)rocecdmgs. The criers and assistants then went on with the cutting up 
and flaying of tBe animal, while it was the business of the priest, or of a 
special spotlisayer, to examine the entrails,,by turning them over with a 
knife, and ther^y to read the fortunes of the worshippers, and obtain the 
prognostications usually sought from the structure of the entrails of sacri-* 
iiced victims. Many sacrifices being made for the express purpose of 
ascertaining the pleasure of the gods with reference to some projected 
enterprise, this part of the service was on such occasionH the chief centre of 
interest; and in all cases the party o^ering the victim carried home a certain 
measure of hopes or fears for the future from the sootlisayer's report on its 
internal viscera. 

Tlie portion of the aniinal l^umcd on the altar consisted of the thigh 
bones, which were covered with pieces of fat, and with thin slices cut here 
and there to represent the body and bulk of the animal. The priest and 
the person sacrificing then offered a joint prayer to the god; and as the 
company continued in the temple while the offering was consumed, the time 
was occupied with a song or hynm sung to the flute, with the accompani¬ 
ment of a dance performed round the altar. There were hymns composed 
to the honour of each temple deity, and sung during the acts of public 
worship, either by the assembled congregation, or by a liired chorus of 
singers and flute-players. Tlie liyinns sung in lionour of Apollo liad the 
special designation of tlic Vxnn ; the hymns in lionour of Dionysus, which 
gare origin to the Drama, wiire called Dithyrambs. The people naturally 
believed that the entertainiiienfs that were pleasing to themselves were 
acceptable to the gods; and hence they constituted music, the singing of 
hymns of praise, and dancing, a regular ])art of public worship. 

The remains of the sa<irificcd animals w'cre then partitioned among 
various claimants. The priests had one sliarc—in some places, as at 
Athens and Sparta, a 2 >ortion was cLtiincd by the civil autliorities—the 
remainder was carried away by tlie offerer, tvho had usually a feast on the 
same day, and who might citlier use it up at his own table, or contribute it 
to a public entertaiuinent, or send it in presents to his friends. A convivial 
dinner in some place or other was the usual conclusion of an act of worship 
or sacrifice at the temples, being, in fact, a continuatiuu of divine service. 
All such feasts were begun and ended by a libation of wino poured out 
before the company with a pious exclamation. 

Public Festivals .—The temple worship of the gods might be either by 
private parties at their own convenience, or by the ^lubliu generally on set 
days, which were seasons of holiday cessation from work, and of enjoyment 
and recreation. There being no Sabbath in the Grecian world, the occa¬ 
sions of public worship and holiday rest came on at irregular intervals, 
and often lasted two or tliree days at a time. Opportunities for seeing 
sacriflees and entertainments at some temple or other in Athens would bo 
very f^quent; and such persons as were difiposed for a day or half a day 
of idleness might be gratified with a temple servioe almost any day of the 
year. The days sacred to gods and heroes were abundantly numerous. 

But there were special seasons of universal jubilee and recreation, 
where a whole town was relea.^ed from ordinary labours, and thought of 
nothing but the festival. On the continf^nt may still be witnessed scenes of 
revelry and excitement exactly parallel to the festivals of the itncient pagan 
" * ' *27 
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worW ; but there is uothinp in this country tliat can enable us adequately 
to conceive them. Our (Ihristmas time snmewliat resembles the festival 
of the Apaturia held in Athens and over all the Ionian tribes, which was a 
scHHoii of family and clan reunions, lasting three days, and held annually 
about the beginning of winter; but it was a season of far greater public 
importance than out ('hristmas holicliiys. Yoimg men arrived at the age 
of eighteen devoted tlieir hair at a sacrifice, and presented themselves to be 
puldicly registered at this solemnity. 

The following ttcccnint of the festivals of the an<‘icnt« is from the 
description of Libanius :—‘ C*attie and wine, and whatever else is the pro¬ 
duce of the holds, are brought'from the C(uiutrv. (lamicnts also arc puri¬ 
fied ; an<l every one is anxious to celebrate t|jc festival in perfection. Those 
that are in want of garments are pcnnitted to borrow suclt ns arc rripiisite 
to adorn tlicuiselves on this occasion from those that have abundance. 
When the np]ioiiited day arrives, the priests open the temples, pay diligent 
attention to the statiuis, and nothing is neglected which contributes to 
Iho public eonveniencc. 'I'he cities, too, are crowded with a conflux (»f the 
neighbouring inhabitants, assembled to celebnite the festual, some coming 
on foot, others in shijis. 

‘ At sunrise they enter the teinjdes in splendid garments, worshipping 
that divinity to whom tlic festival is sjicred. Every master of a lioiisc 
precedes, bearing frankincense, a servant follows him leading a victim, and 
cliildron walk by the side of their parents, some very young, and othai's 
of a more advanced age, alrttudy feeling the strong iniiiience of tlie gods. 
One having j»erforined his saiTifu'e, departs; anotlier comes forward to 
j)crfi>rm it. Ninneroiis prayers are everywhere poured fi)rth, and words 
of good omen are mutually spoken.' 

As already hinted, the e\crv*ises of public* Avorship Avere followed up by 
public enterttiiiinents of all kinds, and Avitli festive parties and merry ineet- 
ings, public and private. 

Our limits will not allow us to enter into a specific description of more 
tluin one or two of the mure prominent fi^stive seasons observed at Athens; 
blit the Dionysiu, the celebration of the Eleusinian mysteries, and the 
I^auathenaic festival, tire too remarkable to be passed wholly unnoticed :— 

77te IHmynUi^ or tlie festivals in honour of Dionysus or Bacchus, Avere 
held three times in the year. One of these (>c(*usionR was the rural 

w 

Diouysia, held throughout the cantons of Attica, representing the festival 
in its priniiiive character; the otluT tAvo were the Lenaoa, and the Greater 
or City-1 >iou)>ia—both held in Athens, and rejireseiiting the exaltation and 
enlargement of the festival by city tastes and varied cntei*tainmeiite. Tlie 
Leiiaca Averti celebrated in winter, the tUty-1 lionysia in spring—both 
with dramatic cutertainments. The original choral dance and ditbyrambic 
Kuiig accompanying tlic worship of Dionysus became transformed into the 
Greek drama, Avhose groat (1i>tinctive peculiarities as compared with the 
modem draniii are connected witli its origin.* The trains of half-intoxi¬ 
cated revellers fonning a Biwcliic procession were licensed to pour forth 

* Soe tbe * Kssay the GeniuR and Cliaractor of the Grook TVagedy,' p^^sfixcd to 
ProfcKsur niackic's trun«lAlion, lutcly piibliKlicd, iif tlie * Lyrical Druiiias of .Ai^hyluH,* 
a HAirk Pintnciitly ciilculiited to bring tbe modern Enffiwli reader to fooe'witli 
tUe living pietilre ancient Greece in some of its grandest phases. 
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abuse and scurrility upon any one tlmt they might pass; and this custom, 
relincd upon by Athenian intellect, was the origin of Comedy* The 
' practice of abusing and libelling living and present men, chiefly public 
charactf^rs, never wholly disappeared from Athenian comedy, although it 
needed the repeated exercise of public authority to keep it within bounds. 

The principal feature of the Dionysiac solemnity, in addition to tlto 
dramatic representations in the theatre, was the procession. ^ Tliis, as 
cotiducted at Athens, was an extension and retiiicmeiit of the rural proces¬ 
sions, but still essentially wild and boisterous in its charsicter. Besides the 
pefsonation of satyrs, and the wild movements of the Bacchantes, there 
were carried baskets of figs, vessels of wine adorned with vine branches, 
the Phallus, or symbol of male generative force, and a van containing tlio 
imagQ of the god, with musicians singing and playing on flutes, cymbals, 
and tambourines. Scenes of drunkenness were considered by no means 
unbecoming at this festival. 

AVc have already liad to rem.nrk that bodily excitement to the pitch of 
frenzy was common to the worship both of 1 Honysus and DemGtOr. The 
other feature peculiar to the worship of those deities was the celebra¬ 
tion of mystcricR^ or rites open only to persons tlmt had gone through a 
ceremonial process of initiation. The mysteries of KUuiRis in honour of 
Demeter were the most noted of the kind in (Ireecc; and a brief allusion 
to what is known respecting these will serve to convey an idea of this 
peculiarity of the ancient religions. 

The FAntsinian mystmvs were celebrated every year, iu September, and 
the ftstiyal occupied ten days. Both sexes and all ages were admitted; but 
foreigners and bad clmriielevs at home were excluded. It was considered 
a duty of every Atlicnmn citizim to go to Ehmsis at least once, for the sake 
of being initiated. The intending coinmuni<;ants on each o(icasion formed 
themselves into a procession, and marched on foot from Atlicns to Elcusis, 
a distance of t(m or twelve miles. Various (•creinoiiios of purificjition were 
gone through, and sacrifices offered, with solemn processions, and the carry¬ 
ing about of lighted torches. Sports and contests, as was usual at all 
festivals, were regularly exhibited. The ceremony of initiation was noc¬ 
turnal, and took place in a large building called the Temple of the Mysteries. 
The esmdidates entered with myrtle crowns and clean garments, dipping 
their hands in the holy water at the door as they passed. The hierophant, 
or chief actor of the mysteries, received them witli a solemn admonition 
to preserve their minds pure and undehlcd on so august an occasion; and 
then read out of a book the im])OTt of the mysteries. He next put certain 
questions to them, as to whether they had duly prepared themselves by 
fasting, &c.; to all wliich t.liey returned answers in a set ft^rm. A vast 
exhibition of strange objects and scenes then opened up lujfore them; 
thunders and lightnings alternating with pitch darkness, noi.scs and bellow- 
ings, apparitions of horror, and dramatic spectacles of the most terrible 
excitement. Tiie sad mythical lustory of the goddess was represented, it 
would appear, with an exaggeration of details that struck dread into the 
spectators. Obscene rite.s and symbols seem also to have been mixed up 
with the revelations. The shock given to tlie spectators must Irnve been 
terrible. The whole scene was an extreme instance of tragedy, according 
to Aristotle’s account of its intention—^namely, to purify the h^art by pity- 
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and terror. It waa an accumulation of all the objects and stimulants of 
the most tumultuous passions of pathos and terror, llie motive of the 
display ^rould appear to have been to operate as a counteractive to these 
passions in ordinary life, by the abiding remembrance of one volcanic 
outburst of emotion. There was a saying, that persons tliat had once 
visited the cave of Trophonious, -where a similar dish of horrors was served 
up, -were never known to smile afterwards; and perhaps some permanent 
solemnising effect was anticipated from the exhibition of the mysteries. 

Egypt was the country where mystic concealment was carried to the 
greatest length as a means of spiritual power, and many of the Egyptjan 
rites seem to have passed into (S recce. Nothing could be more opposed to 
these ancient practices tlian tlie publicity of all kinds of transactions, civil 
and sacred, in the free countries of modem Europe. Almost the only 
vestige of mystic secrecy belonging to society in tlie present day, is that 
associated -with the relations of tlie sexes—a subject habitually disguised 
under a veil of studied expression; ))ut it is a matter of dispute whether 
this custom really contributes to pui'ity of feeling on the matters in question, 
seeing that secrecy often produces tlie contrary effect of inflaming a prurient 
imagination on tiie very points intended to be ignored. 

TJie Pavailtmaic Festival^ or the festival of all the tribes in honour 
of Athens, the patron goddess of the cit}^, was one of the great and 
universal Athenian solemnities. This was an annual festival in the month 
of July or August; Imt once in every four years it-was celebrated with 
peculiar solemnity, and was then called the Greater Panathenaca, as dis¬ 
tinguished from llio festival of ordinary years, which Avas called the Lesser. 
The two distinguisliing peculiarities of tlie festival were the procession 
and the recitation of the juiems of Homer, -which last was from time 
immemorial the literary ontertaimaent of this festival, as the acting of 
plays was of tlio Dionysia. 

The Panathenaic procession was made up of a vast multitude of Athenian 
citizens of both sexes, young and old, and likewise of the metics, or resi¬ 
dent foreigners, with their wives and cliildren. It was organized without 
the city, at a place called tlie t^rnmiciis, and marched along by a fixed 
route to the Parthenon on the Acropolis. The object of the ceremonial 
was to convey a riclily-embroidered gannent for the statue of Ath^n^ in 
the Parthenon; and a solemn act of public worship, with all the usual 
accompaniments, took place, during wliich the statue was robed with the 
gannent. The sculptured frieze of the Parthenon, of which there are 
portions now in the llritisli Museum, represented the array of this vast 
procession- First came a detachment of old men, carrying oHvc branches 
in their hands; next were men in middle age, l>Garing shields and spears, 
and attended by the metics, who carried small mimic boats, to denote their 
foreign origin. After these followed tlie women, natives and foreigners. 
To these succeeded a chorus of young men, crowned wdth millet, who sung 
hymns to the goddess. Next were a train of virgins of rank, carrying 
baskets, with the utensils and materials used at the service in the temple, 
and attended by the metics' daughtei's, who carried a sort of umbrellas and 
little seats. The rear was brought up by boys. 

The games and contests at the Panathenaeawerc nomerons and splendid, 
v.and included musical and poetical competitions- 
80 
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Tlie great national festivals of Greece -were tlio Olympic, Pytliian, 
Tsthmian, and Ncmean games, which were a combination of worship, sport, 
festive recreation, and every kind of sociable entertainment. Distinct from 
these were the Amphiktyonic assemblies, which came to have great poli¬ 
tical influence in the country, but whose origin was not at all connected 
with political federation, Mr Grote has shown that the early enstom that 
prevailed among families and tribes, of inviting their neighbours to join in 
their festivals, was the real germ of the great Amphiktyonic league, which 
continued through historical Greece to meet twice a year, and discuss 
najtional affairs, but more especially questions connected with reli^on. 


RELIGION OF COMMON LIFE. 

In the affairs of daily life, which require a knowledge of the course of 
the world, and of the consequences of actions, the interference of a more 
than liuman wisdom has at all times been desired. It is natural that men 
should resort to the supernatural powers for guidance in the dark and 
doubtful issues of life: the ruling agency of creation is inevitably assumed 
as well instructed in the future. The reference to oracles and prophets, 
divination by lots, dreams, sacrifloes, birds, and other appearances, magic 
and necromancy, were constituent portions of the Grecian religion in its 
bearing on common life. By all these methods the will of the gods was 
interpreted, and human conduct reg»ilated. 

In every kind of divination l)y omens and auguries there was necessarily 
an appeal to mere chance. But the coiiventional signs agreed upon as 
showing favourable or unfavourable indications, have often some degree of 
natural expressiveness, or arc such as act upon the untutored mind in the 
way of inspiring hope or fear. For example, all sudden and terrible pheno¬ 
mena of nature—earthquakes, eclipses, sudden and unusual deluges, the 
unexpected withering of trees and fruits—being calculated to produce 
terror and alarm, easily led the mind to evil forebodings. So any extra¬ 
ordinary emotions or perturbations seizing an individual were interpreted 
as of disastrous import. The distinction between the right and left 
members of the body was a very wide basis of discrimination in every sort 
of augury : things happening on the right ]>eing accounted lucky, and on 
the left the reverse. The act of sneezing was fixed upon the Greeks as an 
indication of the will of the gods, probably from its being apparently a 
capricious effect, and for tiiat reason withdrawn from human explanation, 
and related more directly to the agency of the gods. There were many 
superstitions related with encounters on the public ways; some of them, as 
for instance aliare crossing the road, are still in existence. Words express¬ 
ing heavy calamities, death, destruction, and imprecations, were looked 
upon as ill-omened, and were carefully avoided in the time of public 
BRcrifices and during acts of divine worship. 

In examining the entrails of sacrificed animals, it was a good omen to 
find the parts sound and healthy, and of their usual form and dimensions. 
The priest examined successively the liver, the heart, the gall, the spleen, 
the lungs, and the bowels; and every so^ of irregularity or exception to 
the average healthy anatomy was interpreted into some specifib unfavour*- 
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Able prognostication. Omens were also taken from tlie other circumstantials 
of the (uicniice—the burning of the hre, the streaming of the blood, tho 
windings of the smoke, or the motions and noise of tho liquids poured in 
the libations. Fancy or whim would in many eases rule the interpretation; 
but for tlic most part the stress was laid on points that would strike tho 
general mind as encouraging or the reverse. 

The flight of birds was a subject of divination both in Greece aiid Rome. 
An artitioial distinction licing drawn between the quarters of the heavens, 
as well as between the right ami left hands, the appearance of birds in any 
one quarter liad a flxed significance. The east was preferred to the west 
by a not unnatural regard to the commencement of the day. Again, tlie 
motions of birds about a person, a place, or an army, were interpreted 
aiM'ording to the notions of the character of the species, liirds of prey 
following a multitude would naturally suggest ideas of slaughter and <'arnage. 
The croaking of ravens was expressive ; by some unknown circumstance or 
turn of thought, tho raven was sacred to tlic oracular god, Apollo. Cocks 
were prophetical iii matters of war, and Avere sacred to Mars, 

The belief in dreams is an ancient and univcrfuil superstition. It is 
possible to find reasons for the coincidence of dreams Avith events on some 
occasions, and there may be cases of coiiicidcncn l)cyond the reach of any 
explanation yet known; but the practice of relying on dreams for guidance 
in action is substantially as irrational as any other form of obsolete divina¬ 
tion. Ill procuring a proplu*tic dream tiierc avhs a regular form of proceeding 
by fasting, temperance, sacrilicc, and choice of dress. If a frightful dream 
occurred to any one, or a portentous omen i>f any description, propitiatory 
sacriflees might be olTcnul to avert the evil consequences. 

Magical rites and iiccrmuancy, or an aptieal to departed ghosts, also 
ranked among the vurietuis of (Uviniiig the Avill of the gods coucorning the 
duties and conduct of men. 
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T he straggle of genius with adversity, though oftentimes represented, 
never ceases to be interesting. P]vory variation of this story has its 
0 >vn graces, and conveys its separate and peculiar lesson. Whoso passes 
worthily through the straits and perils of difficult and jminful circumstances 
is thereby recommended to tlie hym])athy and admiration of mankind. Men 
love to trace the paths by whit h he jounioyed—^to contemplate, as from 
a quiet and retired distance, the obstacles and dangers he survived and 
o\ercamc—to witness, with a wondering and pensive interest, the whole 
intricate drama of liis baffled and renewed endeavours—and are not without 
H disposition to rejoice in the result, when \t is seen that a manly and 
consistent imrpose has been followed by success. The biographies of 
diligent and able persons are, accordingly, among the most attractive and 
encouraging studies which can engage the attention of hopeful and aspiring 
natures; being at once momentooh of triumphant energy and pledges of 
the possibilities which are oj>en to further and corresponding enteiprises. 
Ho tliut can succeed in dclmeating the outward and inwaid being and 
history of n man—especially of a man esteemed eminent and worthy in 
his generation—^will not alone impart a rational and exalted pleasure to 
those who may attenthely consider the delineation, but will Hkewiso 
(ontribntc bomething to illustrate and promote that intellectual and spiri¬ 
tual advancement thereof all men arc more or less capable, and are 
morally enjoined to aim after. With some such intent, though on a 
small and very imperfect scale, it is here proposed to portray the life 
.ind experiences of IVofessor Ileync—a scholar whose reputation has now 
been long established among the learned, not only in Germany, his native 
country, but likewise in France and England, and indeed throughout 
Europe genemlly. Hy common acknowledgment of all competent and 
enlightened scholars, he was a man of bolid and excellent attainments, and 
of a cliaracter in nearly all respects remarkable: upright, persevering, 
steadfast-minded; in what lie did and what he suflered a notable example 
cjf high intelligence, of quiet and sedulous endeavour, personal energy and 
lielpfulnesb; and also of a pure, modest, and unpretending probity. Any 
relation which bliall represent, however faintly, the attempts, labours, and 
performances of such a man, cannot fail to be acceptable to many readers, 
and to some may possibly prove more infective, and perhaps no leaa 
cntcitainiiig, than more voluminous and ambitious publications. ' 
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CBiristiaB Gottlob Hoyne was bom at Chemnitz, in Upper Saxony, irt 
the month of September 1729. His father, Gootgc ITcyne, was a wearer 
in humble, and even impoverished circumstances. The monufactaren of 
Saxony were in his day visibly derlining; and consequently the miseries 
of his class wore almost daily accumulating, and their prospects becoming 
constantly more and more hopeless. Scarcely could the workman, with 
his utmost diligence, earn a sufficiency for liis own support, still less 
was he capable of adequately providing for liis family. Hcyne was 
accordingly nurtured and brought up in the most extreme and bitter 
poverty. ‘ The earliest companion of my childliood/ says he, * was want; 
and my first impressionR came from the tears of my mother, who had 
not bread to give her children.’ lie was also the first-bom of the family^ 
and had therefore the coinpletcst oppoi-tunities for witnessing the various 
phases of destitution which the houscliold from time to time pre¬ 
sented. Many a piteous and distressing spectacle appears to have l^en 
exliibited in that poor weaver's cottage, where tlu^ father often worked 
tliroogh long weary days—from early morning until late at night—and 
then perhaps could not find n purchaHcr for the product of his labour. 
Scenes of memorable sadness, hunger-panes, the .still despair of stricken 
industry, were things familiar to the boy from earliest in^cy; and with 
the strange bewildered sympathy of a thihl, he often looked upward to 
lus mother’s face, and wept to sec her sorn»wfal. iiis was a childhood 
of that unhappy sort whicli Charles Lamb has so touchingly depicted— 
a childhood which has ‘ no childishness in its dwellings,’ no toys, no pas- 
timoa, no pleasant or sweet ntnondtranceh—jiothing but the keen expe- 
rumues of a premature worldlincss, Saturday-night anxicticB, the dull 
oppression and the bfmdag<* of despondency, ilow painful a thii]g is 
it that a child should have any nboiit the jmee of bread, or bo 

so conditioned as to entt^rtaiii a fear of being sent away as creffitless 
from a baker’s shop! Whoever has a a child in such extremity—not 
yet liardenod or rendered callous by long foiniliarily with wretchedness— 
will not roa<li1y forget tho deplorable dejection of its countenance. 

Young Christian lleyno suffered many such rebufts; suffered them until 
his yo^pg heart grew vindictive and rebellious. It is little known how 
much unnatural exasperation is kindled in even tdnder minds by harassing- 
and straitened circumstances. To this poor boy, as he began to apprehend 
some little of the discrepancies of society, it appeared that people were 
everywhere combined, as in hostile conspiracy, to render him and those 
who were dear to liim unhappy, 'fhe distress occasioned to his parents by 
the haiighty bearing of ‘ purse-proud ’ traders—forestallers, who bought up 
tho linen made by the poorer peojile at the lowest, and often unjust prices, 
to sell in other districts at the highest—nnrasod and fostered in him a 
burning indignation. Often, on Saturday nights, had he seen his mother 
* wringing her hands and wet‘])ing,’ when it happened tliat she liad come 
back with the web of tho father s weaving—the product of a week’s hard 
toil, and not unfrequcntly of bleeplcss nights—having been unable to find 
any one to buy it. On such occasions the boy or his sister would sometiines 
be sent out with the same piece of cloth, to try if tJtey could get rid of it, 
a|«Qy of the places where the mother's application had been unsucoossful. 
‘ mooasity, as Heyne has related, often constrained the poorer sort to ^sell 
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the sweat of their brows for anything the forestallers tbou|^ well Ut 
offer, and to make up the deikiwey between the price and T^ne hi.star¬ 
vation. Hhc imperiousnesB and petty tyranny of these unjust deahors so 
powerfully and painifally laid hold upon &8 mind, that when afterwards, at 
school, he first heard of ‘ tyrannicide,’ he says he conceived the project of 
acting the part of a Brutus on all those ‘ oppressors of the poor' who had 
so often cast his father and mother into straits, deeming that it would be a 
noble deed to rid tlic esurth of them for ever. ‘ And here,’ adds he, ‘ 1 had 
tho first instance or illustration of a truth which I have since f^quentlj 
Lad occasion to observe—that if the man who is armed with a feeling of liis 
wr<mgs, and possessed of any considerable strength of soul, does not risk 
the worst, and become an open criminal, it is solely owing to the beneficent 
effect of the circumstances wherein Providence has placed him, which, by 
fettering liis activity, guard him from attempting tho destructive enterprises 
his excited passions may suggest. Tliat tlie oppressing portion of man¬ 
kind should be secured against the oppressed is apparently regarded, in 
the scheme of tho inscrutable Wisdom, as a most important dement of 
the present system of things.* 

Ileync’s parents, though thus miserably situated, did what they could 
to procure him some little education. At an early age he was sent to one 
of the humbler sort of sciiools, where he soon obtained the praise of taking 
delight in learning, and of making mon^ than ordinary progress. Before 
ho was ten years old he even began to assist in raising the money for his 
school fees, by giving lessons lo a neighbour’s cliild in reading and in pen¬ 
manship. W'hen tlie common school course Itad carried him as far aa he 
rould be advanced by it, ho became desirous, as he says, of ‘ proceeding 
into Latin.’ UnluckUy, it was beyond his parents’ means to provide the 
money for such a purpose. This was a great grief to tho boy, and he 
l>ore it about with him for many days, perceiving little likelihood of ever 
being delivend from it. However, one day when he was greatly dis- 
tresse<l, even to sobs and tears, ))y pondering on his cheerless prospects, 
hvt happened to be sent to fetcli a loaf from the shop of a baker, who 
was his godfather, and a near relation of his mother; and as it chanced, 
was questioned by the worthy man concerning his discomposure, whidi, 
after a stream of tears, the boy succeeded in revealing, and presently 
had good reason to be comforted. The godfather was in easy circum- 
fitanccs, and as Heync records, he magnanimously offered to pay ont of 
Ills own pocket the weekly sum required for tlio desired teaching, imposing 
in return only one condition upon tho pupil — namely, that he should 
come to him every Sunday, and repeat such part of the Gospel as he 
had learned by heart: an arrangement which Heyne considered had one 
very good efiect upon liim, inasmuch as it cxcrcisod his memory, and 
taught him to recite without bashfulncss or hesitation. 

Oveijoycd by his unexpected fortune, the boy started off homewards 
to proclaun the grand intelligence, triumphantly tossing up his loaf into the 
air, and capering with barefooted adroitness to catch it as it descended. 
His almost delirious excitement was naturally detrimental to the sue- 
ecssfal management of sleights-of-hond, and after a few surprising 
tho loaf,fell into a puddle; an unfortunate circumstance,wliidi brou^ 
tlie elated experimenter a little more to his senses. However, 4he cUd^ 
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ingR which he anticipated tamed out nowise serious, as his mother was 
also licartily delighted by the news whioh he communicated. The father, 
it seems, was less content, thinking possibly that the boy was smitten 
with an ambition beyond his cirramstances, and that all this eagerness 
for learning, in one so unfavourably conditioned, could prove ultimately 
little other than the root of manifold vexations, if not of lifelong disappoint* 
meats. Nevertheless, tiie boy remained at school, making as much pro* 
gress as he could under many great impediments, the respectable god¬ 
father continuing all along to jMiy the fees with commendable regularity. 
At the end of two years the schoolmaster discovered that the pupil h^ 
pretty well exhausted his own scholarship ; a discovery which Pleyne 
declares he Itimsclf had made before, but had entertained an uncomfort¬ 
able delicacy about aTuiouiicing it. 

It now seemed likely that llcyiie's education was to be considered as 
completed. As in straitened households every accession of help, how- 
CA^cr small, is of consequence, it was naturally enough the desire of his 
parents that he should, as soon as possible, quit his school-books, and tiy 
ills luind at weaving. To this the boy evinced an inveterate repugnance, 
and in opposition to tlie wishes of his father, entertained a * longing to get 
into the grammar-school of the town,’ where lie hoped to prosecute with 
more effect the studies he had begun. Often wdth a sAd and wistful look 
did he linger by the walls of the school-house as he passed, and sighed as 
he reflected on the hardship of being excluded from participating in tho 
advantages enjoyed there by many who had probably fir less reverence 
for knowledge. "What bliss would it have been to have exchanged places 
with some miserable truant, whose sli>w Ijrains were so jaded with immea¬ 
surable taskwork as to be in danger of being cruslied by the burthens 
laid on them, and to whom the very iin7tie of ‘ Mchool’ was groTO an 
abomination, suggesting only aii everlasting weariness, like that of Sisy¬ 
phus in tho dreary shades, rolling Iiis huge stone up to the mountain-top, 
to rotuni for ever on his Iiead ! 

However, the Fates are sometimes generous, and even that which we 
most despair of shall now and then, by some rare and unexpected acci¬ 
dent, turn out an actual event. An eccentric clergyman, wlio was Heyne’s 
s<‘,cund godfather, came hy cliance to hear of the boy’s unusual anxiety 
after learning, and had the curiosity to send for him, for the purpose 
of testing both his knowledge and capability by an oxamiuation, Tlio 
result was satisfactory, and tlic good parson promised that he ‘ should go 
to tho town school,’ and that he liimself would pay tho charges. What 
a sudden turn of ]mppino.ss for ileyne ! lie declares it to be impossible to 
express the joy which ravished him on tliat occasion. Awuy, then, is ho 
despatched to tho ‘ first teacher,’ is examined in customary form, and 
‘ placed with approbation in tlie second class.' The second class, however, 
having conceited notions of its respectability, almost declines to tolerate 
the poor boy’s presence. * Weakly from infancy,’ says he, * pressed down 
with waut and sorrow, having never had any cheerful enjoyment of child¬ 
hood or of youth, 1 was still but small in stature, and ray class-fellows, 
judging by appearances, had a very slight opinion of me.' Nevertheless, 
* various proo& of diligence,' and praises from the master, gradually 
convince 4he fellows tliat lie is wortliy of his place. His diligeuce, 
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indeed, was not a little hampered by want of books. Sebastian Seydel, 
the eccentric clergyman, appears to have kept his promise somewhat 
too closely to the letter; he paid the quarterly fees, provided the pupil 
with the requisite blue-cloak—rather a coarse one, says Heyne, but 
perhaps not on that account the worse for use—^and gave him a mul¬ 
titude of useless volumes that were lying on his shelves; but to supply 
him with appropriate and sufficient school-books was not in the bond. 
The truth is, the eccentric Sebastian was often short of cash, and had 
need at all times to exorcise a ratlier rigid thrift. A man of magni¬ 
ficent liberality of intention, but of insufficient means, he appears to liave 
been as charitable as be could well afford to be; and his memory is worthy 
of respect among poor students everywhere, as one who really helped a 
brother scholar in extremity, when richer, and probably more highly 
* respectable ’ persons, turned indifferently away, and, like the Levite of the 
parable, ‘ passed by on the other side.’ 

To meet the inequalities of his situation, lleyne had every day to 
borrow the books of some of his class-fellows, and to copy out such parts 
as were assigned for the lesson; a practice wliich, though it kept him in 
a manner always more or less dependent, was not unserviceable so far as 
his progress in study was concortied. On the other hand, the honest 
Scydcl would exercise a rigorous supervision of his proceedings, and gave 
him from time to time certain lumrs of instruction in the Latin tongue. 
Sebastian in Ins youth had learned to inak<5 Latin verses, and it seemed 
to him that the grandest acconqilishment of a classical education was even 
tliat of making Latin verses. Accordingly Ileync had to adjust himself to- 
this Egyptian taskwork of briiik-in.'iking without straw. ‘ Scarcely,’ says 
he, 'was “ Erasmus dc Civilitate Mornm'* got over, when I, too, must take 
to verse-making, and all this before I liad read any authors, or could pos¬ 
sibly possess a suitable store of words.’ Tlicre is every evidence that the 
good Sebastian was a jiedaat —a meagre, contracted man, whose mmmmg 
might bo well enougli, but whoso iiisiglit cannot be honestly commended. 
He was also, says Hcyne, 'passionate and rigorous—in every point repul¬ 
sive;’ a stiff-necked, self-willed, desperate ‘old bachelor,’ and vain to 
absurdity of his ridiculous gift of l^atinity. ' These qualities of his,* con¬ 
tinues Hcyne,' all contributed to overlt)ad my youth, and nip away in the 
bud every enjoyment of its pleasures.’ 

While thus burthened and depressed by the Sebastian task-labours, he 
was likewise impeded and held down by almost every sort of want, vexa¬ 
tion, and discouragement. ' The school-course was bad: nothing but the 
old routine—vocables, translations, exercises; all without spirit or any 
proper purpose.’ Still, so far as the virtue of such matters went, he 
appears to have made a very excellent proficiency. In the course of time 
he became competent to write botii Latin and Greek verses, and could 
even render in that shape the * discourses which he heard at church.’ 
Some ' ray of hope’ thereupon began to shine within liis mind. A certain 
small degree of self-respect and eelf-confidcncc was also now awakened in 
him by his success in a school examination, conducted in the presence of 
the superintendent or chief inspector of schools, who happened to call ia 
his vocation at the Chemnitz Grammar-- chool. Dr Theodor KrUger, as 
Hqyne informs us, was 'a theologian of some Icamin:: for his timej’ and-.. 
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iASk St biff Txait the rector wa$ teacliing ex caAedraj the doctor snddeSlj 
intemxpted him, and pat the question, among the scholars could teu 
him what might be made by way of anagram irom the word Ausiriaf It 
seems that this whim had entered the inspector's head from the circum- 
staiiee that the ‘ drst Silesian war' was just begun, and some such anagram, 
reckoned extremely liappy, had recently appeared in a certain newspaper. 
None of the boys knew what an anagram really was: the very rector 
looked blank and considerably perplexed. As none answered, however^ 
he began to give * a description of anagrams in general.' lioyne instantly 
set himself to work, and sprung forth with his discovery— Vofttaril lliis 
differed somewhat from the newspaper one, and of course was all the 
better. * Ho raucli greater was the Bui>erintendcnt’8 admiration; and the 
more, as the successful aspirant was a little boy on the lowest honch of tlie 
eecunda,' Dr Theodor growled api>lausc; hut in so doing he set the 
entire school about the ears of Tlcyne, ‘ as he stoutly upbraided them with 
being beaten by an inJimmJ' 

It was this ‘pedantic advcntim^,' as Heyne calls it, which first gave an 
impulse to the dovelopmcnt of his powers. Ho began to take some little 
credit for himself, and in spite of all the oppression and contempt in which 
he languished, resolved on struggling foiward. Still, he says, this first 
straggle was sadly ineffectual—was soon, indeed, regarded as a piece of 
mere conceit, and brought on him ‘ a thousand humiliations and dis- 
qxtietndcR.' The pei^^erse way, too, in which the old parson treated him— 
tJhc discontent of his parents, and esiJccially of his father, who thought 
that, had the boy stuck by weaving, the lioiiscludd might have been to 
some ext^t improved in ciremnstanoeH—the pressure of want, and the 
almost gruilgliig entertiuument he received at home—the feeling of back¬ 
wardness and degradation winch accompaiiied him continually—^all this 
would allow of * no cheerful tiiought, no Rcniiment of worth,’ to spring up 
within him for the adornment or elevation of Ids nature. ‘ A timorous, 
bashful, awkward cArriage shut me out still farther from all cxteiuor 
attractions. Where could 1 learn good manners, elegance, a right way of 
thought? "Where could I attain any culture for heart and spirit?’ Up¬ 
wards, however, he still strove with resolution. ‘A feeling of honour, a 
wish for something better, an effort to >vork myself out of this ahasMUcnt, 
inccpsantly attended me; but being w'ithout dircctiim, it led me for the 
moat part into clownishness, aullennc^ss. and misanthropy.' At length, by 
a favourable turn of circumstance, a jdace Avas opened for him where some 
tiaining in these respects IwiAinc obtainable. There was a young gentle¬ 
man, lately introduced into society, at the ‘west end’ of Chemnitz, for 
whom his frmds desired a little private instruction in the languages. He 
was too select a personage to he sent to school, and not old enough for 
college; therefore it came to pass that Hcync, being heard of and recom¬ 
mend, was chosen for his temporal*}^ tutor. ‘ As these private lessons 
brought me in a gulden monthly (that is to say, about two-aud-sixpence 
sterling), 1 now began to defend myself a little against tlic grumbling of 
my parents, llitlierto 1 had been in the habit of doing work occasionally, 
lhat I might not be told 1 contributed nothing to the eamb^g of my inread; 
dothw a^ oil fcff my lamp 1 hod earned by teaching in the house; these 
1 could now relinquish; and thus my condition was In some degree 
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improved. On the other hand, 1 had the opportunity of seeing pereoDfl of 
better education. 1 gained the good-'vnll of the family; so that, besides 
the lesson hours, I generally lived there. Such socioty afforded me some 
culture, extended my conceptions and opinions, and also polished a little 
the rudeness of my exterior.’ 

In this new situation Heyne appears to havo liad at least some partial 
enjoyment of existence. Indeed he fell privately in love wifh his pupil's 
sister, made and destroyed innumerable X^reek and Latin verses in celebra¬ 
tion of her clutrms, and had the audacity to ‘ dream of sometime rising 
hi^ enough to be worthy of her.’ Tliis, however, was but a flattering 
delusion, though he did succeed'in acquiring the friendship both of herself 
and of her mother. The grand concern which mcanwlule occupied his 
thoughts was, how he should be able to got to the university at Leipz^. 
Old Sebastian, with his munificent ‘ liberality of intention,’ had promised 
to stand good on this occasion; and it is thought ho would liavo done 
so with the greatest pleasure, had it cost him nothing: as it was, ho merely 
gave extremely liberal promises, but could not by any device be brought 
to produce a fraction of hard <;ash; and elsewhere for lloync there was 
no resource. At‘length, wearied, it Ls surmised, by the youth’s impor¬ 
tunity, he determined to bestir himself; and accordingly he directed his 
assistant, who was then going to Leipxig, to conduct IIe 3 aio thither— 
the latter doubting not but that at the end of the journey something 
pleasant would turn up. The two arrived in safety; but when the 
anxious student made inquiries respecting the arrangements which he sup¬ 
posed his patron had made for him^at college, he found none whatever had 
been made, and moreover, that there was not a groachm of money provided 
to meet any of his necessities. This information the assistant gave him, 
and then left him at a lodging-house, declaring that anything farther was 
not in his commission. 

Heyne had in liis pocket exactly two gulden^ and not the slightest 
prospect of obtaining any more when these should be expended. Starva¬ 
tion stood visibly before him at not many days’ distance. A youth with¬ 
out connections, in a strange place, shabbily attii'cd, and destitute of books, 
with simply five shillings in his purse, he found himself set down at the 
threshold of Leipzig University, ‘ to studv all learning,’ and build his 
fortunes out of chaos. No wonder that sheer despondency at first over¬ 
mastered him. He speedily fell sick; and, as he says, recovered only ‘ to 
fall into conditions of life wherein he became the prey of desperation.’ 
All the miseries which, from ages immemorial, the ‘ poor scholar’ lias been 
heir to, were now, for long years, to be his only portion. How he con¬ 
trived to live, much more how he managed to study, it is utterly impossible 
to make out. The hapless Sebastian Scydel, it appears, did occasionally 
send some churlish pittance, but never until ' after unsjicakablc solicita¬ 
tions,’ and then * in quantifies that were consumed by inextinguishable 
debt,’ and commonly accompanied by disagreeable admonitions. On one 
occasion he even addressed a letter externally—‘ A' M. Heijne^ EttuRcmi 
NegHgearft a veritable and aggravated slander; for, so far from being a 
* student negligent,* Heyne was perliaps of all students the most endeavottr* 
ing and diligent. Witness, for instance, one of his modes ^ purRoing^ 
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knowledge under difficulties.’ Having no money to pay class*feo8, it was 
only to what are called ‘open lectures' he could usually gain admission. 
There were, however, certain ‘ ill-guarded class-rooms' into which a needy 
student might occasionally insinuate hlmscif with little or no tear of being 
noticed as an intruder. * Of such class-rooms Ileyne appears to have 
availed himself according to opportunity, and to liave picked up sucli 
casual crumbs of knowledge as were thus procurable. It was in this 
way he studied philosophy under Winkler. Unluckily, the frequency of 
Ids attendance excited jealousy among the students, and one day they 
received him with a violent scraping of the feet—a sort of derisive cheering 
which was anything but pleasant, Ileyne could not venture back; and 
when the beaille came to him some time afterwards, demanding the fee, he 
says he had * many shifts to make before lie could raise it.’ 

For ludf a year he would be left utterly without help; then, as if smitten 
with sudden penitence for hisS sins, the incorrigible Seba.stian would promise 
to come and see him; but often when he came would ‘ return without leav¬ 
ing him a penny.’ Notwithstanding numerous applications, Hcytie never 
could obtain any public assistance : no free Uthh or stipendium was at any 
time procurable. Often he liad no regular meal, and not even money 
enough to buy a loaf to satisfy his hunger. Darkuess. and the gloom of 
discontent fell in heavy sliadows over Itis spirit. He longed to die and be 
at rest, knowing that in tlie grave tlierc is no icani. Yet tliere is always 
mercy in the world, and the kindliness of gentle liearts ever gushes, 
even among the arid places where the most unhappy wander. * One good 
heart alone,’ but yet one, did ITejnc find in that parched and boundless 
xvildcruoss of hidifforeucy In he lived; one good heart, and that a 

woman’s—beating with sympathy in the sound and honest bosom of 
' the poor sen’ant-girl of the liou.se at wliich he lodged. She beheld 
him with compassion, and xvith a rieli iHuievolcnce that shames tlie givings 
of the wealthy, she brought him of her scanty store—nay, risked almost 
everything she luid, to relieve him In his frightful need. The noble 
womanly Samaritan! ‘ Could I but tiiul thee,’ 8ai<l Ileyne, when years of 
better fortune liad attended liim—* could 1 but find thee, even noxv, thou 
good and pious soul, tliat 1 might repay thee what thou then didst for me!’ 

How ho was sustained under so much pressing and protracted misery 
Heyno declares to be to himself a my8ter^\ * What carried me forward,’ 
says he, * was not ambition—any youthful dream of ouc day taking a place, 
or aiming to take one, among the leanied. It is true the bitter feeling of 
debasement, of deficiency in education and external polish-r-the conscious¬ 
ness of awkwardness in social life, iucessontly accompanied me. But my 
chief strength lay in a certain defiance of fare. This gave me courage 
not to yield—everywhere to try to the uttermost whether I was doomed 
without remedy never to rise from this degradation.* 

Among the Leipsig professors, tlio only one from whom Heyne appears 
to have derived any advantage was Erncsti, In some way, which is not 
very clear to us, he succeeded in gaining admittance to Ernesti’s lectures; 
and as his biographer llecren has remarked, he first learned ‘ what 
interpretation of the cissies meant.' Another professor, named Oist, a 
rath^ singular and fantastic personage, who dwelt considerably ou ^ taste, 
^elegance of manners, and the like,’ was pleased to take some notice of huui 
‘”6 
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nnd procured him occasional employment as a private teacher* He also 
souglit to direct him a little in his studies, advising him ‘ to imitate Scaliger, 
and read the ancients, so as to begin with the most ancient, and proceed 
regularly to the latest ’—a sage recommendation, reminding one of Gold¬ 
smith’s pleasantry' about the folly of presenting a man with ruffles who was 
destitute of a shirt. Of all teachers, however, it is clear, as Mr Carlyle 
observes, that Heyne’s best teacher was himself- * No pressure of distress, 
no want of books, advisers, or encouragement, not hunger itself, could 
abate his resolute perseverance. What books he could come at he bor¬ 
rowed ; and such was liis excess of zeal in reading, tliat for a whole half 
real' he allowed himself only two nights of sleep in the week, till at last a 
fever obliged him to be more moderate. His dUigcnce was undirected or 
ill-directed, but it never rested, never paused, and must at length prevail. 
Fortune had cast him into a cavern, and he was groping darkly round; but 
the prisoner was a giant, and would at length burst forth as a giant into 
the light of day. Ilcyiic, without any clear aim, almost without any hope, 
had set his heart on obtaiiung knowledge; a force as of instinct drove him 
on, and no promis^and no'threat could turn liim back.’ in the depth of 
his destitution he nad the almost unparalleled temerity to refuse a tutor¬ 
ship, whicli promised to be a comfortable ap])oiiitincnt, but which he con¬ 
sidered it advisable to decline, inasmutii ns it would remove him from the 
university, Crist, aware of tlm urgency of his circumstances, had sent for 
him one Sunday*, and made him the proposal; ‘ and tiicrcupon,’ says Heyne, 
* there arose a violent atmggle within me, which agitated me for several 
days; and to this hour it is iiicoinprchenslble to me where I found resolu¬ 
tion to determine on renouncing the offer, and to follow out my object in 
Leipzig,’ It was extremely dilflcult for a man in his extremity to ascer¬ 
tain the wisest course; and doubtless every considerate and ‘ practical ’ 
person, who might have been consulted, would have advised the contrary 
of wliat Heyne decided on; but yet there is ever trutli ut tho soul’s 
instincts, and he who accepts their intImHtion.s with purity and singleness 
of purpose, may roly on them with confidence, and esteem them tho best 
guides of his volition. 

Heyne remained at tlie university; atid by dint of starving, and the 
precarious employment of private teacliing, managed both to keep the life 
in him, and prosecute his studies. It is utterly impossible to tell how; 
neither his own narrative, nor the * Biographical Portraiture ’ by Professor 
Heeren, affords us any sufficient iiiforniatioii in regard to these particulars. 
All we can gather is, that lie lived ‘ in a dreary vicissitude of want,’ 
spinning out Ids exinteneo from day to day, unwarmed by any ray of com¬ 
fort, except the ‘ fire that burned or smouldered nnquenchably in liis own 
bosom.’ It appears that his sole means w'ere the scanty gratuities of 
Sebastian, and the casual and inconsiderable fees which he earned by pri¬ 
vate teaching. Sometimes perhaps he might work a little in that capacity 
which the Germans call ‘ classical hodmanship’—translating and transcrib¬ 
ing passages of Greek and Latin for the use of authors and phUosophers 
who were somewhat ‘nisted’ in their languages, or who could turn their 
talents to better account as builders than would be practicable while acting 
as ‘hodmen’ for themselves. At one tim'* he had an engagement of this 
sort under the once famous but now forgotten Crusius, who Vosjtbea 
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* first professor of tlieolog}' ’ at Leipzig—^^vith Tvhat remuneration is not 
apparent. One thing we can disc,cm with sati.sfactiou, tliat in such 
cinpJoymcnts as are open to him llcync does not fail to acquit himself 
with credit. As a consequence, his talents an<l endeavours began hy 
degrees to attract notice, and his perverse situation to excite a little 
sympathy; and * here and there some well-wisher ha<l his eye on liin^ and 
stood ready to do liiai a service.’ 


In this way had Ilcync straggled up to manhood, 'fwo-and-twenty 
years liad he endured as severe hardship as linppcned to any man of Ids 
gctucTatiofi. Alorcover, his ditlieultics were yet far from being ended. In 
the latter days oL' lii.s c<dlegc life he liad betaken himself to the study of 
the law, though without the slightest prospect of l»eiiig able to turn it to 
any Immediate prat:tit;al accenmt. OtJicr brandies of learning he continued 
ineanwliilc to prosecute, and indeed Iield liimseU* rt ady to lay hold of any¬ 
thing t!mt might turn up to his iulvuntiige. While thus waiting, as it 
were, to catch the strings of possibility, a Iriiiiug iueident occurred, some¬ 
thing akin to that ‘pedantic adventure’ befon; meiiti^ed, wliich brought 
about important clianges in his situation. Among the persons in Leipzig 
Avho had extended towards liini some little measure of favour was a French 
preacher named i^acohte, who, dying suddenly, was by lleyne somewhat 
lanicitted; and he, as it is said, inspired l>y persona! sorrow, uonipo&ed a 
long lititin Epieedium on llie occasion—.a poem nowise intended for the 
press, blit which certain of the deceased's hearers were so extremely 
pleased with as to cause it to be printed ‘ in the tiiicst style of ty^jography 
and dex'oration.’ Now, among the student k in ljci])zig at that time were 
the respectable and respected sous of I'ounl Lnilii—prime minister and 
favourite of the Elector of Saxiui), and also a person of high repute 
for his sinning patronage of literature, HriiiirH sons, it is surmised, sent 
homo to Dresden a copy of lleyiic’s elcgantly-dceoraled Epieedium; and 
the count, struck with the decorations, was pleased to express himself 
well contented wdth the poem, and to say, moreover, he should like to luive 
tho author in Ids service. 

‘ A prime minister's w’ords,’ says one who has written on this matter, 
^are nut as wati'V spilt upon tlie ground, winch ciumot be gathered; but 
rather as hwiveuly manna, which is treasured up and eaten, not without a 
rdigioiis sentiment- lleyne wa.s forthwith writlcn to from all quarters 
tlmt lu.s furtuno w'as made: he had but to show'himself in Dresden, said 
his friends witli otic voice, sud golden showers from the lulnl.stcrial cornu¬ 


copia would refresh him almost to saturation ; for was not the count token 
with himV and who in all S^axony, not excepting aerene higlmess itself, 
could gainsay the count V Uver-por.suaded, and against his will, Ilcyne at 
length determined on the b)unicy, for which, as an -indispensable prelimi- 
Jiary, *• Jifiy-one t/tal* rn ” had in be borro%ved; and so, following this hopeful 
quest, he actually lUTived at JhOHden in April 1752. Count Eriilil received 
liiui with the most captivating smiles, and even assured him in words that 
he, Ckmnt BriiUl, would i;ike care of him. iJut a prime minister has so 
much to take care of! Iloync dauced attendance all spring and summer, 
Iiappicr tlum our Juhuson, inasmuch as he had not to “ blow his fingers ia 
a -eoi^loJiby,” the weather being warm; and obtained not only promises, 

A 
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but upcful experience of their valnc at eourtp. He was to be made a Becre- 
tary, witli five hundred, with tour liundred, or even with three hundred 
thalers of income; only in the meanwhile his old stock of fifty-one had 
(juito run out, and he had nothing to live upon,’ 

Hoyne is convinced at hmgth tliat he must look about him for some¬ 
thing more tangible Ilian Count Brulil's promises. ■* By good-luck he ob¬ 
tained some employment in his old craft of private teaching, which 
sustained him through the winter; but when this ceascid he remained 


■without resources. Wliat to do he could not well conceive. In Dresden, 
however, there arc publishers and booksellers; so Heyne goes to some of 
them to solicit work in autliorsliip. lie is so far fortunate as to get 
intrusted with a few translations; but, as the writer just quoted says^ ' his 
emoluments would scarcely furnish him with salt, not to speak of victuals.’ 
In a short time lie was so far rcclnct'd as to be obliged to sell the few 
books he possessed; and Ity and by he even finds himself with only 
the univcrRul canopy for the ceiling of his bedchamber. ‘A licentiate in 
<iivinity, one Sonutag, took pity on his houselessness, and shared a garret 
■with him; wlicre, as there, was no unocenpied bed, Heyne slept on the 
lloor, with a few folios for his pillow. So fared he as to lodging: in 
regard to board, In* gathered cm])ty pcascods, and had them boiled: 
this was not uufrequently liis only meal,’ The dogs of any Lazarus 
in any generation have fared ItcttcT. However, after * incredible solicita¬ 
tions,* Heyne at length, in the autumn of 175.'h obtained—not his promised 
secretaryship at five or four lumdnjd thalers, hut the suhordinatc post of 
under-clork in the iSriihl library, witl: one hundred thalers—a salary 
scarcely enough to lu’cservc him from starvation, but wdiich was doubt¬ 
less very welcome. In tliis way was Heyne ‘taken eivro of’ by tlie illus¬ 
trious Count Briihl. Let young seholars think of it, and as far as mortals 
r.ro eoiu'Cmed, depend on no om* hut themselves. 

Heyne maybe neAcrtheless eousidered as having nowin some sort got. 
tr* ground. After struggling long wdth the, rough tonipestuous breakers 
tliat surge above the shoals of worldly life, he is finally wasJied ashore— 
on a barren mul uninliahited island—an island also welluigh nninlialnt- 
ablo, iiikI needing more than (Viisoc ingenuity to yield anytliiiig worth 
the gathering, Heyne, however, sets to work, and, out of such availablo 
soil as he finds in the Bnihl l.ibrary, proilnees liis first book. This was 
a carefully-prepared edition of ‘ Tibullus,’ which was printed at Leipzig 
in 1755—a work reported to exhibit remarkable talent, inasmuch as * the 
rudiments of all those excellences by -which lley-ne afterwards became 
distinguished as a commentator on the classics arc more or Icsr apparent 
in it.’ To whom should the same he dcdieatp,d but to the ‘ JllustriouB 


Henry Count von Briihl ? ’ So accordingly stands it on the title-page in 
highly-imposing Latin —Illtistfrijtyimo l)omino TTenrico de JirUJil 

Bnt though tlius propitiated, the illustrious Ilriilil paid no regard 
to it; nor indeed did Gcnnaiiy at. large pay much ; thongli in another 
1 ‘oiintry it fell ii:to the hands of lihnnken, by whom it wii** rightly estimated, 
and with him lay waiting, as appearetl thereafter, to he * the pledge of 
better fortune for its author.’ 

The profits of the ‘ Tibullus ’ were r.wt enormous, though it appears 

witlt*thejaid of- 
TD 


they served to cancel a few outstanding debts; aini thus, 
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the hundred thijera’ regular income, the steam of life was languiillj kei)t 
lip. Unhappily for lieyiic as well as others, in 175G the very memorable 
Seven-Years' War broke out; Frederick of Prussia advanced on Dresden, 

* animated with especial fury against Brtild,* whose palaces and high places 
were accordingly ere long reduced to ashes, and, with other wreck and 
devastation, there wOa an end of ‘seventy thousand sjdcndid volumes.' 
Heyne, it seems, liad been engaged in studying Epictetus, and publishing 
an edition of his ‘ Enchiridion ;' from which work his biographer lleercn 
affirms 'his great soul had acquired much stoical nourislimeut.' Heyne 
Iiad evidently need of all the support Epictetus could yield him, for i)ow 
he was again cast lioineless on the world. By trfinslating pamphlets, 
writipg articles for newspapers, and by other such journeywork of autlior- 
ship AS happened to turn up, he contrived, though narrowly, to elude starva- 
fioii, and sjivc the authorities of Dresden the expense of a parish coffin. At 
a time when lie W'as \lcspcratcly * liard up,’ the jioet llubener, Avith whom 
ho liad some slight acquaintance, euino to him with the offer of a tutor- 
ship, which Iloync, knowing the penalty, dared not at the moment do 
otherwise tlmn accojit. I’utorsliips lut Imlntually aboiijinaled ; but Want, 
like Death, regards no man’s Hcruplrs or conveniences. 

The tutorship did not prove so hud as he expcicted. Indeed we come 
now upon a little ‘ i*yj)rcss-and-niyrtle oasis ’ of romance—a thing one 
could scarcely Jiavc oalculaled on iu bo hard and stony a history as 
Heync’s. He Avaa engaged to teiu h the son of a lierr von Schonberg; 
and on entering the Sehiinberg house, he says he was ‘ ushered into a room 
w'hcre sat acveval ladies engagtnl, Avitii gay youthful sportiveness, in 
friendly confidential talk. Frau a^ou Sehiinberg, but lately married, yet at 
this time distant from her husband, was preparing for a journey to him 
At league, where his business detained him. (.In lior brow still beamed 
the pure innocence of youth ; in her eyes you saw a glad soft A’cnial sky; 
a smiling, loving coiiiplaisaiu'c accomjiaiiiod her discourse. Tins, too, 
seemed one of those souls clear and uiicontaininatcd as they come from 
the hands of their Maker. By reason of her brother, in her tender love of 
him, 1 must have been to her no nninqiortant guest. Beside her stood a 
young lady, dignified in As]>cLt, of fair, slender shape, not regular in fea¬ 
ture, yet soul in every glance. Her Avords, her looks, her every movement, 
impressed you with respei t; another sort of respect than wliat is paid to 
rank and birth, (jlood sense, good feeling disclosed itself in all she did- 
You forgot that more beauty, more softness might liavc been demanded; 
you felt yourself under tlie inHuenee of something noble, something 
stately and earnest, sometliing decihi\c that lay in her look, in her ges¬ 
tures, not less attracted to her than compelled to reverence her.' 

This latter lady bore the name of Theresa 'Weiss; she was the orplian 
daughter of some musical professor, and avas present here as the humble 
eompanion, having formerly been the schoolmate, of the Frau von Schdn- 
berg, whose young broiln^r the destinies had assigned to Heyne for « pupil. 
The first siglit of Theresa seems only to Iiaa'C inspired him with esteem. 

* What I noticed most,' svys he, ' wci'e the efibrts she made to relieve my 
embarrassment, the fruit of mydowm-bent pride, and to keep me, a stranger, 
entering among familiar acquaintances, in easy conversation. Her good 
heart reminded her how much the unfortunate requires encouragement, 
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especially when placed, as 1 was, among those to TvhoBe protection he imut 
look up. Thus was my first kindness for her awakened by that good- 
heartedness which made her among thousands a beneficent angel.^ 

In a few days Heyne commenced his duties, and saw the esteemed 
Theresa no more till tho next spring, she having accompanied the Frau 
von SchSnberg in her journey to Prague. With the pleasant breath and 
goodly verdure of the month of May, I»e had, however, the pleasure of en¬ 
joying some days in her soedety, in agreeable country quarters at ^nsdorf, 
whither he had been invited to follow the family with his pupil- This 
is perhaps the most deliciious season in the whole of Ucyne’s life. Though 
nowise a poetical man, he almost rises into poetry when reproducing it from 
memory. ‘ The society of two cultivated women,’ says he, ‘ who were of 
the noblest of their sex, and the desire to acquire their esteem, contributed 
to form my own character. Natpro and religion were the objects of my 
daily contemplation ; I began to act and live on principles of which till 
now I had never thought; these, too, formed the subject of our constant* 
conversation. The loveliness of nature and the charms of solitude exalted 
our feelings to a pious and absorbing ccstacy.’ 

Hcync informs us furtlicr tliat I’heresa discovered, sooner tlian he, tliat 
her friendship for him was growing into a passion. Does he mean to 
insinuate that HuTpsa first ac'knowledgcd her susceptibility? If she did, 
there were doubtless reasons for it: Heyne was a slow man, remarkably 
nnexcitablc, and needing, like a flint, to’be struck before he could exhibit 
fire. 11c seems to have been a man of almost preteniatural bashfulness. 
He may have found it diflicult to receive the notion that any interesting 
woman would ever love him. There are some rare examples of men of 
this description. And what if the aniiahle Tlicrcsa could perceive all this, 
and with a womanly compassi(»ii take it upon her to smoolhc the way, and 
by some very gentle hint, given at tlic right time, indicate her tender 
inclinations? Let none condemn Theresa should such turn out to be the 
fact. But it is hardly likely to bo ascertained now whether or not it was 
the fact. It may suflicc for us to know that, in one way or another, Heyne 
and Theresa wore I(*d to consider themselves as lovers. Glad hours of 
a most exquisite communion were for a while their portion, and then fate 
cast them wide asund<‘r; and tin* gulf of dist.ance and of difficulty between 
them Avas but slenderly bridged over by an enthusiastic and melancholy 
correspondence. 

Hcync accompanied lus pupil to the university of Wittenberg, where he 
remained for about a year, studying meanwhile, for his own behoof, in 
philosophy and German history; but at the end of that time the Prussian 
cannon demolished the universit)’, and sent tlic students to seek accom¬ 
modation in other places, young Schiinberg went subsequently to 
Erlangen, and Heyne Avas left in Dresden without employment. Theresa 
was living in his neighbourhood, and is supposed to have rendered him 
several lover’s kindnesses. ‘ Twice,’ says he, ‘ I received letters from an 
nnknoAvn hand containing money, whicli greatly alleviated my difficulties.’ 
Who sent them, think you, but Theresa? How'ever, as the cannonading 
became warmer, she was compelled to take to flight, having first confided 
her little property to Heync’s charge. Resourceless persons must neces- 
sa^ily stand the brunt of popular calamities, and it was accordingly Heyne’s, 
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lot to nbido the is*me of the Prussian sie^e. On the 18th of July 17C0 the 
IjombKrdmeut of Dresden began. ‘ J passed several nights,’ isays llcyxie, 

‘ in company with others, in a taveni, and the days in my room; so tliat 1 
eould hear the balls from the battery, as they dew through the streets, 
whizzing past my windows. An indiiference to danger and to life took 
such possession of me, that on the last morning of the siege I went early 
to bed, and amid the frightfullest crashing of bombs and grenades, fell 
fast asleep of fatigue, and lay sound till mid-day. On awakening, 1 
huddled on my clothes, and ran down stairs, but found the whole house 
deserted. I liad returned to my room, considering what 1 was to do. 
whither, at all events, 1 was to take my chest, wdicn, with a tremendous> 

■ crash, a bomb came down in tlic court of the liou&e; did not, indeed, set 
lire to it, but on all sides shattered everything to pieces. The thouglit 
that where one bomb fell more would sopn follow gave mo wings; I darted 
^down stairs, found the house-door locked, ran to and fro; at last got 
entrance into </ne of tiie under rooms, and .sprang through the window into 
the street.’ Hicre was evidently uo time to lose if he meant to escai>e 
destruction. Tlic next inorniug he was allowed, with other fugitives, to 
pass out of tlio city, and found Iniuself at large ii; the oj)en country with 
not a ff^'oschen of money, or any i>arti(’le </f property except a cloak wliich 
he liad cauglit up frmn a taveni. 

The thought so(jn .struck him, Whitlun* bound? It .sooin(‘d tliat the 
best thing he eould do was to take the road to yEnsdorf, where Theresa 
and her friend Averc then Rtayiiig. They on his arrival receiA^ed Ithii 
warmly, lie was not favoured, lioANcver, Avith any pn'ssiug iimtalsoi: 
to remain; for, as he aj>pt‘aved in tlie eharju.tcr of an altogether 
destitute man, the fainilv eiitertaim‘d him coolly. In a few davs he took 
his loaA’e; tlic excellent 'riieresa lu'ing unsj^cakabl) dislres.sod liy the 
shabby treatment he reeehed, in AJiieh, a; * .are ghnl to Jiiid it said, tlie 
noble lady Frau Selu'idM'rg laid no partieipatioii. Spurning at desliny. 
and hardening his heart, ilevm* uoav roved reckless about the country, 
and Avith the earliest opportunity returned to Dresden. He thought lliore 
might be just a ]u)ssibi!iiy licit liis Ividging liad been sji\(‘d. ‘"VVitli heavy 
heart T entered the city, harteued to the place uIutc J liad lived, and found 
—a heap of ashes !’ 

Heyne took up his quarter,- in the vacant and dilapidated rooms of the 
Briihl Library. 'ITiese for a an Idle, he liad liberty to oc<*njiy rent-free, but 
Avith the utmost seareitA of rations. For many months liis condition 
Avas extremely destitute and uiiM'tlled—Avars and ])enury tossing liim 
hitlier and thither like a ball. To increase bis trouble.s, in tlie course of 
tlie Avintcr the good Theresa, who had relumed to Dresden, fell violently 
sick, and was given up by the pliysieians as bcN ond rceovery; she even 
received * extreme unction,' according to the rites of tlic Komiidi chui*ch 
(being a member of tlmt eoiniimnity); and for some Ijour.s Avas actually 
considered to be dead. Dead. hoAvcver, slir AVta.s not, but became gradimlly 
restored to sense and convalescence. ^lorcover, with her retnrniiig Btrength, 
she gaVo intiinatious of a desire to renounce the Catholic faith, and to 
become publicly a l^rotestant. Tlie difference of their religious views liad 
long been a matter of .anxiety betAveen Heme and herself, and she now 
•thought sh6 could see sufficient reasons for confoiming to his creed. .All 
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the representations that were made to her of the conveutienud disgrace and 
estrangement of her friends that would ensuo were of no avail in diverting 
her from her purpose ; ami accordingly, after a public renunciation of her 
former faith, she was received as a convert to the Chiirch of the Befonna- 
tion. She had not the slightest expectation at this time of ever being 
uniteito Heyne upon earth; but she trusted that a conunon creed might 
unite them in a kindred destiny in another world. Indeed Heyne himself 
had at this time fallen ill, and it was only tlirough her nursing and attention 
that lie escaped narrowly with his life. Tlic circumstances of both were 
nqw alike cheerless and distracted. Tlicresa’s change of faith had caused 
her to be forsakeq by most of her acquaintances, and her little property had 
been destroyed in the late calamitous bombardment. In all the wide world 
she had no true friend but Heyne. He saw that, with a noble courage, she 
bore up bravely under the consequences which conscience had commanded 
her to incur, and tliat even extremest poverty could not compel her beautiful 
and gentle head to bend or swerve from its serene steadfastness; and so, 
moved by the inducnecs of love and duty, he said to her, * Come to me, 
thou dear one, and let us link our hopeless fates in unison; and if not 
otherwise, yet in our united lieljilcssness we wnll Ije as one : where I dwell 
thou slialt dwell, and whatsoever of fortune or mischance may be in store 
for us, we will meekly share tfigether.’ This wns a determination which 
could not but expose him to tlie. imivcrsjil censure of the ‘prudent;’ yet 
under the circumstances, it vras uiiqu{\stionably commendable, and Ileyno 
liad I'cvcr any reason to regret it. They were married at j^nsdorf on the 
4th of June 1701. Theresa ])rovcd a nofde Avile to him, and witli the orna¬ 
ments that sprung out of her atfectlon, adonicd and beautified lus 
destiny. 

As to the vulgar nnccpsari(*s of life, tliey were in some sort realised by 
Hcpie’s occasional laf)ours fo** the liooksellers. The clouds and disturb¬ 
ances of war began gradualiy to clear awny, and the hospitalities of frionds 
contributed to eke out f Ik; iii.sufbneiicies of the .still poorly-furnisljcd house¬ 
hold. For a wliile llcAme swins (o havt* b(?eii engaged as a sort of factor, 
or overseer of general affnirs, under a certain Herr von Ijbbeii, wlio was a 
kind friend to him, and left him in j)osse.«sioii of liis counlry-house when 
he liiinself was driven from it by alarms of war; in whicli capacity Heyne 
says he gained some little notion of ‘land economy;' and Heeren records 
that he had, amongst otlier concerns, to siipiirintcnd ‘a (‘andle manufactory.’ 
IVhile hero, an inciilcnt oeenm;d whieli favourablv illustrates the cliaractcr 
of Theresa. * »Soon after the dcpartun? of the family, tlicrc came upon us 
an irruption of (’ossacks—disguised I’russians, as we subsequently learned 
—who, or drinking to intoxication in the cellars, set about plundering. 
Pursued by them, 1 ran u]i-stcjrs, and no door being open but lluit of the 
room where my wife was with her infant, T ru.slied into it. She arose 
coiirageourly, and placed liorself, with the child on licr arm, at the door 
against the robbers. This courage saved me, and also the treasure which 
lay hidden in the chamber.’ Une almost regi*cts that JIc\’iio should have 
condescended to save his life by an undignitied retreat behind such frail 
bastion-worke as potticoats; yet it is beautiful to see tliat oven Idoody- 
pui 7 ) 0 scd Cossacks, or ‘disguised PrusJan.s/ liavc a certain inextinguish¬ 
able reverence for the courageous dcfcncelcs^ncss of a woinan^ standing at 
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their mercy vith her infaxit at her bosom. Surely human nature, in its 
lowest and worst forms, is never utterly diabolical t 

Shortly after this, there arose for Heyne the dawn of better circum¬ 
stances; Long, and weary arc the nights, gloomy and cheerless, too, tho 
days of our protracted northern winter; but yet the spring cornea, in at 
last, even though it be sometimes rather late in summer; so to honesty 
aud faithfulness, and a manful endeavouring to ‘ realise our aspirations,’ 
there commonly succeeds some intelligible success; and that ‘tide’which 
is in the affairs of men being taken at the full, leads on, if not to ‘ for¬ 
tune,’ to at least some practical satisfaction and contentment. * On our 
return to Dresden,’ says Ileyuc, * 1 learned that inquiries had been 
xnade after me from llanovcr,’ Now wliat can such unwonted Hano¬ 
verian curiosity signify ? Heyne is for some time left to guess, but has 
no gift for guessing right. Neveitlieless, the siuguLir enigma is by and 
by unriddled. Heyne learns tliat rrofessor ({essner, of the university of 
Gottingen, has lately been translated from this sublunary life; and there¬ 
fore a successor was required to occupy his vacant chair of ‘ Eloquence.’ 
The prime ininlster of Hanover, in wliom the patronage was vested, had 
written to Ernesti for advice; aud Erncsti, knowing no proper man in 
Germany, recommended Ithunkeii of Leyden as a highly desirable person, 
could he only be prevailed on to take the post. Jthunken declined to 
leave his country, but ventured to propose a man whose qualifications he 
deemed worthy of consideration. ‘ Why/ said he, ‘ do you seek out of 
Germany what flennany itself offers you? Why not, for (Tcssiier’s suc¬ 
cessor, take Christian Gottlob Heyne, that true jjupil of Ernesti, and man 
of excellent talent, who has shown how much he knows of J^tiii literature 
by his “Tibullus,” and of (ireek by his “ bqjictetus?” In my opinion, 
Ilcync is the only one that can replace your Gessner. Nor let any one fell 
me that lleync's fame is not sufficiently illustrious and extended. Believe 
me, there is in this man such a richness of genius and kvirning, that before 
long all Europe Avill ring with his praises.' Kliuiiken knew nothing of 
Heyne otherwise than by Ins writings; nevertheless, hi.s generous and 
boldly-spoken verdict was accepted. Heyne was sought after, and witli 
difficulty discovered; the appointment was coufen-cd on him ; and in June 
17 Ck 1 he became iiiuilly settled in Gottingen, with an Wifficial income of 
eight hundred thalers,* which subsequently, by various additions, was 
increased to twelve hundred—a sum, indeed, m>wise very considerable, but 
yet quite sufficient for tin; needs of a modest and unambitious man of 
learning like our Heyne, who does not appear to have conceived it to be 
any part of the scholar’s object to be rich, or that the glory of his life 
consists in Uvixig sumptuously. 

Tills, then, is the cuhnhuition of Heyne's personal history. Ho has 
reached the position for winch nature seems to liave intended him. What 
gi'eater blessedness can happen to any man in life? Henceforth his 
existence is as quiet and fertile in activity as it had previously been 
desolate aud distracted. He lived with little interruption for many years, 
* in the quiet and still air of delightful studies.’ lie became an incarnation, 
or walking library of profound learning. Though several times solicited to 
accent anointments of higher distinction and importance, he never quitted 
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Gottingen; but with a steady devotion to the institution which first afforded 
scope for his diligence and abilities, and furnished him with the comforts 
of a settled and Ijtonoarable position, he remained calmly and contentedly 
connected with it throughout his life.- With the punctuality of the sun he 
arose each day to renewed intellectual exertion, working sedulously in his 
vocation as a teacher, and continually adding new and important acquisi¬ 
tions to his treasury of personal knowledge. With unresting diligence ho 
reads and examines into all manner of ancient records, dilficult manu¬ 
scripts, ponderous tomes of accumulated lore and rubbish, and with a 
keen and ready discrimination, draws from them, for his uses, whatever 
essence of true and serviceable learning they may contain. Thus hiving 
knowledge with each studious year, he grows gradually and progressively 
iu iufiuence and consideration with his contemporaries; fails not to be 
honoured with the reverence and esteem of the learned and the studious 
both at home and iu foreign countries; and even eventually attains to that 
position of eminence and reputation which Kliunkcn predicted for him, and 
is recognised as l>eing, in his own peculiar domain of intelligence and 
research, unsurpassed, and even without an equal, in Europe. 

Hcyiie, moreover, as a stationed and accredited professor, has now 
become a person of some* civic consequence and elevation. He ims a fixed 
and reputable household, respectable coinings in, charges and reliitions of a 
civil and public character, audiences with the learned, interests and vanities 
to adjust and regulate, Ilurschen irregularities to admonish and restrain, 
and, upon tlie whole, a very considerable multiplicity of affairs to superin¬ 
tend and keep in order. Ifc seems to ern'rospond Avith the poles and the 
equator—writing ‘ letters by tlic hundred to all parts of the world, and on 
all conceivable subjects;’ he teaches three classes daily in his college; 
appoints and recommends professors; superintends a multitude of public 
schools ; has under his inspection for a number of years the very freytisdie^ 
or free tables of the university, settling the bills of cooks, and being the 
authorised purveyor of ‘ commons,’ or rccognihcd students’ provider; and 
is, besides, a kind of general administrator of things in ordinary within 
the entire collegiate* jurisdiction. Yet amid all this diversity of labour bo 
is constantly pursuing some private and independent study; he collates 
and edits, with elaborate aimotations, .nid [lublislics in a variety of forms, 
and in manifold editions, many of the most itstiinablc and illustrious master¬ 
pieces of ancient literature; writes endless reviews and learned disquisi¬ 
tions, essays, eulogies, verses, and translations, until at length the works of 
his single head are almost numenms enough to fill the rooms of a public 
library. Nor are they mere indigested accumulations of learned lumlier, 
not classical pumicestonc or indiscriminate ‘ shot rubbish’—cartloads of 
ashes, with a sprinkling of pearls and diamonds—not even rugged ore, like 
the uncoined hills of California; but, as one has said, * regularly smelted 
metal, for the most part exhibiting tluj essence, and only the essence, 
of very great research, and enlightened by a philosophy which, if it does 
not always wisely order its results, has looked far and deeply in collecting 
them.’ Of the most important works to which this estimate applies, some 
brief account shall by and by be rendered. 

In his domestic relations Hcyne must be reckoned as being upon the 
Avhole favourably circumstanced. The good Theresa, though a.melan-. 
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cboly tempeninent, said of a somewbat irritable susceptibility, ^ras never¬ 
theless an amiable and geaitle \nfe to him. Patient and enduring in 
adversity, she had also the qualities ^diich failed not to grace and beautify 
the hOBke of his prosperity. Children, too, spring up about their knees 
to share their love, and to unite thorn more intimately in the bonds of 
life; and though some of them died early, making the liouse to appear 
vacant which had formerly been rendered cheerful by their presence, yet 
none of these bereavements left them utterly diseonsolate; but out of 
the pious sorrow engendered by their loss there sprung up graceful and 
enduring tendernesses, which reconciled the mourners to their fate. Thus 
amid light and shadow, and tlie alternations of gladness and distress, the 
days of their pilgrimage wiiiit on in a f*alm and not iingenial equanimity. 

And so the years spin round, until 1775, when the excellent Theresa 
was called away—away utterly from this land of change, and from sickness 
which slie liad suffered long, to anotlier wondrous state of being, where- 
change and sickness shall l>e no more. Now shall the eyes that have 
seldom wept sliod tears: now shall tluj pan"s tliat are * beyond the 
pitch of human feeling’ pierce into the soul which, under all calamities 
hitlierto, has borne itsidf as with th(» calmness and indifference of ada¬ 
mant. In deep grief, in spoechli'ss agony and anguish, he bends over 
tlie form of his belovt^l with a yearning that is unutterable; and it is as 
though his desolate affections were driva^n forth in banishment into Iwund- 
less loneliness for vvvv. All life and nature arc painfully transfigured by 
his sorrow; the 'whole eartli seems wraj»t in sadness, and the star-lighted 
heavens look dim and iinmeasnnihlv rcmot(*. And as they bore her Hwa% 
to the ‘still dwelling’ wliose do(u*s may never more be o])ene(l, it seemed 
as if the closbig of those awful portals had everlastingly extinguished tlu* 
presence of hope and love from out tin* world, " I'here,’ said lie, * reposes 
what is left of the dearest tltat Heaven gave me;’ tlicre, in still unconscious 
filmnber, in silent dn'andesMiess for cvct, she sleeps the sleep from which 
there is no awakeiiing: among flic dust and the perishing sliapes of her 
four cliildrcn, that went In fore her to tijat restingplaee, she is galhored in 
the prime and beauty of her days. I'o him wlio staiids tliero, beckoning 
hifl aorrow'ing farewells o\<t the eliasm tliat yawms betw^een eternity and 
lime, and in recognition whereof no sign is reuder(*d—to him it now appears, 
wdiilo contemplating tliat almost ]ici*foct htve with which the dead had 
blessed liini, that it was indeed ‘ the strongest .and tlic truest that ever 
inspired the heart <»f wxnnan’—a Jove wJiicli made him many a time the 
luippicst of mortals, though it was withal to liini the ‘ fountain of a thousand 
distresses, inquietudes, and cares.’ 11c remembers tliat when tears flowed 
over thoir cheeks thtTC was soinetunes a nameless and yet exquisite delight 
streajuing tbrougli his conscioupiiess—a rushing and gracious unison of tlui 
ciirronts of joy and sorrow, more sweet, more ble.ssed than any ordinari- 
gladness. And thus it even cheers him to reflect that lie shall eomc one. 
day to rest beside her—‘ rest from all the carkiug care, from all the griefs 
which 80 often have imbittered to him the cnjiiymcnt of his life.’ 

But apart from these or any kinclred consolations, it was not in Iloyne’s 
nature to brood long over any sorrow^. To persist in lamenting the 
inevitaW^t-M at once contrary’- to philosoidiy and religion, and is a hindrance 
.to tl^t accomplishment of the remaiuing tasks of life. Accordingly, 
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Heyne, in confonnity ^ith an established plan of his, ehc^y began to 
reckon up his Bcveral grounds of sorrow, and having fairly 'written them 
down on paper, be next wrote over against them his ‘ grounds of conBOtla- 
tionand on contrasting them, and striking a balance of the aecoost, he 
appears to have been satisfied tliat he had still much to be contented with. 

‘ So,’ he piously concludes, ‘ for all these sorrows too, and these trials, do I 
thank thee, oh God! And now 1 will again turn me with undivided purpose 
to my duty; and thou, my glorified and buried friend, dost even smile on 
me with approval!’ And thus, from the valley of the sliadow of death, 
the scholar and philosopher comes forth again to participate in the light 
and active interests <if the living. 

From tho sublime to llus ridiculous there is often but a step, and here wc 
liave the saying once more verified, lii less tlian twelve months after the 
good Theresa’s funeral, Iloyne became actually entangled in another court¬ 
ship ! Oh that there were some despotic ukase in operation, to dclend 
elderly and iniddle-ngcd gentlemen from muknig fools of themselves! The 
match appears to liave been brought about in this wise: some time in the 
summer of 1770, tlie llanoverian ('onrt jiliysician, Ziminennan, who is 
popularly known by a meditative work on ‘ Holitiide,’was spending some 
months in compaii}'’ with one Keicli, a Jjcijizig bookseller, at tho Fynnont 
Ilaths. There also eaiuc llrandes, the Hiui(>\ci*uiu minister of instruction 
for the time; and witli him he liroiight a daughter, at present unman'ied, 
but to all appearance highly nKirriagcjabli^. On lier did Zimmerman and 
Jteich cast Hyin])athising loohs, and putting their hensiblo'heads togetlier, 
concerted a scheme to provide her ■with a husl^aud. Jlepus was but little 
known to Zimmerman, yet tlic hitter was im])ressed with the conceit, that 
it. would be rendering bim a service, to tinJ aiioihiu* wite for him. The 
antlior of ‘Solitude’ accordingly venliirod to consult Jiim, to point out tho 
desirableness of sueli a mate as iras tliis interesting daughter of tJie 
minister, and to oflTev tlie aid of himself and C'ther frieiuls to bring matters 
to a i>leasant issue, without giving Heyne any particular trouble m the 
affiiir. An agreeable wife, if jirocnralile on sueh easy terais, Heyne could 
not find it in him to reject. He, however, (anTij)ortcd himself with tlie most 
philosophical iuditfiu'eucc, transacted the greater portion of his courtsldp at 
KCeond-haiid, and was indeed in all respects as CMUTipliant to the plans and 
wishes of his friends as might l>e any respectable and commonplace inheritor 
of royal blood, wliosc marriage is an athiir of inleniational diplomacy^ 
The damsel, too, was of an cxtrcmi'ly accommodating temper, having ncitlier 
preferences nor dislikes, but being dutifully disposed to be guided in a 
matter so important by the more experienced sense and practised judgment 
of her father. The fiither, on his part, Avas everything that could bo 
desired by’^ a suitor; and thus it came to pass tliat lleyne was enabled to 
take home to him, on the 0th of Ajiril 1777, a gecond and very interesting 
liridc, Avon for hbn Avitli less peqdcxity than many a town or country 
damsel may have e.xpcrienced hi selecting a bunch of artificial flowers, or a 
ribbon fur her Sunday bonnet. 

Here was a fox'tuiiate event in TTeync’s life brought about very* foolidily. 
^Fhe majority of chances was obviously against such a match timing out 
well; but the odd chance, by lucky accident, w-as hit, and it.timed out 
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admirably. This second wife is said to have proved herself in all respects 
a true and woithy one. She was a most cheerful and meet companion for 
her husband; kept his liouse in the most admirable order; managed and 
brought up her children, and those of the deceased Theresa, like a genuine 
and withful mother; and loved and assiduously assisted Hcyne in many of 
the concerns which he undertook. Her love was quieter^ and apparently 
less romantic, tlian that of her predecessor, and probably, to such a man as 
our professor, it was therefore considerably more suitable; for Hcyne, 
throughout his life, was rather a solid than a brilliant man; and bis aifec- 
tions, though firm and unwavering as a rock, were little accustomed to 
display thenisclves in fanciful cxercitations. Altogether, as we have said, 
Hcyne may be reasonalily considered as having been more than ordinarily 
fortunate in his personal relations. 

In his public capacity also nearly all things went favourably with him. 
As the yesg's proceed, he rises by degrees to be both in name and ofHee 
the chief man of his establishment. * His cliaractcr stood high with the 
learned of all countries; and the l)cst fruits of external reputation—increased 
respect in his own circle—-was not denied to him.’ Iksides his claims to 
distinction as a teacher and a scljolar, lleeren represents him as being an 
expert negotiator and active man of business— inodes of activity for which 
it seems Ileynu himself considered his talents to be peculiarly fitted. In 
]iroof and illustration of tliis notion, the ingenious biographer furnishes 
considerable details of our professor’s procedure in managing thp secular 
eoacerns of his university-a procedure involving almost infinite finesse, 
and an extremely com]dicated correspondoiuic with tlie state-appointed 
ministers who, fnuu time to time, presided over the educational depart¬ 
ment. lie hU this as it may, it is clearly evident that Ileyne everywhen; 
inspired confidence in his cajiabilities and integrity, evcryw'hcre was 
honoured with llie consulcralioii and esteem of his eoritemporaries. Jn 
Ciiittingcii, wdiere he was b(jst known, lie wjus an object of general reve¬ 
rence, and appears to have been regarded by the inhabitants as a sort 
of inearuntion of all learning. He rendered many a good service to the 
worthy burghers, and on one occasion more especudly delighted them 
by reoiganibing their respected gyinnasiuin, or town school. A further 
and oven more imjiortant benelit Hcyne was also jtrivileged to perform 
for them, ui the troublesome and dangerous period when Napoleon was 
subjugating the continent under liis splendid usurpation. Ileyne was 
now in liis old age, and nothing was so desirable to him as quiet. He 
in his time, had seen the horrors of sacked cities, and he felt that it now 
behoved him to do his utmost to divert the possibility of. such evils from 
the worthy peojde among wliom he lived. Accordingly, in the belief per¬ 
haps that Napoleon was intrinsically a humane man, Hcyne made a modest 
and deferential apjilicalioii to him. soliciting protection (should it please 
him) for the (rdttingcn university aud its libraries; and even succeeded in 
obtaining not only protci-tion for the uiuversity, but also unmunity from 
hostile invasion for the wliole surrounding district. Thus wc may perceive 
lluit sometimes an old and jinidciit man may be the deliverer of a city. It 
said, that as matters^ actually turned out, Gottingen was rather a 
'^icr tlian a sufieror by tlic Avar, inasmuch as under Jerome of West- 
ia jri^l^nciices were paid with the greatest punctuality, and even maiii- 
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fold iniproyements were effected in the university's affairs; Itmoag which 
may be mentioned, as considerably the most important, a hew and hand- 
some extension of the buildings of the library, erected at the specisd cost 
of government, " 

The interest of Heyne’s life is now pretty well exhausted. P* some^' 
pages past it has had a tendency to flag. Headers are naturally indifferent 
about the details of prosperity. It is only With the atrv/ggle of the hero, 
and not with his repose or the quiet industry which follows victory, that 
they care to be concenied. Nobody minded Washington after he took to 
planting cabbages. W'heu you can sit under your own vine, and eat of' 
your own fig-tree, the interest of mankind is ended ui respect to your pro- •*. 
ceedings. It is the penalty which a man pays for his success, tliat his 
history thenceforth dwindles into commonplace. So at least it is with all 
such men as Ileyno. Barren of incident, fruitful only in inward progress, 
in regular uninterrupted uidustry, embodied in a long scries of literary 
productions, his life fbr many years seems to have been little other than a 
succession of studious and quiet days, any one of which would be a fit 
and almost perfect representative of the rest. 

In personal character and outward bearing Ilc^nio appears to have been 
a kindly and worthy man. Among his townsmen and fcllow-collcgians, as 
we have noted, he was held in the highest veneration. In all his relations 
he is acknowledged to have been just, generously (ionsidcrate, friendly, and 
compassionately disposed. lie lived in great simplicity, and delighted in ail 
simple and unostentatious pleasures^ Had you been passing through (Tutthi- 
gen any time at the beginning of the present century, you might probably 
have seen him in his garden, moving about with a pair of scissors, trimming 
the numerous rose-bushes in which his house was pleasantly embowered, 
lie had a love for roses which almost amounted to a passion, and always in 
the season he kept a large bouquet of them in water upon Ins desk. Such 
a delight in the sight and scent of natural beauty would surely be indicative 
of a gentle heart. That he was really possessed of one, there are even 
more decided evidences. Tliough in extenial appearance he was the 
grave and methodical professor—the stiff, almost pedantic seeming com¬ 
mentator, and to an undiscerning eye scarcely anything besides; yet under 
his cold, learned, rock-like exterior there were wells of native pity, which 
were really never dry, but, as oe(asion called, would gush forth in deeds of 
kindliness and sympathy. His own early difficulties and distresses never 
left his memory. What was better still, when siiniUu' distresses were made 
known to him, ho never failed to render something of the encouragement 
and help which they demanded. Not many authenticated stories of the 
kind van be positively related, for it is understood that all his charities of 
this sort were managed according to the divine rule, which recommends 
that tlie^left baud shall not know what the right hand doeth. It quite 
contented Heyne to do the good—^if j) 088 iblo, to dq it furtively and with 
as little sembhince of charity as was practicable—leaving it quietly behind 
lilin when it was done, and going on his way, as the winds pass when they 
Jiave scattered the seeds which will some day replenish and repair the 
forest. 

Heercn relates that Heync liad great fondness for the charms of natural 
scenery. He delighted in the Adds and skies, and would lie for hours 
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reading on the grass. Ilia cikUcsb communion with hooks, such as were 
nowise calculated to entertain the imagination, had not materially impaired 
in ifea one of the finest and most ethereal of human feelings. His love of 
nature, however, is not to be understood as being partienlarly fastidious or 
bcntiitkental. There is nothing of tlie ‘ view-luinter’ in the man: no sickly 
yearning for the picturesciue; luit he has the quiet, liealthful taste which 
finds beauty iu almost every object—in common hedgerows and pasture- 
lands, and the hum! dost fiower-s that adorn the waysides and tlie heaths. 
He cannot affect raptuivs, nor deliberately indite sonnets to foiuitains or 
the moon; but wherever tlic beautiful Khines along his path, ho has the 
sense which can discern, and accept it with satisfaction. 

In his intercourse with friends or strangers, of whom many hundreds 
visited him, Hc^me is represented to have been uniformly courteous. In 
social conversation his urbanity and politeness were perhaps sometimes 
excessive, though he is reported to have had a habit of * yawning’when 
he came in contact witli persona who talked largely without sayuig any¬ 
thing to the purpose, it is therefore c\ideiit he m\H hut indilferently 
qualified to prosjier in pidite society. He appears, hotvever, to have been 
well received among the magnates and quality of (Uittlngcn. As evidences 
of the eonsiflej-ation paid to him, >ve may inontion, tliat in the latter years 
of his life the magistracy exempted liini, by special act, from all public 
ASBessmcrits; and in 1801), wlion he was eighty years of age, the puhliu 
boards and learned faculties came together in procession to congratulate 
him on his birthdny; students assembled to do him reverence, and young 
ladies scut him garlands; and fur tliat day old Gottingen was a place, 
of perfect jubilee, and as far as siuh tilings eoidd delight him, the good 
Ileync had a sufiicieney of hajtpinoss and honour. 

Kot the least part of his good fortune must bo reckoned the circumstance 
tliat he lived to comph le all Jiis clierished undertakings. In the month of 
April 1812, he s:w the last volume, of his Avorks in print, and is said 
to have expressed great thankfulucps that he had becTi pennitted to per¬ 
form so mucli. lie w’as too ohl now to tliiuk of entering upon other pro¬ 
jects. 'What remamed to him of life ho w^as content to spend in a quiet 
and (‘ontcmplativc Avaiting for the end. And the end came gently, and 
like a sleep, or as the falling of ripened fruit in the stillness of the. autumn. 
The 11th of July, of this Mime 1812. was a day of public and popular 
interest in Gottingen—some anniversary, or fitlier celebration connected 
with the Koyal Society of tluit city—on AA'hich occasion Jleyiic, as one of 
the celebrities belonging to it, is reported to liaA’e spoken largely, and with 
more than ordinary vivacity .and clearness. The next day, Heercn says he 
saw him for the last time. It aa^hs Sunday evening, and the old naan was 
resting in his chair, very evidently exhausted by the fatigue of yesterday. 
However, on th6 Monday inomhig * lie once more entered liis clasB-room, 
and held his Seminarium.’ Afterwards, * in the afternoon, he prepared his 
letters, domestic us well as foreign,’ scaled them Avith all neatness, save one, 
which was Avritten in Latin, to IVofessov Thorlacius at Copenhagen, and 
which Ileeren found open, though finished, on the writer’s desk. At 
supper, being alone Avith his eld<;r daughter, he conversed cheerftdiy, and 
at his nsual time retired to his bedroom. In the night, the servant-girl, 
who dept under his apartment, heard him walking up and down—a prac- 
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tice to Bliicli lie waa much addicted wlicn he could not deqp.-. Subsequently ^ 
he went to bed again, and shortly after five in the morning he rose as 
usual. ^Vhc^ the girl inquired how he had beeu in the night, he nepZied 
lo lu v in a straui of jocularity, and seemed in moderately good J^drits. 
She loft hiiu to prepare his coffee; and retuniiiig with it about a qoflaster of 
an hour afterwards, she found him fallen down before his washing-stand. 
Ills hands being still wet, it appeared that death had overtaken him while 
washing. Ills medical atten^nt was hastily called in, but lle}me was 
gt)uo wliither no skill could call him back. Thus in the cighty-tliird year 
of an lionourablc old ago, he died a painless and peaceful deatli, like the 
last of winter nights falling softly into tlie mild embraces of the spring. 

IJeyne was buried with appropriate solemnities—with pomps and im¬ 
posing ceremonials such as were deemed fitting for one of his public and 
dignified position. Neither was there wanting an emphatic recognition of 
his merits as a man who had risen from obscurity into notable eminence 
aniuiig the Icanied. It is written that at Chemnitz, where he was bom. 
and nurtured in deep poverty, a grand company of the illustrious and 
respectable of the land was drawn together and assembled, under the con¬ 
stituted authorities of the place, to celebrate his memory. On this magni¬ 
ficent occasion, the old school album, iu which the little starveling boy had 
inscribed his name, was produced and exhibited for the admiration of the 
visitors, many hundreds of wliom went afterwards to see the poor dilapi¬ 
dated cottage wherein IJeync's fatlier had once weavtid, and lie liimself liad 
cultiv'iied the rudiments of learning in the lowest stagcis of his fortune. 
Thou there was a wondrous display of oratory; high-flown speoclies were 
tlolivcrcd and njported; grandiloquent eulogiiuns lavished without measure; 
loud jiJaudits of astoni&luneut and silly wonder: till the whole jubilation 
w as at length ended througli sheex cxluiustion and debility of the articu- 
Jaltvc! organs. Oh this canting affectat ion, which is so eager to honour 
the talent that lias been already lionourcd!—this hollow reverberating 
applausivenesfi, which delights in sounding forth its empty gratulations- 
among tlic tombs and forsaken habitations of them that have been distin- 
guihlied ^—would that it eould cease, and leave the memories of modest 
Viieii at rest! For hfiw raaii}^, think you, out of that respectable multitude 
had penetration enoiigli to have discerned any merit in such a man aS 
Ileyiic wdiilc he slept bedicss iu Soniitag’s garret with folios for his pillow, 
and dined grunly in the twilight on a disJi of pcascods without sauce ? 
I’crhaps it is diiiicult to honour a man at all in any popular and public 
fashion apart Irom his position; but it is obvious that all such honouring 
as this is but a conventional and ceremonial triviality. Hcync’s proper 
honom* is tliat which is paid to him by the conscious or unconscious admi¬ 
ration of men of his own class—by the schohars and the students who 
perceive and can appreciate the services he perfonned in the way of 
1 ‘acilitatiug the study of ancient literature. This is the only honour which 
could have any meaning for Ileyne, or for any other person of the like 
^icciuisitions and endowments. 

In looking over the life and performances of Heyne, the first thing which 
strikes us is the man’s amazing diligence. Tlic quantity of work which he 
perfonned is almofit sufficient to justify Hazatt’s assertion, that human life 
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h long enottj^ io o'owd into it all the arts and aciencca. A very brief 
notice of his moat important labours, without any attempt to estimate their 
individual excellences or dcficienccs, is all that can be rendered in the 
present pages:— 

The &Bt editions of his ‘Tibullus' and ‘Epictetus' have been already 
mentioned. These were lleyne's achievements wlule he was still under 
prol>ation, and, as the reader has seen, were prepared in the midst of cir¬ 
cumstances in the highest degree unfavourable for such pursuits. The 
‘Tibullus' was subsequently republished in two other editions, each time 
with large extensions and improvements; and the ‘Epictetus' also went 
through a second edition,* with similar emendations. Among lleyne's 
further labours there are not less than six separate editions of ‘ Virgil,' 
published in various forms at different times, from 1767 to 1803; next 
we have two editions of ‘ Pliny,’ one in 1790, and the other in 1811; then 
tliere are two editions of ‘ Appollodorus,’ which appeared respectively in 
1787 and 1803; three editions of ‘ Pindar,' published successively in 1774, 
1797, and 1798, the last very considerably enlarged; ‘Conon and Par- 
tliouius' in 1798; and lastly, an elaborate edition of ‘Homer,’ in eight 
volumes, 1802; and a second, contracted edition in two volumes, 1804. 

In addition to the above, which could have been produced only by 
means of immense labour and research, we have a countless medley of 
translations from all languages; amongst which, as being a work of no 
inconsiderable extent, may be mentioned an improved version of Guthrie 
and Gray’s * Universal History.’ There arc, besides, about a dozen goodly 
volumes of miscellancouH essays, treating of all imaginable subjei^ts; six 
volumes of wliich are also known in a separate shape, under the title 
of * Opuscida,' and are said to contain some highly valuable writings. 
Plnally, it npp(!ars, according to Hecreu’s computation, that Heyne was 
the author of between seven and eight thousand reviews of books!—an 
astonishing feat of authorship, had he even never produced a line in any 
other department of liuman literature. 

Any one will admit tliat lierc surely is an author hrst-rato in point 
of qrionlity. Were it possible to think and write, as well as print, by 
Hteam-niachinery, one could scarcely calculate upon a literary engine, of 
average practicable power, being brouglit to the capability of producing 
more. Indeed Heyne seems to have been in great part a sort of animated 
classical machine—^though wc believe it must be admitted that he was a 
machine invested with a faculty of rational discrimination and discern¬ 
ment. If ho works after the manner of a machine, there is nevertheless 


a human head active enough in directing the wheels. Still, in such a 
mass of writings as he has left, it is hardly to be expected that elegance or 
nicety of composition should bo a very prevailing feature. Heyne, wo 
believe, is considered by his own countrymen as a very indifferent writer of 
the German tongue. His object, indeed, liad no respect to excellence in tliis 
particular. His Latin style, which is his commonest medium of expression 
in his learned works, is of that sort which is esteemed well enough for a 
commentator, but is utterly without pretensions to literary grace. 

The value of Heyne's writings is altogether apart from style: it lies in 
his deep research, in his powers as an interpreter, in his keen-eyed skill in 


exposition aad;d|{Andation—whereby the real qualities of classical literature 
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become intelligibly app&rent, to an extent not before by its 

students. In Germany-^and indeed now for a long time in Eorc^ 
generally—Heyne is regarded as the founder of a new epoch in olasaical 
investigations. He is esteemed as the first eminent scholar * who-'^HCh any 
decisiveness attempted to translate &irly beyond the letter of the dassios; 
to read in the writings of the ancients, not their language only, or even 
thoir detached records and opinions, but their very spirit and character, 
their way of life mid thoughthow, in short, the world and human life 
were represented to tho minds of men in the olden foregone ages, and what 
maimer of living and acting persons the Greeks and Komans really were, 
liy his minute inquiries into antiquity, more especially as regards its 
politics and mythology, Ileyne is believed to have opened a shaft into some 
of the most important mysteries of ancient times. Since his day this has 
been extended by other diligent labourers into a wide and productive mine, 
HO that now the state of classical leaniing is advanced far beyond the point 
at which Heyne left it. Yet as the originator, in great part, of a new 
method of interjiretation, his merits arc unquestionable, and even sufficient 
to justify the exalted praises which have been universally awarded to him 
on their account. 

While, however, his distinction as a commentator is thus considerable, 
he cannot properly be regarded intellectually as a great, or even perfectly 
accomplished man. He remains to us little other than a painstaking 
])]odding commentator after all; excellent in this department, but indif¬ 
ferently endowed with tho gifts which could entitle him to a loftier 
reputation. Great perspicuity of exposition, and unwearied diligence in 
prosecuting liis learned investigHtions to serviceable results, are perliaps to 
be reckoned as bis principal characteristics; to any important clearness or 
superior polish of thought or of expression, to any philosophical order, or 
artistic classical adjustment, it is not commonly believed that he has any 
just pretension. Nay, it is even said that he is not unfrequently involved in 
* tortuous verbosities,' akin to the defects of the old-school commutators, 
whom his foremost admirers arc apt to boast tlmt he displaced. Writing 
from long liabit in a dead language, he may probably be pardoned for 
sometimes writing heavily; yet there are judges in these matters who 
are not scrupulous in asserting that Heyne's learned harness became at 
length the most imposing portion of the man, and that, like Don Quixote, 
he could, not go abroad on the most frivolous adventure without the 
pedai^' of encasing himself in this awkward and fantastic armour. There 
is undoubtedly a possibility that a man may be too ‘ learned.' The growth 
of all extraneous encasements is apt to be prejudicial to the living power 
that inhabits them: naturalists and fishermen can tell you that a redun¬ 
dancy of shell is to the detriment of the oyster. Heyne perliaps grew to 
be a somewhat too exclusive impersonation of the university professor, 
seems to have been stereotyped into a * learned man' from a comparatively 
early period of hU career, and to have taken his estimate of men and tlun{^ 
too generally from the appearances they presented through a pw of 
college-tinted spectacles. 

Under the moral manifestation, Heyne seems likewise to have exhlMted 
something of this pedant-like contractedness. It has been said that theice 
mxa in his manner a certain hardness, and even apparent insensibil^yf 
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vergiiy iBWUdA rifiidfliveneM, whidi was nevertbdess no portion of his 
intrauiG duneter.* The grave professoiial habit was so ingrained in him, 
that he passed for a man of l^s kindliness and less enthnsiaam than he 
really was. Among the warmer sort of religions peojde he was scarcely 
emuidered to be religious; yet we suj^oso that would nowise be the 
opinion of any discerning reader who has looked into his autobiography, or 
seen lus deportment under circumstances of calamity. Cold and insensible 
as he Ibdced, all who liave followed us thi'ough the several revolutions of 
his history will not have failed to observe beautiful underlying streams of 
tenderness and aSectlon which, at the call of strong occasions, would wdl 
upwards in fountains of pure and gentle feeling. Ho has throughout a 
quiet and steady confidence in the justness and perfect wisdom of the 
providential oversight, in the everlasting goodness of the divine appoint - 
ments and conditions. Only in his way of signifying his sense of these lie 
displays an awkwardness and reserve which seem to indicate an insensi¬ 
tive ^sposition. Tliere is a want of heartiness 2 ind earnestness in lus 
demeanour which is calculated to excite suspicion that he is devoid of 
generous and eaimcst qualities. Hut there are indeed no grounds for such 
suspicion. The iiiiperfection is but a consequence of incomplete develop* 
ment, of tho damaging iufiueiices of lus circumstances and peculiar 
employments, Tho thick atmosphere of learned mannerism in which he 
works and lives, is too dense to admit of the nndistorted shining of his 
modest virtue. The man is a good man enougli, but he has no capacity 
for letting his light shine cheerfully ami profitably among other men. 
He is so encumbered w'ith learned casings, as to l>e almost in the condition 
of tliat singular garment which the ‘ Tale of the Tub’ makes mention of, 
-and which had, in the progress of refinement, become so overladen with 
oxtraneous ornament, as to give rise to a cohtroversy respecting the 
original colour of tlie cloth. 

After all deductions, however, Heyne is well entitled to respect as a 
liighly able and meritorious man. He lived tlirough that which to many 
, would have been death, or moral ruin, llis life, upon the’whole, is a noble 
' spectacle, on admirable encouragement to steady industry and perseverance. 
Scarcely is there anywhere upon record an instance of more invincible per- 
tmaclty and steadfastness in the pursuit of a worthy object, in following 
out an aim whicth involved so much ])rotractcd anxiety iuid distress—such 
immovable decisiveness in abiding l)y a purpose wUch, though nowise 
clear at first, appears still to have been attended by an intensc^onvic- 
tiem or presentiment tliat that was verily the purpose wliich it shoved 
him to strive after. His history is Inglily valuable, independently of 
his fame as a man of learning. It exhibits a man working under 
the most unfavourable circumstances, wdtli scarcely any means to start 
with, and yet, by resolute persistency, surmounting every obstacle, and 
rising at last into dignity and reputation. It I'eveals to us something of 
that ^dal omnipotence which resides in the human will, and gives us 
token how a purpose, lionestly and intently prosecuted, can scarcely fail to 
be successful. Ileyiie's genius was not of tbc loftiest, nor his object perhaps 
of the noblest; but still his instinct for the pursuits to which he devoted 
lumself seems deserving of the name of genius, and his object was unques- 
tionablv a worthy and important one. It was to help forward the cause of 
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true izitelligence in the world, to clear up some of the 6rr<^ and difficul¬ 
ties which lay opposed to the perfect understandiug of those records of 
thought and chai^ter which the ancients have left us fbr our study and 
entertainment; and it cannot be denied that in this remote but yet lueM 
province he wrought with admirable energy and Buccess. By his labours 
the people of antiquity have been brought more intimately before us, and 
the spirit and characteristics of their culture more accurately and ade¬ 
quately expounded; so that, upon the whole, our knowledge of them and 
their proceedings has been enlarged, and their history and a<'liicvcments 
have thus been rendered matters of a profounder and more profitable 
interest. This is a praise which the learned generally appear disposed to 
award to Ileyne, and it is obviously one which assigns to him a position of 
no inconsiderable distinction. 

The interest of Heyne’s biography, liowcver, will rest mainly in the 
uufavourablenesB of his personal circumstances, and in the spirit of endea¬ 
vour which enabled him to triumph over them. He is a witness to the 
truth, that a man is not altogether the product of ciromnstancos, but 
that he is competent to modify, and oven in some degree to subjugate 
them. Human power has a dominion over fortune.. "V^ile it is not to 
be denied tliat adversity is oftentimes the means of marring and inter¬ 
rupting the fair development of a miin’s capacities, it is yet true that 
he may advance to very considerable heights of culture, both morally and 
intellectually, in spite of the worst external hindrances. Nay, it is matter 
■of experience, that the ablest and greatest men, in nearly all departments 
of ailairs, have been actually bcnCfircd and in\igorated by the press of 
temporary difficulties, and have risen to higher elevations through the 
strength which they liad gathered in conflict with misfortune, llie man 
that can walk only in smooth and uuobstriicted paths, is not likely to pro¬ 
ceed very successfully on any important journey. Oreat, almost incal¬ 
culable, is the power of persistency. This is the conquering quality, more 
tlian any other, which H('yne’s career illustrates, lie is a personal exem¬ 
plification of the force of persevering effort, of resolute and unwavering 
abidance by an appn)ved pursuit, and of final triumph thereby over a most 
hostile array of circumstances. ITius is his life an encouragement to all 
aspirants; not especially on account of the material rewards which att^'nded 
his exertions, but most emphatically in regard to tliat higher and more 
jHirmanent success which is realised through the true unfolding and mani¬ 
festation of a man’s predominating talents.* 

In contemplating the career of a scholar such as lleync, one cannot fail 
to be struck with the wide dlRsImilarities between the scholar-life of 
Germany and that of England. Overlooking smh obvious differences as 
exist in the social conditions and habits of English and German students, ^ 
we are inclined to draw attention to the kinds of encouragement wliicn' 
men of parts are accustomed to receive from the learned institutions 
of the two countries. Here wo have no instance of a man making 

* The OMsts of tbe preoeOiug narratiYo oiv dciiTrd from HeerenV Lifb 

of llcync; and some of tlio trannlatod pasbagea have t>ccu taken fr(»m an aitii lu 
Hoync in * Carlyle's MiBCcUanic%* which has ulsu in other rcHjwrtb br*’u stiviccable 
to the writer. > 
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Iiis way to untTomty honours by independent force of scholarship— 
no example of iny one rising into eminence at the seats of learnings irho 
did not first etady after an orthodox and prescribed plan, involving a veiy 
considertible personal expense, and therefore altogether excluding tlie 
poorer sort from any participation in its benefits. Tliere have been 
instances, it is true, of persons caught up out of the hnmbler ranks of life, 
and sent to study in our colleges, where the chances of advancement were 
undoubtedly as free to them as others—witness, for example, the cases of 
Kirke White and William Gifford; but the universities are meanwhile 
utterly inaccessible to all such as are not supported or befriended by the 
like extraneous patronage. In England, Heync, working under kindred 
circumstances to those which encumbered him in Germany, could by no 
possibility have obtained a classical professorshif). No matter what 
amount of learning he had acquired, or what degree of aptitude he 
might evince for invet^tigating or enlarging its acquisitioris, he would 
have been entirely debarred by his poverty from ever gaining any im¬ 
portant collegiate rank or distinction. An<l though perhaps this might 
have been no lasting impediment to the fame and ultiniate influence of the 
man, yot it must have been an iniqiiestionable hindrance to the progi*esB of 
erudition in his generation, and would certainly have precluded him from 
occupying that eminent position among his contemporaries which he so 
well deserved, and was so admirably qualified to fill, and to whitdi, through 
his most praiseworthy endeavours and cxci'tions, he was enabled to attain 
among his countrymen. 

The impaHsable bar or obstacle whereof wc speak, and which so mani¬ 
festly prevents the impoverished or unaided sons of genius from gaining 
access to our universities, and exercising an influence within them, is 
probably one of the most significant causes of the stagnant condition of 
learning which is so commonly admitted to prevail in those institutions. 
Tho men who succeed in obtaining distinctions and emoluments in them 
arc not generally the most gifted or enlightened, but persons who, by dint 
of cramming^ have prepared themselves expressly for the situations which 
by tliat j)rocc8s are procurable : they commonly enter with no other object 
than that of reaping the rturarda of learning—of rising by means of the lite¬ 
rary honours they may obtain into some desirable conventional position—a 
position which they are ajrt to regard more for its secular and conncctional 
benefits, than for the opportunities it may afford for a patient and disin¬ 
terested cultivation of truth and knowledge—the very realities whicii all 
collegea and universities were originally instituted to preserve and pro¬ 
gressively unfold, to the end that hiunan life and the wellbeing of men 
might be advanced, and their characters permanently perfected and 
adonied. Where the rewards of knowledge are not especially in request, 
a university education is sought after as being necessary to a man’s con¬ 
dition or rank jn life; and in this case it is looked upon as a sort of 
accredited bmament which, by the demands of society, is needful to be 
worn. The genuine hvera and devoUxs of learning for its own sake, or 
for the sake of the advancement of humanity, are accordingly, in our age 
and country, extremely rare exceptions to the ordinary run of persons who 
enter upon such pursuits. Tlie high importance attached to the conven- 
tipnal jrniUrm it confers (when prosecuted according to the prescribed 
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courses), is such as to drive out of all miuds, except the purest and most 
disinterested, that just estimate of the worth and eignificanoe of knowledge 
which should be sedulously and reverently cultivated, and witliout which 
knowledge can never be prosecuted with any beneficial succeas. ^Tho 
sciences/ said Jean Paul, * are my heaven.’ In them he could expatiate 
with an incessant and perpetual joy; whatsoever rewards ho miglit reap 
from the world in return for his devotion to them, he could thankfully 
accept, and proceed onwards with an encouraged spirit; but he, and all 
others such as he, would have deemed it a desecration to have regarded 
science or literature as only the convenient stepping-stones for their 
aiubition, or to have followed them for any inferior satisfaction than that 
which they themselves will yield to their faithful cidtivators and adherents. 

In Germany, it would seem that if a man will prosecute knowledge or 
learning for its own sake, the institutions of the country, to some extent, 
further him in doing so, axtd his poverty will be no final impediment to his 
nttainment of honourable distinction among the learned. Ho lias only to 
give proofs of a superior mtelligence, and the highest posts of learned 
eminence arc open to his acceptance, lie needs no further recommenda¬ 
tion tlian the superiority of his quuUiicatiuns. The consequence is, that 
men of the highest attainments are always adequately provided for, and 
rise to the exact position in whicli they can best and most effectually carry 
out their undertakings. The painful probation through which many of 
them liave to pass is not entirely an evil, since by proving themselves 
worthy uf (meoLiragcmeiit or promotion, they are ahnust certain to obtain 
it ill due season; for it appears tliat all over Germany there is a constant 
inquiry going on respectii^ the qualifications and merits of men of 
learning and alfility, and a perpetual desire and effort to obtain their ser¬ 
vices in places of influence and dibtinction. It is said that the prime 
minister of every Htate is always in regular correspondence with some 
eminent director of the learned institutions: he oversees and takes note of 
all their proceedings and operations, and knows the character not only of 
ever}' professor, but of every pupil who gives signs of promise. ‘He is 
continually punOiasing books, drawings, models; treating for this or the 
other lud]) or advantage to tlic establishment, lie lias his eye over all 
Gcniiaay; and nowhere does a man of any decided talent show himself, 
but he strains every nerve to acquire him - oifen, iudeefl, without success, 
for a similar assiduity seems to actuate every minister of education 
throughout the country. Many of them are in frequent communication 
with each other—corresp-niding, inquiring, negotiating; ‘everywhere there 
seeniB a canvassing, less for places than for the best men to fill them/ 

By way of contrast to such a state of things, it may not lie amiss to 
bring to mind an incident in our own literary history of the last age. A 
few years before the time when lleyne, after his stem novitiate, was enter¬ 
ing upon the comfortable and reputable ofiicc which his learning had obtained 
for him in Gottingen, Samuel Johnson was striving to snatch a livelihood 
in London, by translating and performing other lit(u'ary hackwork for the 
booksellers. It may bo remembered that on one occasion tlie stalwart Samuel 
subscribed himself in a letter to Sylvanus Urban—‘ Yours, impramm, Sam. 
Johnson;’ that is to say, the man was dinncrless. Harassed and heart- 
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weary with hie irksome and preearious way of life, and willing to turn him¬ 
self to anythiRg, however humble, which promis^ him a certain income, 
Johoeon sought to get appointed to the mastership of a country ecliool, to 
which was attached a saJary of sixty pounds a year. The trustees were 
willing to appoint liim, being well sadsfied witli his attainments; but the 
statutes of tho sdiool required that ,4he master should have taken the 
degree of Master of Arts at one of the universities. Johnson had been 
at Oxford, but bad taken no degree, iiiaamuch as his circumstances pre¬ 
vented him from continuing a sufficient length of time; thougli there 
appears to be every reason for believing that he was &r enough advan(;ed 
in learning to liave passed a creditable examination. His scholarship, per- 
luq»8, was never of the highest order; but unquestionably degrees wore 
taken by many students whose acquisitions were much inferior. Tliore 
never was a doubt entertained as to his iK'ing amply qualified for the 
appointment which he sought, and only a degree was needed to enable him 
to obtain it. Under the circumstances, application was mado in his belialf 
io the university of Oxford, soliciting, by way of favour, that the desired 
degree might be griinted him, mth the understanding tliat he was ^ not 
afraid of the strictest examination.' There can be no question tliat had ho 
been examined, he would have proved himself woithy of the required 
honour; but the tuiivcrsity ^vas so hampered by forms and practices, 
as to be obliged to refuse the application, or else the authorities 
wore indisposed to help a deserving man in Ills extremity. Anyway, the 
favour asked was deemed too great a favour to l>c conferred. .Tohnson 
was constrained to continue working iu bis Egyptian task-field in Loiulon, 
and the heads of Oxford university lost the l^nour which they might have 
eanied by bcfnciuLing a praiseworthy scholar. They refused liim, indeed, 
the serviceable creduntiids tu whicdi he was intriusioally entitled; and by 
tlieir indolence and hcedlessness tliey cast an unmoriled slight upon tho 
unexceptionable qualifications which he was socking to turn lioncstly 
aue(»unt as the means of earning Ills daily bread. 

Now, wo are not prepared to say that it was not really belter in the end, 
butii for .lolinsou and the world, tliat the application here i[i (juestion proved 
a failure, sinee. considering his particular temperament, his iiatura] sluggish- 
uess, his frequent uidiKpositiun to exertion unless urged by the spur of neces¬ 
sity, some of his ablest writings might perhaps have never l>een produced 
but with regard to the functions of out universities, it is not the h‘8s 
apparent that they offer no help to men of learning under any of the cir- 
cumstanoc's in which they most require help, but are positive hindrances to 
such scholars at least as, from insufficiency of means, have been irregularly 
educated, how'soever complete may be their scholai'ship; nor do they take 
the slightest reeogoitlou of that single-minded devotedness to intelligence 
which is to be fouud mainly among those liard-fiiring and struggling 
students who flinch not to strive and suffer out of earnest /.eal for its acqui¬ 
sition and aclvancGment. The universities of England superciliously ignore 
the existence of any scholarship that has not been derived from their own 
teaching. They claim to be the popes of learning, and assume a pope's 
iuffldUt^Ply, dcsignAting as heresy in letters whatsoever may not agree with 
their own^ antiquated and peculiar standanls. They have the keys of the 
kingdow jrf knowledge, and into the select fellowship of the saints of their 
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communion they admit none who do not bow in reverence to their perfec* 
tious and f^upremacy. Now it appears to os that in respect to real cathcdio 
utility, or to the promotion of the best interests of leaming, these honoured 
and wealthy i.istitutions stand in quite unfavourable contrast with tfaem^e 
lihoraLly-cousiltatcd imiversities of Germany, We repeat that in Englaitd 
a man like Heyne, under the same ctmdltions of life, could not have gained 
a university professorship. Being hindered by his poverty fh)m passing 
throLigli the presoribed gradations of study, in oonformity witli collegiate 
systciiis, he could not have obtained that authoritative acknowledgment of 
his atuiinments which would be. needed to qualify him to enter upon any 
iiiiivoi'sity appointment. He would liave been entirely excluded firom 
any [>lace or position of the kind. Yet in Germany Heyne became the 
foremost classical scholar of his age. There is surely some grave defect 
in the institutions which, in this country, would have been unable to avaQ 
themselves of a capacity so eminent. England would have lost the benefit 
of such a man’s activity. There would have been no place for him, just 
as there no degree for Samuel Johnson, unless, perliaps, as in Johnson's 
case, the university might luivc condescendingly bestowed some honorary 
distinction on him at a time when he had made his own way in the world, 
and had no longer any special need of it. Oxford favoured .lohnson 
wirli a diploma wiien he had executed the most useful, and, everything 
considered, the greatest work of English scholarship that was produced in 
ills own age—his famous ICnglisli Dictionary ; but it was then a greater 
lionour to the university for Johnson to ac(‘cpt such a degree, than it was 
to doliTiKon to have it gi-anlfid him. What he said of Chosterfield’s 
patronage might have been as reasonably said of this university distinction— 

‘ Had it hecii earlier, it had b(!cn kind ; but it has been delayed till I am 
iiididerent, and cannot enjoy it—till I am knowuj and do not want it,’ All 
such distinctions are extremely paltry when compared with the services 
wliich a university might render to the struggling aspirants and devotees 
of Icaniing, were it so constituted as to admit them to examinations, inde- 
}>cndoutly of residence or tests, ;uid grant degrees or testimonials corres¬ 
ponding to their actual jjroiicicmey. Hen',, indeed, would be a noble van¬ 
tage-ground wherefrom the poor and honest student might, if duly gifted 
iiTid industrious, rise to lioijour in spite of poverty and its concomitant 
(tbstailes; it would set him in good metisure square with his richer 
competitors; and give a freer and wider scope fur the success of a manly 
and enterprising emulation. 

Ill conclusion, we submit, wdth due respect, whether, in any contemplated 
enlargements (if the usages and usefulness of our universities, it may 
not b« well and possible to make some provision for the admission of 
our English Ilcynes, should any such arise, seeing that for the duo and 
perfect prosecution of learning there should be men thoroughly and 
earnestly devoted to it, without respect to its conventional iminuuities; 
and v/hile public cn<;oiirngeracnt is requisite for the furtherance of all 
dliBuult and abstruse studies, it is surely just that the same sliould be 
liberally and ikirly accessible to all who may manifest any ajjtitude or 
diligence in regard to them. One thing, we think, may be affirmed with 
safety, which is—that bo long as university dignities and emoluments are 
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obtailublE alino 0 t exclusively by the mere mechanical cramntcr^which, 
we hear it said, is quite thegene^ tale—and gq long also as these positions 
are sought solely or mainly out of regard for t&mr advantages as pLic'es of 
mere material estimation and respectability, condition of icaming in 
England cannot be satisfactorily progressive, noi; the univerbitics tliein- 
selves continue to bo held m tliaf'higli tespoBt* which formerly they 
merited. Tliat cause or interest is always the best advanced hii.ui 
command the willing servk^ea of those who are devoted to it with pure and 
disinterested intents; not that we unden nine the advantages to be derive d 
from a regular and systematic training, but that wo claim for genius, fm* 
tident and industry, wherever found, or in whomsoever they may apj>Crir, 
that freedom of development, that respect and honour, those privileG:(*s 
and those rewards, to whi( h, by their own intrinsic merits, they arc so 
righteously entitled. 
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